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Cost-plus Creative Service Produces a 
Profit and Satisfies Customers 
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NE of the very largest creative 
direct-mail producers in New 
York City is in business for ex- 
ercise only, if its profit-and-loss state- 
ment is to be the judge. This house 
loses on its creative direct-mail service 
what money it may make on its well- 
equipped printshop. Obviously, too, the 
printshop is well organized and man- 
aged, while there is something “rotten 
in Denmark” in the operation of the 
creative-service department. 

But one of this company’s competi- 
tors is making money both on its crea- 
tive department and its printing plant. 
Founded later, and with a less com- 
plete organization, the smaller house 
succeeds as well as it does through the 
method of organization of its creative 
department rather than through any 
superior craftsmanship or magic. The 
clients of both houses are well satis- 
fied with the abilities of the two crea- 
tive departments. Both have a lot of 
business on the books. One, the larger 
because of internal problems, is in the 
business for exercise. The other makes 
money on work it produces. 

The smaller firm has taken its or- 
ganization cue from the advertising 
agency, which over quite a period of 
years has finally evolved the account- 
executive system as a sound method of 
operation. To this has been added an 
accounting and control system which 
makes it impossible for the company 
ever unknowingly to run into the red. 
The company’s plan of operation in 
brief is laid out as follows: 

The account executive in this com- 
pany’s creative department contacts 
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the accounts. He handles the creative 
work inside and outside the organiza- 
tion. To the client he represents the 
company; to the house he represents 
the client. The firm realizes that in or- 
der to give its clients the best service 
it is necessary that the creative work 
be done without an eye peeled as to the 
potential size of the job, and that a 
mailing card will oftentimes bear as 
important a relation to a complete plan 
as the four-color broadside. Therefore 
this printing house operates its crea- 
tive department on a budget system 
wherein the creative costs are figured 
at so much an hour rather than on a 
percentage on the completed printing 
job. While this method of operation is 
not as easy to sell as work on specula- 
tion, this house can never lose money 
and always takes a profit. 

With the account executive the op- 
erating key of this creative service, and 
the budget his working tool, the entire 
working operations are planned. When 
a new account or prospect is being 
worked on, the account executive who 
has the contact or who best knows the 
prospect’s problems does the selling. If 
the prospect is interested he is then 
charged a fee for an analysis of the 
situation and a plan of campaign. The 
plan made for the client follows the 
best practice of the agency campaign 
plans, but in addition is expressed in 
terms of detailed costs budgeted over 
the period of the campaign. 

Instead of saying in the plan or the 
budget that such an amount of re- 
search, so many mailing pieces, and the 
like will be made up for a total cost of 
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so much, this plan or budget tells the 
client the cost of artwork, copy, and 
research, and printing costs for each 
mailing piece. In addition each mailing 
piece, bit of research, or other service 
is given a serial number in the budget 
and is definitely scheduled. In selling 
this plan to the client the account ex- 
ecutive makes it clear that these crea- 
tive costs are only estimated, but that 
throughout the history of the house’s 
operations costs have been thoroughly 
studied and have never varied more 
than 20 per cent above or below the es- 
timate. In signing the contract for the 
carrying-out of this plan the client 
agrees to pay the actual costs as they 
are incurred through the actual crea- 
tive time spent, as determined from the 
time charges billed monthly. 

Letting the client know the estimat- 
ed costs in detail eliminates many en- 
tanglements. He understands where his 
money is going to be spent and why. 
With the budget before him he knows 
at all times exactly what is being done, 
and can check his monthly bill against 
the budget without having the account 
executive “sell” him each month on the 
validity of the monthly charges. Fur- 
ther, he can integrate his selling ef- 
forts with the mailing campaign. 

The advantage of the budget to the 
account executive when dealing with 
the client is obvious. If when the budg- 
et is first presented and approved the 
client understands it thoroughly, the 
account executive can devote all of his 
efforts to selling the client’s product 
without having to spend his major ef- 
forts in keeping the client “sold.” 
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For the internal operations of the 
printing house this budget serves the 
account executive in many ways. As 
soon as the client approves the budget 
the account executive, the accounting 
department, the control clerk, and the 
manager of the printing plant go into 
conference with the president of the 
printing house and schedule the com- 
plete work outlined by the budget for 
its period of operation. 

Control or working orders for every 
bit of work in the budget are made up 
at one time. Keyed with serial num- 
bers, these orders are scheduled on a 
large control board made of cork into 
which are stuck colored pins repre- 
senting the different stages of develop- 
ment. On this cork board is shown the 
entire work being done in the office, and 
it approximates in purpose the produc- 
tion-schedule boards which serve such 
a necessary function in any properly 
operated modern factory. 

Each job, represented by its serial 
number, is listed by a number on the 
left-hand margin of the board in nu- 
merical order. The first two numbers 
of the serial represent the client. The 
second two indicate the type of work, 
such as research, broadsides, folders, 
post cards, and the like. The next two 
numbers indicate the client’s products, 
if there are more than one. Another 
two numbers represent the markets, 
and the last numbers refer to the ac- 
tual mailing piece or job itself. Each 
set of key numbers is set off by a dash, 
and the complete number for any job 
tells a full story after the required few 
seconds’ reference to the budget for 
meanings of numbers. 

With these serial numbers stuck on 
the left-hand margin of the cork con- 
trol board, each occupying an individ- 
ual ruled line, the weeks of the year, 
with three checking days in each, are 
ruled off on the board vertically. Then, 
with different colors of pins represent- 
ing copy, research, art, engraving, first 
proof, revise, final proof, printshop, 
and mailing date, each job represented 
by a serial number is checked off on 
the board for the year, with the time 
separating each stage of the job de- 
termined by the actual experience av- 
erage of previous jobs. 

A standard color pin larger than the 
rest represents the job number. As the 
job progresses this pin is moved on. 
Where checkup, held three times a 
week, discloses that the job is lagging 
a red danger pin is placed where the 
job has stopped and the job pin is 
moved on to where it should be—that 
is, the date checked up. In addition, for 
simplification’s sake another red pin 
is stuck in front of the job number at 
the left-hand margin of this board. 
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When progress is visualized in this 
way, the president of the company can 
stroll up to the pin control board and, 
running his eye down the left-hand 
margin, note how many red pins are 
there, indicating immediately what de- 
partments are lagging behind. 

In scheduling the work of each job, 
and with all the jobs of the whole or- 
ganization entered on the board, it is 
easy to ascertain that no departments 
are becoming overloaded. With colored 
pins this is quite graphic, because a 
bunching of the same color quickly in- 
dicates that too much work is sched- 
uled for any particular time. 

Displaying the working vitals of the 
organization in this way has an ex- 
cellent moral effect. Everybody knows 
just what department in the organiza- 
tion is doing its job on time. Placed in 
a convenient position where all the 
workers must see it as they pass in or 
out, this control board keeps the whole 
force on its toes and conceals nothing. 

The visualization on the pin control 
board is expressed on each job through 
the working order sheets which are at- 
tached to each job and follow it until 
completion. With a complete set of or- 
ders made up when the entire budget is 
scheduled the control clerk writes on 
each order the same information that 
is represented on the control board. 

Each order is made out in quadru- 
plicate. An order remains with the job 
envelope. One is held by the account 
executive. One goes to the accounting 
department, and the last is given to the 
control clerk. On each order is a blank 
space on which every worker handling 
any part of the work makes a notation 
of the date when he finishes with the 
job. In addition, the estimated costs of 
every step of the job appear on each 
order. In this way no department can 
incur expenses not warranted by the 
budget. If in the working of the job 
it is found that the original estimate 
cannot be met—say for the cost of art- 
work—the department head concerned 
takes the matter up with the account 
executive for a revision. 

When the orders for the entire cam- 
paign are in his possession and the 
complete campaign is scheduled, the 
account executive gets the work under 
way with the codperation of the con- 
trol clerk. Calling in his copy-depart- 
ment head and the writers assigned to 
the account the account executive ex- 
plains the copy slants desired, and or- 
ders, as the situation may demand, 
product or field research for the copy 
ideas. With the plan set and with the 
orders before them the copy men know 
exactly what they have to do on this 
account, and they can plan their work. 
In the case of artwork the account ex- 
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ecutive calls in the art director with 
some of his staff, to explain what 
thoughts or atmosphere the artwork 
should convey. With his problems set, 
the art director immediately searches 
around in his mind to determine what 
free lance is capable of producing the 
work, or whether a staff artist can 
handle it. Should the artwork be his- 
torical in nature the art director can 
have the proper art research done in 
advance of the actual production of the 
necessary drawings. 

If any other departments of the or- 
ganization require special instructions 
that cannot be transmitted in routine 
fashion upon the job orders, these de- 
partments are counseled as the work 
progresses. The whole system of or- 
ders and job numbers centers around 
the control clerk, who literally “holds 
the bag” on almost everything. The 
control clerk is responsible for seeing 
that work keeps moving and that 
schedule dates are met. His authority 
is purely that of followup. If a laggard 
is holding back the work the control 
clerk has no jurisdiction over him ex- 
cept to report his delinquency on the 
pin control board and also direct to the 
account executive handling the job. 

On Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days the control clerk checks up the 
status of every job and indicates the 
progress upon the pin control board. 
Whenever a job is completed by one 
department it is routed to the next but 
the delivery boys in the office pass it 
first to the control clerk, who makes 
note of its progress for his records. He 
must keep records in written form that 
duplicate the pin board. This is accom- 
plished by notations which are made 
on his duplicate of the job order. 

All the creative workers charge their 
time on time slips divided into twenty- 
eight quarter-hour periods. Those who 
use time slips include copy, research, 
and art workers and the account ex- 
ecutives. Stenographers and office boys, 
the accounting department, the control 
clerk, and also the president and gen- 
eral manager are considered as over- 
head. The actual printing of the jobs is 
of course handled in the printing plant, 
which operates entirely separate from 
the creative department. On the time 
slips the number of the job is entered 
in as many spaces as are required. 

These time slips are gathered daily 
by the accounting department, and a 
running record is kept of the time con- 
sumed on each job in the house. At the 
end of the month the client receives a 
bill giving the total time costs to date 
on each job, plus the costs for mate- 
rials and printing, etc. The rate of 
time charged for each worker is de- 
pendent upon his salary and upon the 
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percentage of overhead his particular 
type of work can properly absorb. 

So much for the method of opera- 
tion of the creative department. The 
printing plant, in connection with this 
creative department, operates as if it 
were an outside house and gives cost 
estimates on each job at request. All 
questions of selling contact are of 
course eliminated. The printing divi- 
sion of this business does outside work, 
for which a separate sales staff is 
maintained and operated independent- 
ly. The time required for printing and 
mailing is figured on the pin-board 
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tion less wasting of creative time and 
money. The record of each worker is 
available in quite some detail. With 
this plan it is possible to eliminate 
much work that is unprofitable. 

In this setup each creative worker, 
depending upon the type of work he 
does, is allowed a small ratio of over- 
head time which may be used for talk- 
ing with the client, for sickness, or for 
routine interorganizational duties. No 
worker is permitted to go over his lim- 
it. Each worker has literally his quota 
of work to turn out, and can by in- 
quiring of the accounting department 
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matically one of the most significant 
obstructions to profits that so many 
printers are facing. Often printers, 
thoroughly convinced of the value of 
a creative department, form such an 
adjunct to their facilities. As work 
comes on they add a staff to handle it. 
Without anything fixed and estab- 
lished with which to check their oper- 
ations, such as the number of presses 
and the average capacity of all these 
presses, the creative department at the 
end of the year’s accounting quite often 
shows up as a loss. With this fact es- 
tablished the actual points at which 
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schedule and the heavy seasons for out- 
side work are not overburdened with 
work from the creative staff. Through 
the scheduling of the pin-board con- 
trol by operating on the yearly budget 
or at least for the full duration of a 
campaign it is possible to smooth out 
the production peaks of the printing 
plant by increasing the work from the 
creative department in dull seasons. 
While the accounting of such a sys- 
tem is more expensive than a hit-or- 
miss method, it pays for itself many 
times over. It is practically impossi- 
ble to go heavily into the red. At all 
times the management knows whether 
the staff is overburdened or is without 
enough work. The production flow is 
comparatively smooth, and this condi- 
tion leads to better work and in addi- 


readily determine whether he is ahead 
of or behind what is expected of him. 

After examination of the pin control 
board, and with a previous experience 
knowledge of the hours each type of 
worker requires to complete a certain 
amount of work, the adequacy of the 
staff is mathematically determined. On 
the basis of previous knowledge it is 
easy to determine the number of work 
hours necessary to complete the work 
scheduled on the board. Multiplying 
the number of the creative workers by 
their work hours a year the obvious 
comparison of work to be accomplished 
with the work hours available, consid- 
ering the present capacity of the staff, 
shows up quite clearly. 

Such a system of operation as is 
explained in this article obviates auto- 


the department caused this loss are 
usually not apparent. Arbitrarily to 
decimate the force to trim the salary 
list is not the sanest way out of the 
dilemma, although this is the method 
most readily available. Whenever the 
printer is faced with such a loss in his 
creative department, more often than 
not he may condemn the creative de- 
partment altogether and feel that he 
had better stick to job printing. 

The budget and time-fee system pro- 
hibits work without a profit. Any ac- 
tivity that does not show up in the 
budget as work that will eventually re- 
sult in profit is automatically discard- 
ed before the time and money shown 
by overhead are spent on it. 

The printing house that has used 
this program so successfully makes 
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quite a sales point of this method of 
operation. First of all, the system is 
a cost-plus system. It is the same 
method of operation as is used by 
architects and in many cases builders. 
Further, with this system the client 
buys to the fullest extent the advan- 
tages of whatever talent the creative 
department miay have, for the crea- 
tive department is interested in selling 
its creative time. It need not neces- 
sarily recommend the method that is 
the most expensive, but can suggest 
the type of direct mail that is best 
suited to accomplish the purpose. 
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The large and intelligent advertiser 
does not expect the printer to operate 
at a loss. He knows that if the printer 
loses money at one point he must make 
it up at some other. With the budget 
and time-fee system the client knows 
that the printer’s profit will be fair; 
that it will be regularly distributed 
and never excessive; and that this reg- 
ularity of earning a fair profit leaves 
this creative department’s collective 
mind free to do a good job without try- 
ing to squeeze the ultimate amount of 
printing out of the client. This system, 
then, possesses vital advantages. 
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Heating a Printshop With Warm-Air Furnaces 


By C. W. GEIGER 


GAS heating installation of inter- 

est to the printing field is that of 

the Abbot Printing Company, in the 

Arts and Crafts Building, 500 Howard 
Street, San Francisco. 

Many people do not know that print- 
ing material is particularly susceptible 
to the influence of cold. The printers’ 
ink used becomes thick and gummy in 
cold weather, with consequent smudg- 
ing of paper. To offset this action some 
plants use perforated-pipe gas burners 
over the pressheads in proximity to 
the printed sheets. In the plant of the 
Abbot Printing Company a more uni- 
form heat is obtained by using a bat- 
tery of gas-heated warm-air furnaces. 

The workshop measures 100 by 85 
feet, with 12-foot ceilings, having two 
side exposures of one-half glass and six 
glass skylights measuring 6 by 8 feet. 
To heat this space, four warm-air fur- 
naces using a maximum of 200 feet of 
gas every hour are necessary to main- 
tain a temperature of 70 degrees. A 
rapid warm-air circulation is induced 
through these furnaces by means of a 


No. 4 Sturdevant fan propelled by a 
2-horse-power motor which regularly 
delivers 4,000 feet of air a minute. 

A thermostat is used on this instal- 
lation to maintain a maximum temper- 
ature of 70 degrees in the room. This 
temperature control is of great value 
because the ink is kept at a constant 
degree of consistency, and this natu- 
rally is reflected in the quality of the 
printing. Economy of fuel is likewise 
produced by the action of this thermo- 
stat, which reduces the volume of gas 
to the required point. 

Based on a yearly consumption basis, 
approximately six hundred thousand 
cubic feet of gas will be used in this 
plant at a cost of approximately five 
hundred dollars. This will mean high- 
est quality of printing and comfortable 
and sanitary quarters for the employes. 
Such an expenditure can be capitalized 
to financial advantage by this progres- 
sive firm in improved standards of 
product and increased volume of out- 
put due to the high percentage of effi- 
ciency that will be attained. 
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Printing of Unauthorized Checks 


By C. M. LITTELJOHN 


HE printing of checks with the 

name of a certain business house 
or company imprinted thereon, without 
first making sure that the order for 
such printing is actually being placed 
by that company, has been the reason 
for censure aimed at the heads of quite 
a few printers recently. Certain of the 
printshops of Seattle, Washington, for 
instance, have been blamed for this in- 
discriminate printing of checks, which 
has resulted in the committing of nu- 
merous forgeries. The retail business 
houses have been victimized and banks 
inconvenienced through this fraud. 


By printing the name of a certain 
woll-known company on the left side 
of a check or in the heading, the print- 
ing house is often the innocent cause 
of the concern being duped, and also 
helps support a bad-check artist. 

Progressive business houses have re- 
cently lent distinction to their negoti- 
able commercial paper by dressing it 
up with artistic typography. Checks 
from the bank have either been highly 
personalized by adding to the printed 
information thereon, or entirely new 
checks of an individual nature have 
been created to carry the trade-mark 
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and slogan of the organization. With 
the aid of printer’s ink enterprising 
firms have thus given a distinct adver- 
tising value to their checks. 

Printers have been called upon to 
print checks for those business houses 
on selected stock, and to cut them of 
larger size so that they stand out from 
the average small checks. This makes 
that particular business check con- 
spicuous in a batch of smaller com- 
mercial paper going through the hands 
of many different ‘individuals on its 
clearing-house journey. 

Certain checks have become extreme- 
ly familiar by their distinctiveness. 
Printers have helped to make them as 
noticeable in some cities as greenbacks. 
Carrying the name of a local company 
that may happen to have a financial 
reputation comparatively as strong as 
that of the Bank of England, usually 
these checks are accepted without ques- 
tion wherever presented in the com- 
munity. Companies that carry large 
payrolls, paying off hundreds or even 
thousands of employes once or twice a 
month, give wide circulation to their 
checks in that particular locality in 
which they are situated. Some of their 
checks are noticed almost daily in the 
business and financial circles of the 
city, and are recognizable at sight. 

In this printed distinctiveness, how- 
ever, lies the danger that a printshop 
may receive orders for books of these 
checks from a designing stranger who 
drops in. Strange as it may seem, some 
take such business without verifying 
the order over the telephone. Profes- 
sional bad-check artists have capital- 
ized on their insight into this modern 
trend for specially printed checks on 
the part of the large manufacturer, 
the prominent business establishment, 
or even the professional man. 

Detective agencies in cities of the 
Pacific Coast are even now on the trail 
of bad-check artists who have spread 
in their wake quantities of worthless 
checks. In the latest specific instance 
of this practice in Seattle about a hun- 
dred checks carrying the name of a 
large hotel in the Pacific Northwest 
were circulated. They bore the forged 
name of the manager of the establish- 
ment. The clever crook is believed by 
the detectives examining this “job” to 
have had the checks printed at a local 
printshop earlier in the week. Then he 
filled each one out carefully with the 
forged signature of the manager, who 
was absent from the city, and present- 
ed them in the hectic rush of Saturday 
selling, when the clerks in the stores 
were too busy to scrutinize carefully 
the imitation checks, which were seem- 
ingly recognizable as genuine by their 
typographical individuality. 
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How Five Effective Mailing Pieces 
Were Sold With an Idea 


the thing.” But the modern print- 

ing salesman says, “The idea’s 
the thing.” The idea must be right; the 
vehicle that carries it is a secondary 
consideration. First comes the idea, 
and then its application to the specific 
sales problem facing the customer. 

Ideas originate in the subconscious 
mind; of that there is no doubt. They 
don’t come to one while busy with the 
complexities of typographical details, 
of choosing the right kind of stock or 
color scheme. They come to life while 
the conscious mind is at rest, usually 
while one is riding on the street-car, 
walking down the street, or seated at 
home reading an adventure story. At 
such times the conscious mind is re- 
laxed and ideas begin to bubble up out 
of the subconscious. There are innu- 
merable instances of forceful activity 
of the subconscious mind during sleep 
and the solving of complex problems 
that had baffled the sleeper during the 
hours spent at his office. 

Robert Updegraff, writing in Maga- 
zine of Business, asserts: ‘Desk-free 
thinking is likely to be better thinking 
because it gives the subconscious mind 
a better opportunity to operate. Ordi- 
narily, too, it is less of a strain on the 
conscious mind, for it is less concen- 
trated and the thinker is subject to less 
mental irritation from the interrup- 
tions of office routine.” 

Updegraff further likens the think- 
ing process to the process of cooking. 
Our conscious minds, he says, cook with 
fire—mental energy that it consciously 
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applied. Our subconscious minds func- 
tion as fireless cookers, finishing the 
cooking process on projects or prob- 
lems turned over to them by our con- 
scious minds after the cooking has 
been carried well past the start. 

So, if you are seated at your desk 
consciously struggling to evolve a suit- 
able idea, try putting on your hat and 
going for a half-mile walk. Free your 
conscious mind from strain and, pres- 
to, ideas begin to pop up in your mind 
so fast that you can hardly keep track 
of them. You have opened the channel 
to the subconscious mind and are giv- 
ing it a chance to operate. 

How does this apply to the problem 
of selling printing? Watch the process. 
We decide consciously that we are go- 
ing to evolve a series of selling pieces 
for a certain line of business. We know 
a customer in that line who is a good 
prospect. He needs something to stim- 
ulate his business, knows that he needs 
it, and is in the market for ideas. The 
following experience of how a mere 
one-piece printing idea grew into five 
pieces will demonstrate the process. 

A customer of mine in the building- 
loan field had complained of the lack 
of new ideas in that field. “Continu- 
ally,” he remarked, “we are shouting 
‘Six per Cent and Safety.’ That’s our 
slogan. It has become meaningless to 
the public. We require a newer view- 
point. But to restate this phrase in a 
new manner is unusually difficult.” I 
agreed with him and mentally regis- 
tered a vow that I would try to evolve 
a new selling idea for his business. 


I left his office and spent the after- 
noon calling on building-loan associa- 
tions in the city. I visited these places 
as a prospective in astor, not as the 
salesman of printing. I talked with a 
dozen executives about their business, 
sympathizing with them in their prob- 
lems, adding observations of my own 
that encouraged comment. The follow- 
ing day I continued the procedure. 

During the process I collected a mis- 
cellaneous assortment of literature. It 
was strangely similar in appeal, sin- 
gularly technical in its expression and 
dull to read. It reflected that dearth of 
ideas of which my friend had com- 
plained. I found six definite appeals 
expressed in all of the pieces I picked 
up during my two-day survey. 

These appeals were built around the 
following ideas: (1) safety; (2) tax 
exemption; (3) state supervision; (4) 
non-fluctuating; (5) can be bought on 
time; (6) no penalties assessed for 
late or missing payments. 

Now these appeals are old appeals. 
Four of them are obvious to the aver- 
age investor, because the state laws are 
responsible for tax exemption, non- 
fluctuation of par value, elimination of 
penalties, and state supervision. And 
we don’t give an advertiser especial 
credit for doing something which the 
law compels him to do. Also, these ap- 
peals lack the human touch that brings 
them into our daily life, our invest- 
ment problems. They fail to bring the 
prospect into the picture. 

The problem, then, was to make the 
reader see himself as the person who 
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should save, as the fellow who should 
make provision for his family, as the 
man who should own his home or give 
his children a better chance in life. 
We all remember the revolution that 
broke forth in insurance advertising 
some years ago when one of the larger 
companies started on a new campaign 
with a full page in one of the national 
magazines. It showed a picture of a 
young widow with two little children 
sitting, in a poorly furnished room, at 
a dinner table on which was shown a 
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for some clue that might hint at what 
I wanted. I found it in a most unlikely 
place—a parent-teacher bulletin. 

The clue was an article dealing with 
schoolteachers and their investments. 
From the statistics gathered by the 
writer, the inference was drawn that 
schoolteachers were “easy marks” for 
get-rich-quick schemes of all varieties. 
Their hard-earned dollars in the ag- 
gregate represented a stupendous sum, 
and it seems that a large portion of 
each year’s surplus and savings found 
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This said: ‘Eleven Million Americans 
Must Be Right (and then, overleaf) 
When They Have Invested Over Seven 
Billion Dollars in Building and Loan 
Associations.” Now, seven thousand 
million is a lot of money, and when 
later on we added the footnote “Not a 
dollar lost in principal or interest in 
seventeen years to any investor in any 
building and loan association in Cali- 
fornia” it carried added significance. 
Certainly it was a new way of saying 
“Six per Cent and Safety.” 


These are (in order) the first and second folders in this forceful series of mailing pieces. The originals are bor- 
dered in red instead of the color used here. As seen, the copy used was brief and pungent, and piqued the curiosity 


rather light meal of bread, potatoes, 
and beans. The caption under the pic- 
ture read: “Your wife may object to 
insurance; your widow won’t!” 
Immediately the average reader saw 
himself as the careless husband and 
father. He wondered just what would 
happen if his wife and children were 
suddenly left destitute. The prospect 
was immediately made a part of the 
picture. The problem seemed to be sim- 
ilar in its relation to the building-loan 
field, as seen from my viewpoint. 
That night I went home and studied 
some of these recent insurance cam- 
paigns in my scrapbook. Next morn- 
ing I spent three hours in the public 
library looking through the current 
magazines, association bulletins, trade 
papers, and miscellaneous publications 


its way into the purchase of doubtful 
mining stock, spurious securities, and 
wild-cat ventures of all kinds. 

Here, then, seemed to be a specific 
group which, if it could be convinced 
that an investment were actually safe, 
sound, and profitable, would turn to it 
again, but with the difference that, 
whereas before the members got stung, 
they would now benefit. 

The opening shot was fired three 
weeks later, and the form of appeal 
and the wording were both unique. The 
outside design was of a school siate, a 
form with which every schoolteacher 
is familiar. It aroused a sympathetic 
vibration, so to speak, in her conscious- 
ness. It had a friendly look about it. 
The phrase on the slate was also cal- 
culated to implant the idea of safety. 


The second mailing piece again pre- 
sented the familiar slate. This time it 
was showing a problem in arithmetic 
worked out in roughly chalked figures. 
The problem was stated in simple sub- 
traction in this manner: 

$10,000 

$ 6,000 

$ 4,000 Profit 
Would this interest you? 

I figured that every schoolteacher 
would at least open the folder to see 
what was inside. If the teacher were 
a woman it was a safe bet that she 
would do so. The natural curiosity that 
a woman is supposed to possess would 
guarantee that. Judging by the flood 
of reply cards that came from this 
mailing piece, my surmise was not far 
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wrong. Better than 9 per cent replied 
out of a list of ten thousand names. 

The explanation of the simple prob- 
lem in arithmetic was given on the in- 
side of the folder. It read: ‘‘Would you 
buy a piece of property under the fol- 
lowing conditions? Purchase price, $6,- 
000. Terms: $50 cash down and $50 a 
month. You pay no interest, no taxes, 
no assessments, and after com- 
pleting your monthly payments 
you are guaranteed a sale at 
$10,000 with no commissions to 
pay.” A tempting project! 

Of course the whole project 
was to revolve around a regular 
deposit of $50 each month with 
this one particular building-loan 
concern, and this at the end of 
120 months, with compound in- 
terest, amounted to $10,000. The 
investor actually deposited dur- 
ing that period only $6,000. The 
plan was shown with complete 
details on the inside of folder. 

The third piece was mailed 
just before the school vacation 
started, and besides being sent 
to the schoolteacher list was also 
mailed to a large general list. 
We listed the four negative men- 
tal conditions that surround the 
average investor: doubt, fear, 
worry, and trouble. These words 
were shown in the front of the 
folder in red script, with a hand 
holding a cloth shown erasing 
them. Below appeared the three 
words “Wipe Them Out.” Two 
more pieces completed the series. 
These were captioned with ap- 
peals calculated to arouse the 
prospect through three avenues. 
They asked the questions, “Why 
not invest for your dollar’s sake, 
(then) for your family’s sake, 
(and at last) for your own 
sake?” In this way we reached 
the unselfish investors as well as 
the chap who invested merely for 
his individual enrichment. 

This campaign as described 
changed completely my method 
of selling printing. I no longer 
make the weary daily round ask- 
ing an opportunity to bid on a 
job. Business men, I find, will 
pay a good price for an idea, but 
they want a bid on a job. There’s the 
difference, and its the recognition of 
this difference that determines wheth- 
er you are a printing solicitor or an 
advertising-printing salesman. All the 
wealth comes from ideas, and in no 
business are ideas more profitable than 
in the printing business, because you 
can sell them to others and profit. 

The printing business has reached a 
point, I think, where the words “print- 
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ing trade” no longer describe our ac- 
tivities. Our business has become high- 
ly specialized and complex. “Trade” is 
defined by Webster as “a particular 
means of livelihood learned and en- 
gaged in, especially along mechanical 
lines.” The italics are mine. But the 
printing business is no longer a trade. 
It is something more. It amounts to a 


The cover of the third piece drove home with a 


smash the reliability of this investment 


profession. And Webster says that a 
profession is “a vocation that requires 
learning and mental rather than man- 
ual labor.” Quite a distinction! 

And there you have the crux of the 
whole discussion. Mental activity deals 
with ideas and their application to 
specific problems. Skilled manual la- 
bor is concerned with the mechanical 
process by which the idea is given vis- 
ible form. Thus the printing business 
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consists of two clearly defined branch- 
es having a different viewpoint and a 
different function. The one creates. 
The other reproduces. The creator of 
anything new and original that has 
real value commands a good price for 
his product and service. He visualizes; 
he adapts. He shows the idea may be 
applied to the advantage of the busi- 
ness man, and when this man 
is shown an advantage his ten- 
dency is to grasp it. Men are 
eager to be shown new ways of 
stimulating their business, and, 
when you can show them, then 
and there you will eliminate the 
competitor and his bid. In the 
parlance of the prize ring, you 
have found an opening that puts 
your competitor at a strategic 
disadvantage and your house in 
a strong position, to say nothing 
of the increased respect the cus- 
tomer has for you as an indi- 
vidual and the increased amount 
of dependence upon you that he 
naturally feels in an emergency. 

Quit matching on prices, qual- 
ities, and equipment, and match 
wits. Show the customer a new 
way of selling and he will give 
you the job of telling. Any old 
tooth-plumber can pull a tooth. 
It takes a real specialist to ex- 
tract one and do it painlessly. 
Ideas are the forceps with which 
you can extract the painful and 
expensive molar of competition 
and competitive bids. 

Always keep in mind that a 
printing job is an expense in 
the customer’s eyes. A business- 
building idea is an investment. 
Sell him ideas instead of print- 
ing jobs. Printing costs. Adver- 
tising pays. Think it over. 


oo} Ga—_—+- 
A Good Special Page 


for Summer 


The Monticello (Ind.) Journal 
has developed a special page fea- 
ture that is proving a money- 
maker in the summer season. At 
the lakes around Monticello are 
some two hundred summer cot- 
tages occupied most of the warm 

season. The Journal has a summer 
page with a border of vacation sug- 
gestions and scenes partly filled with 
advertising suggestive to the campers, 
and has contracted with the advertis- 
ers to run the page once a week, Mon- 
day or Tuesday, over ten weeks, to 


-distribute on this day a paper to each 


cottage, and also to give extra copies 
for distribution. The page pays its own 
way and develops other advertising. 
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When These Printers Offer “Service” 
They Mean Just What They Say 


By EDMUND E. KEOUGH 
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What is “serv 


stationery? Not to these printers! “Extra-intelligent { 
assistance” is their definition. Here are valuable ideas | 
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‘A VHERE is much preaching these 
days about the greater service 
printers must render, a solution 

which in general vagueness is reminis- 
cent of other panaceas that have been 
advanced from time immemorial. There 
is scarcely a printer who has not been 
entertained with the new cry for more 
constructive service in his industry, 
more really worthwhile effort to make 
printed matter of the greatest possible 
productiveness to the buyer. In this 
connection it has been said that Amer- 
ican business thrives on one-word slo- 
gans; witness the cyclical popularity 
of the widely known “efficiency,” the 
much-mooted “psychological,” and the 
constantly recurrent calls for “produc- 
tion.” Is the prevalent stressing of ser- 
vice, then, merely another manifesta- 
tion of this condition? 

To the great rank and file of print- 
ers, the men whose duty it is to inter- 
pret general terms into more and more 
jobs and ever-increasing weekly pay- 
rolls, the present insistence on greater 
service does not mean anything. It is 
admittedly an extremely difficult task 
to mix an abstract generalization with 
printers’ ink—no matter how exqui- 
sitely that thought may be phrased— 
and extract therefrom prosaic dollars 
and cents. Perhaps that accounts for 
the multitudinous mixtures that are to 
be found masquerading as service. 

For example, there is the case of the 
printer who associated the mediocre 
quality of his work with a recently ac- 
quired sprightly flivver, and forthwith 
emblazoned his letterheads and both 
sides of the vehicle with the slogan, 
“Klaxson, the Service Printer.” 

We might also record the instance 
of another convert to service who con- 
ceived the bright idea of cutting prices, 
with the inevitable annihilation of 
quality and value, and then had the 
temerity to advertise, “Our aim is to 
make your printed matter more valu- 
able!” Again, think of that deluded 
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printer who determined to give greater 
service by emphasizing quality even to 
the extent of disregarding promises, if 
such action were necessary to assure 
the finest in typography; and then he 
promptly and expeditiously lost sev- 
eral important accounts because of his 
tardiness in making deliveries. Could 
one describe this as good service? 

Quite probably it is on account of 
the distressing frequency of the last- 
mentioned method that the majority of 
printers have endeavored to solve this 
problem by giving their customers the 
utmost in typography commensurate 
with vrompt deliveries. But does the 
most careful work that time permits 
necessarily solve the problem? Can it 
be that Klaxson is really rendering 
constructive service to his customers, 
thanks both to the mediocre quality of 
his output and the accessibility of his 
delivery facilities? Is it actually pos- 
sible that the printer who strives con- 
scientiously to put into his printing the 
utmost quality that time allows is, as a 
matter of fact, really injuring not only 
himself and his customer, but the en- 
tire industry? Assuredly it does not 
seem so. But let us consider the facts 
for a moment; let us find out, if pos- 
sible, just what is a service printer and 
what is real printing service. 

Klaxson, a casual checkup reveals, 
turns out work that is no better and 
no worse than that produced by 90 per 
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cent of the printers throughout this 
country. In this respect he typifies the 
ordinary or garden variety of printer. 
But when it comes to ability to work 
with marked rapidity, we find that he 
has, as the quaint but very trite slang 
expresses it, a very decided “bulge” on 
his contemporaries—largely because he 
does not let mere quality stand in the 
way of prompt deliveries. 

Doubtless this appears to be a rather 
insecure basis upon which to rest the 
claim of “the service printer.” How- 
ever, when further inquiry develops 
that 95 per cent of Klaxson’s custom- 
ers are mail-order companies it be- 
comes apparent that his claims are, 
after all, well merited, for it is unfor- 
tunately a fact that prompt delivery 
of printed matter is far more impor- 
tant to such concerns than the quality 
appeal. Indeed, those who have made 
exhaustive study of the subject inform 
us that the quality suggestion in mail- 
order “literature” is positively injuri- 
ous, as it is entirely inconsistent with 
the fundamental economy appeal on 
which such advertising is based. 

Thus, while Klaxson might be able 
to “get away” with the prompt-service- 
fair-quality idea, other printers trying 
the same method might, and all too 
frequently do, fail miserably. This is 
partly due, of course, to the fact that 
not all enjoy the same type of trade 
that thoroughly establishes Klaxson’s 
claim to service. It is also due to the 
fact that genuine quality is essential in 
most sales-producing printed matter, 
and genuine quality is impossible with- 
out adequate time being given to it. 

Yet here again printers who have at- 
tempted to solve the problem by com- 
bining the maximum in quality with 
prompt deliveries have so frequently 
failed to give constructive service. Very 
often this is because printed matter, 
regardless of how splendidly executed 
it might have been, was not part of an 
intelligent plan. Or it might be that it 
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was not sent to the proper mailing list, 
or was not followed up properly, or, as 
is frequently the case, did not make the 
proper appeal. There is also the fact 
that many well-prepared and well- 
printed broadsides have failed simply 
because the firm that sent them out 
was not prepared to handle the result- 
ing inquiries and orders. 

In any of these contingencies, print- 
ing, carefully and thoughtfully exe- 
uted though it may be, is certain to be 
10n-productive from a sales viewpoint. 
Jonsequently it is entirely conceivable 
hat a printer called upon 
o produce such material 

ould render a really con- 
tructive service, not by 
»yroducing the maximum 
quality within the interval 
specified, but by advising 
ihat no printed matter be 
used until the other fac- 
tors had been adjusted cor- 
rectly to conditions. 

From the foregoing it is 
ebvious that this much- 
discussed subject of great- 
er service in the printing 
industry is many-angled, 
and one that requires ex- 
tremely careful considera- 
tion. Without attempts to 
define the term in its grow- 
ing significance, it would 
perhaps not be out of place 
to suggest some of its more 
conspicuous features, illus- 
trating them with a few 
recent and very gratifying 
examples of the modern 
provision of constructive- 
merchandising assistance 
that is rapidly coming to 
be recognized as a part of 
the stock in trade of every 
truly progressive printer. 

In the first place, modern printing 
service has for its solid foundation the 
newer spirit of industrial codperation 
that is beginning to characterize the 
American business. To codperate it is 
essential to know how the person or 
thing with whom one is to codperate 
operates. In taking steps to know this 
the printer is passing from his erst- 
while status of a passive order-taker 
and direction-follower and is becoming 
a critical and analytical student of his 
customer’s affairs. He is acquiring not 
only the ability but the determination 
to put himself in the other fellow’s 
place. In this situation, and on the 
strength of his own experience, rein- 
forced by a daily contact with similar 
conditions, he is becoming prepared to 
analyze his customers’ merchandising 
problems and extend valuable sugges- 
tions for their solution. 
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This fact is excellently illustrated by 
a Boston printer’s constructive work. 
While examining one catalog he was 
printing he was impressed with the 
wide range of articles manufactured. 
It occurred to him that unless the cat- 
alog were sent to every logical pros- 
pect certain genuine “leads” might be 
missed. However, it was rather volu- 
minous, and as the articles in question 
were for general household consump- 
tion it would scarcely be practicable to 
send copies out indiscriminately on ac- 
count of the prohibitive expense. 


A brief survey developed the fact 
that a simple booklet based upon the 
family-of-products idea and enclosed 
in all packages would solve the prob- 
lem. This constructive recommendation 
was made accordingly, with the re- 
sult that the printer received an order 
for many thousands of booklets and at 
the same time helped in securing wider 
distribution for his customer’s goods. 
He has since adapted the idea to the 
requirements of other customers with 
similarly satisfactory results, both to 
them and to himself. 

There is also the instance of a Chi- 
cago printer who, having consistently 
failed to secure an account by the usual 
intensely competitive methods, submit- 
ted a constructive suggestion that is 
netting him many thousands of dollars 
a year. The prospect was a food manu- 
facturer who obstinately refused to be 
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“sold” on the possibility of increasing 
his sales through greater use of dealer 
literature. The printer who suggested 
the plan was rebuffed repeatedly. Aft- 
er several attempts, and becoming de- 
termined to get out of the beaten order- 
chasing path, he armed himself with 
several of the prospect’s order blanks 
and canvassed the dealers. A few days 
later he walked into the food manu- 
facturer’s office, handed him orders for 
some three or four carloads of food 
products, and observed that if he un- 
derstood this manufacturer’s retailer 


“Handed him orders for some three or four carloads of food products, and observed that if he 
understood the manufacturer’s retailer problems well enough to sell carloads 
direct he certainly could do so through printed material” 


problems well enough to sell carloads 
direct he certainly could do so through 
printed material. Today that account 
runs into six figures annually. 
However, every printer cannot spare 
enough time from the office to investi- 
gate a prospect’s dealer problems as 
thoroughly as in the instance cited. At 
least a Worcester printer, rated at five 
thousand dollars, could not, which was 
probably one of the reasons he ren- 
dered equally constructive service of a 
somewhat different nature. One of the 
larger concerns in his city, having 
shortly before entered the national- 
advertising field, gave him an order for 
a broadside. By judicious questioning 
it was brought out that the piece had 
not been properly planned. It was not 
a part of a definitely prepared series, 
was in no way related to any other 
piece in the number the firm intended 
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to issue, and but slight consideration 
had been given to the mailing list to 
which it was to be distributed. In other 
words, this mailing piece was to be 
merely a haphazard shot in the dark. 
The printer immediately sensed an 
opportunity for constructive sugges- 
tions. The dummy was revised slightly 
to give it the proper appeal, several 
other pieces were outlined as supple- 
mentary units, and further broadsides 
were specified for mailing over a pe- 
riod of several months. The printer 
also suggested that instead of intrust- 
ing the distribution to the dealers the 
latter be requested to send in all the 
names of their customers and pros- 
pects, thus enabling the manufacturer 
to care for this important detail. 
Through such constructive sales- 
manship, and despite extremely limited 
facilities, this Worcester printer ren- 
dered service that embodied all the 
best elements of the term—codéperation 
with his customer to the extent of sys- 
tematizing his direct-mail advertising 
and reducing the waste that is inevita- 
ble in dealer distribution of advertis- 
ing material. Beyond this, he effected 
service to himself and to his fellow- 
printers by creating new business as a 
substitute for the old destructive meth- 
od of stealing it by hook or crook— 
with an emphasis on the latter word 
—from some of his fellow-printers. 
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The “Bad Boy” Is Washing 
His Face 


Sing your song in jazz type, 

Ere the craze begins to wane— 
When clients cry for ads. that sell 
Then typos. will be sane 

And set ’em up so that to read 
We stand not on the head; 

And faces use to make it sure 

The Message Can Be Read! 


Someone has called the present-day 
flair for freakish design in illustration, 
ornament, and type the “bad-boy age” 
of typography, pointing the parallel 
that the village’s most irrepressible 
youth often grows up to become its 
most substantial citizen. Accepting the 
designation as the basis for argument, 
certain signs now indicate that the 
“bad boy” is once in a while washing 
his face and combing his hair, that he 
is recognizing his responsibilities—is, 
so to speak, growing up. 

An examination of the typography 
of advertisements in recent issues of 
the leading magazines shows a less fre- 
quent resort to the bizarre effects that 
have been so strikingly apparent in the 
past two years, and a greater use of 
legible type faces, set in conventional 
shapes in lines horizontal to the base 
of the page, with a more conservative 
treatment of all accompanying illustra- 
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tions, backgrounds, and embellishment. 
Bodoni, Bodoni Bold, Bodoni Bold Ital- 
ic, Century Expanded, and Century 
Bold, in particular, and other modern 
roman faces, in general, seem now in 
greater favor for ad.-setting than for 
some little time past. 

The proponents of the theory that 
“type was made to read” are heartened 
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in their plea for a return to sanity by 
the fact that advertisements set with 
good typographic taste in readable 
type faces are now so conspicuous that 
they stand out like a helicon tuba in a 
boys’ band. Verily, when all cry for at- 
tention with a loud voice no one can 
be heard!—From a Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company advertisement. 
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High-Pressure or Steady-Pressure Selling? 


By EMERSON G. WULLING 


N OFFHAND comment sometimes 

means a lot. Here’s a fair exam- 
ple: Says Will, “He’s a friendly chap.” 
Replies Bill, “Friendly, me eye; he’s a 
salesman—he has to act friendly!” 

It is true that a salesman must be 
friendly in order to be a seller, and a 
lot of sales friendliness is pure var- 
nish. But especially obnoxious is the 
breezy young fellow in the well-pressed 
gray suit who wears his hat at an an- 
gle and blows into the office with a 
cheerio and vise-clasp. He is obnoxious 
because there is nothing you can put 
him out for and because he is cocksure 
that you will be benefited by giving him 
an order. But most sales friendliness 
is sincere enough. Only persons who 
are fundamentally amiable and friend- 
ly can stay with the selling game. 

Where do these remarks take us? 
Simply to this: Friendliness in selling 
is necessary, and it is present in two 
major forms—(1) high-pressure and 
(2) steady-pressure salesmanship. 

High-pressure salesmanship is dis- 
courteous and insulting, however many 
orders it may secure. It is discourteous 
because it exalts its product over an- 
other man’s product. It says “better” 
and “best”; but those judgments can 
be applied only by disinterested par- 
ties. We hate the man who calls him- 
self better than anyone else. We ought 
in all consistency to hate the man who 
says his product is better than an- 
other’s. To call him discourteous is to 
be courteously mild. 

And then high-pressure salesman- 
ship is insulting because it bamboozles. 
It says, “You are intelligent if you 
buy, and I won’t let you be fool enough 
not to buy.” It goes on the assumption 
that a buyer has neither the inclina- 
tion nor the ability to make a sound 
purchase. In some cases, we must ad- 
mit, this assumption is valid; but it is 
still an insulting assumption. 

But there are objections to these 
statements. How is a product to find a 
champion if its maker won’t stand up 
for it? How will a product be brought 
to a buyer’s attention if the maker does 
not have enough confidence in his prod- 


uct to “sell” it? The answer in each 
case is, “It won’t.” How is the paradox 
to be resolved? How can a seller cham- 
pion his product without being discour- 
teous and rude? By steady pressure! 

To be succinct: High pressure says, 
“Get your man; sell him; beat him into 
it; it’s good for him (and better for 
us).” Steady pressure says, “Give val- 
ue; be reliable, assure your prospect of 
absolute dependability.” 

No salesman has a right to say, “My 
product is the best on the market,” 
even if it is so. What he may say and 
should say and should be able to back 
up is, “My product is suited to your 
need.” No salesman has a right to say, 
“You should buy my product; it will 
be to your advantage,” even if it is so. 
What he may say and should say and 
should be able to back up is, “You may 
buy my product with the fullest confi- 
dence in its real value.” 

Steady pressure is the civilized way 
of selling. The printed page is the best 
device for maintaining steady pres- 
sure. Here are some advantages of the 
printed page for maintaining steady 
pressure: (1) it does not intrude, (2) 
it waits for the right moment, (3) it 
is quick, (4) it is accurate, (5) it is 
easy, (6) it can be amusing, (7) it can 
be beautiful, (8) it is cheap, and (9) 
it is persistent. The principal disad- 
vantages of the printed page in sell- 
ing are the lack of personal contact 
and of a ready order blank. But even 
these can be included to a small extent 
in the modern printed page. 

Printers can very well show their 
confidence in their product by dispens- 
ing with personal salesmanship and 
using only printed salesmanship. They 
would need to retain, of course, the ser- 
vices of the contact man, the man who 
calls with suggestions and dummies at 
the request of the buyer. 

There is little use in giving illustra- 
tions of this. The point is simply that 
high-pressure salesmanship is obnox- 
ious, steady-pressure selling is the one 
proper method, and the printed page is 
the most useful device in maintaining 
this steady pressure for sales. 
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The Construction or Reconstruction of 
the Community Newspaper Plant 


By MILTON F. BALDWIN 


How should you lay out a new or remodeled plant? What 
features are essential? What should an effective plant cost? 


III.—The Compton (Calif.) News-Tribune 


a trivial amount of money. The 
average publisher of a commu- 
rity newspaper would hold this sum in 
siderable respect. But on the other 
and, it is no fortune. Which brings 
us to the question: Can a community 
ewspaper acquire prestige plus dis- 
tnetion through the careful expendi- 
ire of fifteen hundred dollars for the 
purpose of changing the appearance of 
iis home? And the answer is insepara- 
ble from the story of the rejuvenated 
Compton (Calif.) News-Tribune. 

About three years ago the News- 
Tribune was purchased by Carl M. 
Bigsby and W. H. Coonradt, who serve 
respectively as secretary and presi- 
dent. At that time the paper rented 
offices on a side street, and was mov- 
ing along at about average speed and 
obtaining no better than average re- 
sults. This comfortable pace may have 
been soothing to the nerves of the pre- 
vious owners, but the new proprietors 
were entirely willing to trade comfort 
for profits. And the first step toward 
profits, as they viewed it, was a loca- 
tion on the main thoroughfare. 

“Actually a newspaper has little to 
sell at retail but prestige,” explained 
Mr. Coonradt. “It was not in the hope 
of picking up additional want ads. or 
job printing that we moved our office 
from a side street to our present loca- 
tion, but with a desire to become even 
more firmly entrenched as a dominant 
institution in the community.” 

The prominent location might well 
have proved to be a millstone for the 
partners, at the current rental of such 
sites. But they were concerned only 
with the site of the News-Tribune’s 
office, which to most advertisers and 
subscribers was the newspaper itself. 
Therefore, a narrow piece of frontage 
was chosen for the office, connected 
with a space behind, and the width of, 
three stores for the printing plant. By 
this display of foresight the two pub- 
lishers accomplished their objective as 
to location with a minimum of expense. 

The second difficulty was that of 
achieving dominance on the main thor- 
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oughfare despite limitation of narrow 
frontage. Just how the effect of dis- 
tinction was accomplished—and the il- 
lustration more than sufficiently proves 
that it was!—is a brief story. Pillars 
were placed at each side, connected at 
the top by an imitation-stone piece. A 
plate-glass window, 6 by 12 feet in di- 
mensions, was set in a recess about 


their role in emphasizing the atmos- 
phere of dignity and exclusiveness. 
The principal piece of furniture is 
the forty-foot mahogany counter for 
general business. Printing-sample cab- 
inets, the safe, files for current copies 
of the paper, drawers holding bound 
files for past years, and all office rec- 
ords are accommodated beneath the 
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The “News-Tribune” exterior has the quality look 


three feet from the street line. In front 
of the window were placed boxwood 
shrubs, protected by a wrought-iron 
grillwork. Full-length velour drapes 
give a distinctive setoff to the window, 
and fittingly frame the graceful statue 
dominating the fountain and its pool. 
Goldfish and wax pond-lilies add an 
enlivening touch to the fountain pool. 

The floor is smartly covered with in- 
laid marble linoleum, and the plain- 
ness of the walls is disarmed by three 
large tapestries. Potted ferns carry 


counter, and no unsightly racks, files, 
or shelves are required. 

The walls throughout the office and 
plant are painted white. Tables, racks, 
and similar equipment are finished in 
two tones of gray: dark gray where 
dirt will show, and light gray on large 
surfaces that reflect the light. As indi- 
cated in the layout shown, two sky- 
lights aid appreciably in increasing 
the area which is served by daylight, 
and this light is well diffused rather 
than emanating from just two brilliant 
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W. H. Coonradt, the concern’s president, in his office. Both this and the view of the outer office (right) show the ferns and 
tapestries which are factors in the attractive appearance of the “News-Tribune” establishment 


sources. The artificial lighting was 
planned by a lighting expert from the 
local electrical company, who laid it 
out with regard for shadows, height 
from work, and other scientifically es- 
sential factors. Fourteen units are 
used, located five feet above the work. 

One of the most vital features of the 
entire plant is the provision for ex- 
pansion of facilities without shifting 
of present equipment. Units that may 


ad.-machine dump (57), picking up the 
display matter from the Ludlow (39) 
and then passing to the working tops 
(43 and 45). Similarly the straight- 
matter composition comes from the 
straight-matter intertype (62) over 
the straight-matter dump (58) to the 
makeup stones (48-53). The ad. com- 


is so placed as to be readily accessible 
to ad. men and job compositor. 

The whole story simply concerns a 
newspaper which has developed and 
applied plans remarkable for their far- 
sightedness and practicability. Where 
beauty was of prime importance, beau- 
ty came first; where economy of time 
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be required in the future are planned 
for at the corners of units now in use, 
as indicated by the dotted lines, which 
show the prospective locations of such 
equipment when needed. In line with 
this policy of foreseeing growth rather 
than bumping up against it all unpre- 
pared, the advertising, editorial, and 
conference rooms are included in a 
somewhat temporary structure. As the 
expansion of the amount of mechan- 
ical equipment makes necessary the 
use of this space, these offices will be 
removed to new quarters on the second 
floor of the existing business office. To 
date five pieces of new equipment have 
been added, but no original units have 
been moved to place them. 

A straight line between two points 
always has been and still remains the 
ultimate in efficient operation, provid- 
ing that the two points have first been 
brought as closely together as condi- 
tions will permit. Straight-line opera- 
tion, therefore, was the third aim, and 
it was achieved in marked degree. 

Refer to the plant layout. In the 
composing room the ad. metal comes 
from the display linotype (60) over the 
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Layout of the “News-Tribune” Plant 


Office.—(1) Fountain pool; 
chine; (9) ladies’ toilet; (10) men’s toilet; 
stock-cutting table; (14) stone; (15) racks; 
forator, punch, folder; (18) stock cabinet; 
table and drying rack; (22) wrapping table; 
unit; (25) reserved for Miehle vertical; 
cabinet; (28, 30) tables; (29) typewriter; 


(2) table and chair; 
(11) sink. Job Department.—(12) Paper cutter; 
(16) type cabinets; 
(19) roller cabinet; 
(28) 12 by 18 C. & P. jobber; 
(26) Boston stapler. Advertising Department.—(27) Mat. 
(81) desk. Editorial Department.—(32, 33) Desks; 


(6) adding ma- 
(13) 
(17) bindery table with per- 
(20) ink cabinet; (21) makeready 
(24) 10 by 15 Miller 


(3) counter; (4, 5, 7, 8) desks; 


(34) typewriter shelf. Conference Room.—(35) Desk. Ad. Composing Room.—(37) Mitering ma- 


chine; 
extra working top; 


length slug cabinets and full-page galley storage; 
(54, 55) Ludlow matrix cabinets; 


(48-53) news stones; 
chine; 


setting machines; (60) modei 14 linotype; 


(67) proofreader’s desk. Stereotype Room.—(68) Bench; 
(78) type-high shaver; 


easter; (71) casting box; (72) metal pot; 


Press Department.—(75) Makeready table and drying rack; 
(80) tieup table; 


press; (78) Goss Comet web press; 


(38) underpinning cabinet; (39) Ludlow caster; 
(42) ready-mitered border cabinet; 


(58) dump for straight-matter machine; 
(62) model X intertype; 


(79) bench; 


(40) type cabinet; (41) reserved for one 
(48, 45) ad.-man working tops; (44) long- 
(46) saw; (47) standing-ad. galley cabinet; 
(56) proof press; (57) dump for ad. ma- 
(59, 61, 63, 64, 65) reserved for additional type- 
(66) hooks for Ludlow sticks; 
(69) metal bin; (70) Elrod slug and rule 
(74) Miller Universal saw. 

(77) cylinder 
(82) oil drum: 


(76) roller cabinet; 
(81) ink drum; 


(83) roller cabinet. Carrier Room.—(84, 85) Benches. Shipping Department.—(86) Delivery table 


position is handled from the ad. men’s 
working tops to the makeup stones in 
like manner. Also, the bench saw is in 
close proximity to both the ad. men 
and the makeup men, and the Ludlow 


was paramount, that feature received 
the primary consideration. The appear- 
ance and serviceability of the News- 
Tribune plant will remain a profitabl; 
permanent compliment to its owners. 
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A Rough-and-Ready Cost System That 
Will Guide You Safely 


By CARL A. JETTINGER 


_ There should be a happy medium between the elaborate 
‘| cost system and the habit of “guestimating.” There is. The 


‘) plan outlined here will put guessing outside the picture 


; ORE than twenty years have 

Vi passed since the first practical 
: cost systems were installed in 

‘inting offices and printing cost sys- 

ms have during that time been per- 

cted to such an extent that very few 
any better cost systems are in exis- 
nce. Nevertheless many concerns still 

vefer to get along without the use of a 
-ost-finding system, choosing to base 
their selling prices on price lists or es- 
timated production costs. 

Many of the printers who do not op- 
erate a cost-finding system keep tab 
of the number of hours of each kind of 
work that goes into the individual jobs, 
and then figure the cost of this labor 
by using average or recommended hour 
costs, such as are prepared by many 
of the printers’ organizations and pub- 
lished by them, and as are contained in 
the price books issued by a number of 
different concerns. The system here ex- 
plained has been devised for the bene- 
fit of such printers. And let it be stated 
that it is not a cost system in the strict 
sense of the word, but rather a meth- 
od of finding out whether the hour 
costs that have been used during any 
given period of time were high 
enough; and, if not, how much 
higher they must be if they are 
to cover all the expenses incident 
to the business; or, if found too 
high, how much lower these can | 
be made and still cover all the | 
expenses of the plant. 

The cost-finding method as it 
is outlined here applies to what 
is called the all-inclusive hour costs, 
that is, those which include every ex- 
pense of conducting the business and 
of getting out the individual jobs, ex- 
cept materials and also such work as is 
not performed in the plant itself, but 
is bought from cthers. The method 
could be adapted to costs that do not 
include such things as stock handling 
and selling expense, if that should be 
desired for any special reason. 


When using this method it is neces- 
sary, to begin with, to find out how 
many productive or chargeable hours 
were sold in each department, infor- 
mation which in a regular cost system 
comes direct from the time tickets and 
requires considerable work of posting 
and tabulating. In the method here ex- 
plained the number of the chargeable 
hours of each kind sold is taken from 
the records of the cost of the jobs. For 
this reason the method can be used 
even in those offices where no time 
tickets are used, but where employes 
enter the number of hours of the dif- 
ferent kinds of work which were re- 
quired for the individual jobs direct on 
the job envelope, tracer, or other rec- 
ord of costs. Unlike some other cost 
systems, this method does not require 
copying the number of the chargeable 
hours onto a blank of some kind, for 
further calculations. They are simply 
added up on an adding machine. 

To be able to use this method, it is 
necessary that the time used for each 
operation or kind of work on a job be 
entered on the records of the cost of 
the jobs. To make this plainer: It will 





Paper, ink, and other materials 

Work done outside of plant 

3.7 hours hand composition, at $4.00 

2.3 hours small hand-fed platen press, at $2.00.. 


-5 hour paper cutting, at $2.80 
.38 hour girls’ hand bindery ‘“D,’’ at $1.30.... 


6.8 chargeable hours; 


not suffice merely to make an estimate 
of the cost of cutting or padding a job, 
but the time it required to do this work 
(or an estimate of the same) must be 
entered on the job-cost record; and this 
time must be charged against each 
and every job at an established rate, 
which, if it is to be used as the basis 
for comparison, would have to be the 
same during the entire period covered 
by these calculations. To illustrate: If 


| ee eee $51.69 


paper cutting is estimated to cost $2.80 
an hour, then it will not suffice to enter 
on the job cost record a charge of $1.40 
as the probable cost of cutting, but the 
time (which in this case would be five 
units of one-tenth hour, or thirty min- 
utes) too must be entered. 

The most practical job-cost sheet for 
this method has the summary of the 
costs arranged according to the plan 
below. Supposing that we are about to 
find out, or rather check up on, the cor- 
rectness of the hour costs used during 
1928, we will proceed as follows: 

We take the cost sheets of all jobs 
that were charged out during the year 
1928 and add up, first, the total num- 
ber of hours of hand composition that 
were charged to these jobs during the 
year; next, the total number of hours 
of small hand-fed platen-press work; 
next, the total number of hours of pa- 
per cutting, etc. In doing this we take 
the different kinds of work in the same 
order as they appear on the cost sheets. 
Last, we add up the total number of 
chargeable hours of all kinds combined, 
using this total to prove the correct- 
ness of our calculations. 

To perform these additions we 
pick up one cost sheet at a time, 
glance at it to see if it has an en- 
try of work of the kind which we 
are adding, and, if it has, we put 
that on the adding machine. This 
entered, we turn over the sheet 
(to keep the sheets in the same 
order) and pick up the next. The 
sheets that do not show any work 
of the kind we are adding we turn over 
just the same as if we had put work 
shown on them into the adding ma- 
chine, thereby keeping the sheets in 
the same consecutive order. 

To facilitate in the checking of this 
work, we can prove it out whenever we 
have added up the information con- 
tained on twenty-five, fifty, a hundred, 
or whatever other number of these 
sheets we find most practical for this 
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purpose. The total of all chargeable 
hours which we accumulate from the 
line on the cost summaries which shows 
the totals must of course be the same 
as a total obtained by adding together 
the totals of each kind of work. If it is 
not, an error exists somewhere, to dis- 
cover which we check the figures on 
the cost sheets against those on the 
adding-machine strips on which hours 
were added. In doing this we check all 
the figures on an entire cost sheet be- 
fore passing to the next sheet, rather 
than check each department separate- 
ly. As the cost sheets have remained in 
the same order through the entire op- 
eration of adding, this can be easily 
done by jumping from one department 
to the next on the adding-machine 
strips. If the error is not in putting 
the figures on the adding machine, then 
it must be in adding up the total of 
chargeable hours on one or more of the 
job-cost sheets. Wherever it may be, it 
must be found and corrected. 

After all the time on the cost sheets 
has been added up and a grand total of 
the chargeable hours of each kind of 
work charged to the jobs has been ob- 
tained, together with a grand total of 
all chargeable hours, which proves out 
with the chargeable hours of the de- 
partments separately, the next thing 
then in order is multiplying charge- 
able hours of every department with 
the rate that has been charged to the 
work, as shown in the table below. 

From the calculation in that table 
we have found that $13,440.70 was 
charged to jobs during the year as the 
estimated cost of labor and overhead, 
provided that the same hour-cost rates 
were used through the entire period. 
If a different rate was used at differ- 
ent times of the year, then the last 
rate in use should be used in these cal- 
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more, or less. To do this we consult the 
account books of the concern (if our 
calculation covers a calendar year, the 
income tax return will often give all 
the information here wanted) and add 
up the entire cost of running the plant 
during the year, leaving out what was 
paid for materials and work done out- 
side of the plant—for that has nothing 
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that is necessary is to devise rates 
that, if they had been used during the 
period of time covered by our calcula- 
tion, would have provided enough to 
pay the $14,772.47 of total running ex- 
penses shown by the books of account. 
Thus the following rates, which would 
provide a little more than that, could 
be used in the case illustrated: 








1,941 hours hand composition at $4.00 would provide 
2,125 hours small platen press at $2.50 would provide 
347 hours paper cutting at $3.20 would provide 
427 hours girls’ hand bindery at $1.40 would provide 


Total provided on basis of these rates 








to do with the hour costs—and what 
was paid for new equipment. The total 
we obtain, which must include proper 
charges for depreciation of equipment 
and an appropriate salary for such of 
the proprietors as have spent all or 
part of their time upon the business, 
should come very near equaling the 
$13,440.70 which we obtained in the 
previous calculation. Jf it does not, 
then the rates we used as estimated 
hour costs in that calculation were 
either too low or too high. 

We can now very readily arrive at 
the proper new rates, for all that will 
be necessary is to increase or decrease 
the rates we used by the per cent of 
the difference which we found to exist 
between the amount we obtained, cal- 
culating the value of the work at esti- 
mated costs, and the actual cost of it 
as shown by the account books of the 
concern. As an illustration: If the to- 
tal running expenses, as shown by the 
account books, have been revealed to 
be $14,772.47, whereas only $13,440.70 
was charged to finished jobs, based on 
our calculations with estimated costs, 
then the estimated hour costs would 





| 
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Hours Charged to 
Jobs During Year 


Hand composition 


Small hand-fed platen press........... 2,125 


Paper cutting 
Girls’ hand bindery ‘‘D” 


*This total must agree with the total of chargeable hours shown on the cost sheets 


from which the information was taken. 


| 
j 
| 
| *Total chargeable hours..............- 4,840 
| 
| 


Cost 
$ 7,764.00 
4,250.00 
871.60 
555.10 


Rate 
$4.00 
2.00 
2.80 
1.30 


Total cost $13,440.70 








culations. In such an event the amount 
shown as “cost” in our last calculation 
will of course not be correct, but that 
does not matter, for we are not so 
much interested in what was actually 
charged to the jobs as what the amount 
would have been had we used the hour 
rates utilized in our last calculation. 
The problem we then want to solve 
is whether this amount is what the 
work actually cost us, or whether it is 


have to be increased by 10 per cent, for 
$14,772.47 is very nearly 10 per cent 
more than $13,440.70. Instead of the 
$4.00 we used, $4.40 would therefore 
have to be used as the estimated cost of 
hand composition; instead of $2.00 for 
the small hand-fed platen-press work, 
$2.20 would have to be used, etc. 

If it should be considered preferable 
to increase or decrease some rates more 
than others, that, too, can be done. All 


The rates obtained by the method as 
here exemplified do not include interest 
on investment. This, on the average, 
amounts to about 4 per cent of the all- 
inclusive hour costs. This 4 per cent 
can be added, if so desired. Unless it is 
added, any interest paid as part of the 
cost of operating the plant must be 
included in total running expenses. 

The rates obtained can, if preferred, 
be changed into selling prices an hour 
by adding average rate of profit. 

Unless this was done in the books of 
account from which items of running 
expenses were taken, the calculations 
shown do not take into consideration 
that there may have been more work in 
process the first of the year than the 
last, nor the wages that may have been 
unpaid at the first of the year and at 
the last. Each of these factors would 
affect our cost figures. Excepting in 
those years when four or five days of 
wages that were owed to the employes 
at the beginning of the year (from the 
previous year) are paid in that year 
from which we take our figures (this 
happens about once in five years), the 
difference thus caused from these two 
sources combined would in most cases 
not amount to one-fourth of 1 per cent. 

While this rough-and-ready system 
is not recommended to those who want 
a real cost-finding system, it offers a 
good substitute to those who may not 
want, or do not feel able, to go to the 
expense of operating a scientific cost 
system. It provides them with figures 
which prove from their own records 
that the hour costs found by standard 
cost systems must be actual and not 
merely theoretical costs, and it shows 
them, with a fair degree of accuracy, 
just what is the lowest rate an hour 
they dare charge for work if they want 
to get even only the cost of it. 

If due allowances are made for vari- 
ation in work in process and wages due 
at the beginning and end of the time 
covered by the calculations, the results 
will be as accurate as those of any cost 
system. The only exception is that, as 
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the different hour costs to be used are 
set arbitrarily, the overhead expense 
is then arbitrarily distributed. 

Where the time it took to perform 
the various operations on the job is es- 
timated, as it usually is where work- 
men are permitted to charge the time 
worked directly to a job instead of re- 
porting on a daily time ticket, this 
method will provide an effective check 
against underestimating. If the time is 
persistently estimated too low, which 
is very liable to happen, the hour costs 
found by it (and which must be used 
to get cost, if underestimating contin- 
ues) will be unreasonably high. 

This method of finding hour costs 
can of course be used for any other pe- 
rod of time than a year. Thus the 
ciargeable hours of the various jobs 
cin be added up monthly, from the cost 
sieets, before these are filed away, and 
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by using the expenses of that month 
an hour cost can be obtained for work 
done during the month. In that case, 
however, depreciation must be figured 
on a monthly basis, and the work in 
process and unpaid wages at the be- 
ginning and at the end of the month 
will have to be taken into considera- 
tion, for the variation in the cost fig- 
ures produced by these items will be 
twelve times greater if one month’s 
costs are figured alone than if the pe- 
riod is twelve months. 

The most practical way to use this 
system is to add up the chargeable 
hours monthly, proving them out and 
accumulating them until they include 
twelve months’ business. After that a 
yearly average (the most dependable 
basis for fixing selling prices) can be 
figured out monthly, by using for each 
month the data of the preceding year. 
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Do You Buy on a Practical Basis? 
By R. E. HARDAWAY 


‘N THE question, “How do you buy?” 
is wrapped up a lot of mistakes 
made by printers and publishers, and 
the dollars lost in this way amount to 
a staggering total. Most printers ad- 
mit that they do not buy at all, but are 
sold by a slick-talking salesman who 
knows his line, not only as “line” ap- 
plies to stocks in trade but to his sell- 
ing argument as well. 

O. E. Mann has been manager of 
the Bartow (Fla.) Printing Company 
for fourteen years, and has seen his 
plant grow from a loft plant glad to 
get orders for a few handbills to the 
day when with a half-dozen magazines 
and periodicals to be gotten out regu- 
larly he is not afraid to tackle any- 
thing. The rest of this article tells his 
ideas in his own words, as follows: 

I think I have cut my wisdom teeth 
on the buying of paper and printers’ 
supplies of all kinds. I was a long time 
doing this, however, like many a man 
I know, and am much poorer as a re- 
sult. In the early days I was flattered 
if a paper salesman called on me; I 
thought that I was somebody of impor- 
tance. After he had left I usually found 
that I had bought several items I did 
not need at all and some others that I 
could have done without. I would swear 
off, as the saying goes, and walk up- 
rightly until another honeyed speaker 
came along, and then I would load up 
on a new and different kind of paper 
stock or other material. 

As a result of this kind of buying 
my stockroom was always full of the 
wrong kind of paper or cardboard for 
the job I happened to get, and in spite 


of having several hundred dollars tied 
up in this I would be forced to order 
directly what I needed. This cost money 
and left me in the hole on that job un- 
less it was unusually large. Again I 
would have some of that stock on hand 
to add to my waiting list on the shelves, 
and as luck would have it the next job 
would call for something else. In time, 
of course, the paper would age and dis- 
color until it was of no use, and away 
went some more profits. 

Today I have adopted an entirely 
different method of buying paper and 
every other kind of supplies. I know 
what my trade uses and J know the 
lines that two houses carry, together 
with their prices. I do not attempt to 
do business with more than two firms, 
and most of the business goes to one 
of these, for reasons very easy to ex- 
plain. I have learned that a man when 
buying wants something else besides 
paper, and that intangible something 
is service. I can’t get service from 
every Tom, Dick, and Harry that just 
comes along, because he knows and I 
know that if I buy from him I have 
bought for price alone, and when I get 
the order is nobody’s business. 

Now that I have cut out this kind of 
buying I feel that I am doing them a 
favor as well as myself, as my business 
scattered all over the South was worth 
nothing to anybody, and as a conse- 
quence nobody worried over whether 
I got my order on time or not. As a 
rule I didn’t. It’s true I made that fel- 
low sweat next time by giving my or- 
der to someone else, but he looked at it 
in the same way and I got the same 
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results. I now tell these salesmen that 
I am trading with two houses, naming 
them, and tell them in plain English 
why. It is no reflection on them nor on 
their houses, and so I keep their re- 
spect and friendship. I have had some 
of them congratulate me upon this 
stand and inform me that they wished 
others would do likewise, as then they 
would be able to turn in more and bet- 
ter business in a much shorter time. 
The man and the concern that get 
the greater portion of my business 
know that I trade with them for the 
service and satisfaction I get and then, 
with orders of goodly size in hand and 
more coming in every week whether 
the salesman gets around or not, they 
will give me extra-good service. They 
know, too, that I am trading with two 
houses, and that offers enough compe- 
tition to make the best service come my 
way. I do not hesitate to call on them 
for an estimate and prices on any cer- 
tain work I am figuring on, where I 
know the competition is close. I do not 
wish to lose the job, and yet I feel that 
I may without the codperation of the 
paper dealer. I have yet to be disap- 
pointed in this. I couldn’t do it were I 
buying from anybody that came along. 
I remember very distinctly a diffi- 
cult order that came to me for a pe- 
culiar-shaped clasp envelope for elec- 
tion work. I had never heard of that 
shape or size and neither had the sales- 
man when he called, but he declared 
that if it would be of any help to me his 
house would have the required num- 
ber especially made by hand. This he 
did, and so took the worry off my mind 
as to where to get the envelopes. With- 
in two weeks they were delivered, and 
although there were several thousand 
of them they cost over three cents each 
before I had done a bit of printing. 
That’s the kind of service I want and 
expect of the house from which I get 
my supplies. I may lack a ream of a 
certain bond or flatwork paper for a 
job already on the press. I know where 
that paper is to be had. A telephone 
message, a trip to the express company 
by a firm that appreciates my business, 
and reinforcements have arrived in my 
shop before the job is off the press. 
Again, in this manner I can stand- 
ardize my prices as I could in no other 
way. I know what paper a particular 
job calls for and the number of pieces 
the ream will cut and, from constant 
figuring on that particular paper, the 
price of paper a thousand or other 
quantity required. That’s a big item, 
and the result will be that I can give a 
rough estimate of the price of a job 
that will come very close to the actual 
price when computed, and if there is 
paper left on hand I can use it later. 





ERE is a timely discussion that 
He== the major facts of color 

having an important bearing on 
vision. The points discussed are valu- 
able to observe and to study in conjunc- 
tion with the preceding articles. These 
illusions, limitations, and advantages 
of color as a visual stimulation repre- 
sent an aspect of color study that has 
been granted too little attention. They 
are summarized and described here for 
the printer’s benefit, to aid him in mak- 
ing his color applications successful in 
attaining their objectives. 

The strategic use of color is not en- 
tirely a matter of color choice, of har- 
mony, or of esthetics. Underlying the 
whole subject are many peculiarities 
that relate to optics and the visual per- 
ception of hue. These things are handi- 
caps, but they can be made to prove of 
advantage. At any rate, they must be 
understood if the printer is to handle 
the medium of color intelligently, avoid 
errors, and capitalize on illusions. 

First of all, color is definitely di- 
mensional. It exerts an actual change 
in the focus of the eye, which becomes 
near-sighted to the cold hues—blue, vi- 
olet, and green—and far-sighted to the 
warm hues—red, orange, and yellow. 
Red will give the effect of advancing; 
green will seem to retire. 

Figure 1 explains the point. The red 
border and decoration in the left illus- 
tration appear to come forward. The 
green in the right illustration retires. 
Consideration of this illusion proves 
most valuable. Here color can be used 
for emphasis or gradation. A feeling 
of perspective can be imparted to the 
printed display in which warm colors 
will apparently stand forth in relief 
against the cold hues. A fairly evident 
“foreground” and “background” may 
be thus developed and color utilized for 
its dimensional quality as well as for 
its inherent chromatic appeal. 

Figure 2 portrays the illusion a bit 
more strikingly. The red seal and bor- 
der, to the left, seem to occupy a posi- 
tion in front of the green. In the right 
illustration the red, in spite of being 
weakened to a tint, remains prominent- 
ly in the foreground. 

Attention must be given to this pe- 
culiarity of color. A green design of a 
product, for example, could not well 
be displayed on pure red, for the red 
would create a visual competition that 
would literally thrust the green into 
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Facts About Color in Moder Printing 


By FABER BIRREN 
V.—The Dimensions of Color 


the background. Again, orange would 
outstrip blue, and yellow would out- 
strip violet. Car cards, posters, and 
the like must be designed with thought 
given to this dimensional property of 
color. If carefully designed many strik- 
ing effects can be produced. In brief, 
color advances and retires in this ap- 
proximate order: red is most aggres- 
sive, followed by orange and yellow; at 
green it begins to retire, and it fades 
away in violet and blue. 

The dimension of color is not purely 
a limitation. Color opposites for con- 
trast, adjacents for harmony, might 
logically be selected and used as color 
schemes. The one qualification might 
be to apply the selected combination 
with due respect to the dimensions of 
the hues, placing the warm colors for 
foreground effects and employing the 
cold colors for backgrounds. 

In Fig. 3 is illustrated a most im- 
portant factor involved in the visual 
perception of color. In the upper ex- 
ample equal areas of black and white 
have been isolated into squares. The 
contrast is evident. In the lower exam- 
ple equal proportions of the black and 
white have been mingled and contrast 
completely destroyed. The one isolated 
distribution is known as juxtaposition. 
The other mingled distribution is de- 
scribed as diffusion. 

When colors are used in juxtaposi- 
tion, isolated in comparatively large 
areas placed side by side, contrast is 
easily attained, as in this case the eye 
can visualize the hues separately. How- 
ever, when colors are diffused, split up 
into tiny spots or lines, the eye is un- 
able to visualize them separately and 
they consequently are mixed on the 
retina of the eye. 

To state it simply, the result of col- 
or use depends entirely upon its appli- 
cation. If the hues are isolated, as in 
the upper example of Fig. 4, opposites 
are highly effective and will provide 
maximum visual stimulation. But if the 
opposites are mingled, as in the lower 
example of Fig. 4, the hues will be 
compromised and a dull, lifeless tone 
will be given. In the juxtaposition of 
color, the greater the contrast is, the 
sironger the effect. In the diffusion of 
color, the greater the contrast, the 
weaker the effect produced. 

This is an interesting fact. Yet it is 
rarely touched upon or even recognized 
in the field of color literature. Many 
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times a glaring color effect will be de- 
signed, but will be found quite lacking 
in force when the final application is 
made. If hues are placed in juxtaposi- 
tion, great contrast can be attained 
through the use of opposites. Here vis- 
ual stimulations are isolated and give 
plenty of opportunity to offer competi- 
tive sensations to the eye. On the other 
hand, if hues are diffused, opposites 
cannot well -be used if color strength 
is desired. The extremes here will be 
set to work one against the other. 

For strength in diffusion, adjacents 
are the only practical solution. Red 
with violet and orange, for example, 
will in diffusion give the eye one pre- 
dominant sensation of red, inasmuch 
as both violet and orange have red in 
their makeup. And in addition the blue 
in the violet and the yellow in the or- 
ange will lend a vivacity to the effect 
that in a vast majority of cases will 
result in an extremely beautiful and 
notably colorful appeal. Mingled and 
diffused adjacents offer one of the most 
potent and spectacular methods of giv- 
ing strength and interest to color. A 
flat, monochromatic surface will prove 
to be monotonous; its sensation will 
quickly degenerate on the nerves of the 
retina. For this reason a surface com- 
posed of diffused adjacents will, by di- 
versity, uphold the stimulation and an 
ever-exhilarating sensation. 

To summarize the dominant points 
surrounding the juxtaposition and dif- 
fusion of color, the following brief re- 
view should prove helpful: (1) When 
colors are placed in juxtaposition, con- 
trast is evident, as the eye is able to 
visualize these colors separately. (2) 
When color is applied in juxtaposition, 
opposites are most striking and power- 
ful. (3) When colors are diffused the 
eye mixes them and a compromise re- 
sults. Thus the stronger the contrast, 
the weaker the effect. (4) When color 
is applied in diffusion, adjacents are 
most startling and vivid. 

In effect, juxtaposition of opposites 
can be likened to alternate hot and 
cold stimulations of the skin. Yet when 
opposites are diffused the sensation is 
“lukewarm.” Diffusion of adjacents, 
however, seems either predominantly 
“cold” or predominantly “hot,” as no 
detrimental conflict becomes involved. 
The juxtaposition of adjacents has al- 
ready been discussed in the third arti- 
cle, on “The Elements of Harmony.” 
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Fig. 1.—Red is advancing. Green is retiring. Compare these two displays. Note how the red 
border and decoration in the left illustration stand out in relief, while in the right illustra- 
tion the illusion is reversed—color in this case lending a more subtle effect to the display 


The printer might find it helpful to re- 
view the points there given. Simply, 
adjacents when placed side by side are 
rather soft and subdued. After-images 
also tend to give added modification. 

In the fourth article, on attraction, 
the influence of contrast in design on 
legibility was mentioned. Figure 5 fur- 
ther illustrates the point. Contrast, for 
the most part, tends to handicap legi- 
bility, especially if the contrast is one 


of extremities in value. A in Fig. 5 
becomes illegible at a distance. B, which 
is severe, retains its clarity. In the case 
of these two, both faces of type are the 
same in approximate width. In A the 
black-and-white combination, which is 
a contrast, tends to weaken the legibil- 
ity of the type much in the same man- 
ner as with camouflage. 

In C of Fig. 5 the disturbing con- 
trast is one of hue, not so much of val- 


Fig. 2.—Here is a 
good explanation of 
the dimension of 
color. In the left 
illustration the 
green gives the 
impression of being 
definitely behind 
the red border and 
center seal. In the 
right illustration 
thered,even though 
it is subdued, keeps 
prominently to the 
foreground. Em- 
phasis is effectively 
attained through 
the warm colors— 
red, orange, and 
yellow-orange 


ue. Here color tends to conflict and to 
confuse the eye, which finds it difficult 
to focus both the advancing red and 
the retiring green and at the same time 
to distinguish the black type. Such an 
example is worth some thought. Al- 
ternate stripes of warm and cold col- 
ors placed in juxtaposition will create 
many striking effects if one applies 
them independent of type matter. Here 
optical effects of unusual scintillation 
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Fig. 3.—The two specimens shown above have equal 
amounts of black and white. In the upper example 
(juxtaposition) the extremes are isolated. In the 
lower example (diffusion) the extremes are mingled. 
Notice the large difference, in spite of the 
similar black and white proportions 
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Fig. 4.—As in Fig. 3, the elements of juxtaposition 
and diffusion operate also with respect to color. Red 
and green, isolated as in the example at the top, are 
bold and striking. Diffused, as in the lower example, 
the conflict established results in an extreme 
deadening of the color strength 
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Fig. 5.—The influence of contrast on visi- 
bility. Observe the three examples from 
a distance. “A” becomes illegible. “C” also 
is difficult to perceive. “B,” which is plain, 
is the only one of the three that retains 
any great degree of legibility 














Fig. 6.—The influence of environment. These red and green areas are all identical. Note 
how they appear to differ in the environments of white, gray, and black. In the white area 
they appear dark. In the black area their brightness is increased. This illusion 
is important when exact color conceptions must be portrayed 
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and having marked attention-gaining 
powers can be developed. Blue and red, 
for example, which are extremes in 
the dimensional quality of color, can 
be combined and the eye greatly exhil- 
arated. A peculiar vibrational effect 
can be achieved that offers many in- 
teresting illusions as well as a vitality 
that is almost luminous. 

Lastly, Fig. 5 shows the effect of en- 
vironment on the appearance of color. 
White, for the most part, darkens hue. 
Black brightens. Gray tends to remain 
neutral and to give color more exact- 
ness. The brightening of color with 
black often finds a place in printing. 
Black outlines around color will tend 
to harmonize them, to isolate one from 
the other, and to eliminate the “raw 
edge” that often occurs when hues of 
different dimensions are juxtaposed. 
This is an old trick dating as far back 
as ancient Egypt. In fact, if color pu- 
rity, charm, and vigor are sought with- 
out much conflicting disturbance the 
black outline has many possibilities. 
Like mosaic or stained glass it allows 
for the maximum color strength and 
beauty that is deprived of dimensional 
illusion by the black outline, which effi- 
ciently assembles and patterns the col- 
ors for good optical perception. 

In the psychology of color the sensa- 
tion of warmth and coolness may be 
noted to advantage. A folder to ex- 
pound the climatic merits of a summer 
resort would seem inconsistent if print- 
ed on pink or red stock. Intimations of 
the dangers of fire would demand the 
use of red. The glowing warmth of a 
good heating plant would best be por- 
trayed with mellow oranges and golds. 
These inferences of hue can be carried 
farther, but the printer is cautioned 
not to place too much stress on them. 
The effort sometimes will prove to be 
too much of a limitation. In a super- 
ficial way the clear hues, blue and 
green, are mainly transparent in char- 
acter. Blue will better portray clean- 
liness than will brown. It has more 
depth and clarity. Green, because of its 
association with nature, will seem more 
fresh and pure as a color than violet. 
At the same time violet will appear 
more regal, more refined, than green, 
merely because as a hue it is rarely 
found in things commonplace. 

Much symbolism is found in color. 
Yet historic or heraldic traditions are 
mostly things of forgotten custom, and 
are not as a rule predominant in the 
memory of the individual. So the value 
of color personality lies mainly in such 
psychological things as warmth and 
coolness, opaqueness and clarity. This 
is about as far as one can profitably 
go in adapting the psychology of color 
to modern requirements of printing. 
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Emphasis in printing through de- 
sign and color can be furthered with a 
clever use of illusion. That is, concen- 
tration can be stimulated by paying a 
bit of attention to some of the things 
that are greatly “tricky” to the eye. 
First of all, minute detail will com- 
mand notice, while indefiniteness will 
not. This refers exclusively to design. 
The eye as a camera focuses specifi- 
cally, not generally. When one looks at 
an object, the object that is the center 
of attention is alone clearly defined. 
Surrounding areas are indefinite. Thus 
if a display is created in which one 
portion only is in detail, and the bal- 
ance subdued, the eye will find it op- 
tically necessary to focus its attention 
here. For this reason an elaborate bor- 
der in excessive detail will offer serious 
competition to type or illustration. And 
for this reason a decorative initial acts 
as a focal point and is quite valuable 
in bringing the eye to the logical start- 
ing point of the type matter. 

A second method of concentrating 
emphasis has been previously described 
in a discussion of color purity with 
color subduedness. The eye will favor 
the pure color and neglect the subdued 
color. Always it seeks the extreme, 
where it finds concentration easiest. 
Thus brilliant spots and areas of pure 
color can serve an excellent purpose. 

Again, many visual tricks can be 
employed to yield prominence. Here, 
for example, is one simple method. The 
two green lines clearly seem to run 
“behind” the black square. The eye un- 
consciously grasps the association that 
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sition and diffusion, pattern contrast, 
environment, are other things that en- 
ter in and are likely to qualify the suc- 
cess of the final result. 

After all, the problem of good color 
use involves: (1) a decision as to pur- 
pose; (2) the development of a color 
scheme that best suits that purpose; 
(3) a capitalization on contrast, color 
strength, balance, and the like, and (4) 
an avoidance of any detrimental illu- 
sions such as the after-image, camou- 
flage, and illegibility, any of which 
might handicap the whole affair. 

In other words, the best strategy is 
to approach each application in a sort 
of analytic way, giving no more pref- 
erence to estheticism than one gives to 
practicability. When color shows such 
striking variations in effect as are de- 
scribed in Fig. 4 and in the discussion 
of juxtaposition and diffusion, it hon- 
estly states its own claim that its se- 
crets are not solely inherent in artistic 
talent and godly genius. To the con- 
trary, many an artist is surprisingly 
ignorant of color possibilities, especial- 
ly where they concern vision. Often the 
artist thinks no farther than his few 
tubes of pigments. He may not appre- 
ciate, for example, that colors mixed 
in diffusion by the eye will differ from 
colors mixed on his palette. Nor may 
he at all consider that color has dimen- 
sion, that contrast will kill legibility, 
or that the after-image will destroy 
an exact definition of color character. 

However, the articles of this series 
have sought to tell the printer’s side of 
the story, not the artist’s. The effort 


























the lines are continuous and that the 
black square is superimposed thereon. 
Thus, the square tends to come for- 
ward and to occupy a position in front 
of the more retiring green lines. 

This simple illustration is but one of 
many devices that offer interest and 
attraction to the printed page or dis- 
play. All in all, the things discussed in 
this article, while they are not strictly 
concerned with color harmony, must 
be given thought if one is to under- 
stand the possibilities of color and ap- 
ply them to the best advantage. Such 
visual limitations as dimension of hue 
—red as advancing, blue as retiring— 
must be given thought. Color juxtapo- 


has been made to isolate color as it 
applies to printing. This accomplish- 
ment, it is hoped, has been successfully 
and clearly carried out to the extent 
that the printer may make practical 
use of these facts in his work. 

Next month the final article will ap- 
pear. It will round out the complete 
course and show how applications can 
be worked out, based on the principles 
and facts already presented. Actual 
problems will be approached analyti- 
cally, step by step, so that the printer 
_will be finally equipped with a proper 
form and method of solution for the 
many varied applications of color that 
confront him daily in the plant. 
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Do We Appreciate the Real Utilitarian 
Value of Printing? 


HE product of the graphic-arts 
industries may be classified in 
two grand divisions—advertising 
and time-saving. In the advertising di- 
vision we include all books, the purpose 
of which is to spread knowledge, po- 
etry, inspiration, and all things of the 
mind and soul which make humanity 
sublime; as well as all printing that 
creates demands and desires which in 
turn create employment and wealth. 

In the time-saving division, what 
other things than those made in the 
printing shops are more time-saving? 
This is a value too little understood 
and too little advertised by the print- 
ers. Consider the postage stamp! Think 
of the innumerable hours this little 
utility saves each day; stop and think 
of that time-saving value! It is im- 
mense! This same value inheres in 
business and calling cards, tickets of 
all kinds, billheads, and a thousand 
and one blanks, return addressed en- 
velopes, laundry lists, etc. 

The countless thousands of persons 
who save this time and profit by the 
saving do not pay for the service—not 
a penny! The printers’ customers do 
not pay. Time-saving is a value which 
apparently is never claimed for these 
kinds of printing, nor considered in 
the price. In furnishing business of- 
fices, printed forms are as necessary 
as such inert commodities as chairs, 
desks, and tables, yet they have in ad- 
dition the superior imponderable val- 
ues inherent in all kinds of printing. 
But these values are transferred to the 
users as a gift by our worthy brothers, 
the 95 per cent of the personnel of our 
occupation which does not appreciate 
the difference between commodities and 
imponderable but immensely potential 
values, and which has no higher ap- 
preciation of the value of this work 
than the butcher has of his meat or 
the shoemaker of his shoes. 

I have never heard the time-saving 
values of printing used as a selling 
point by printers. The usual attitude 
is: “People have to have billheads and 
the like, just as a woman has to have 
hairpins. What’s the use of wasting 
time pointing out the merits of such 
little things?” Nevertheless, I venture 
to believe that virtually all business 
men regard billheads as a necessary 
evil and tax on their profits. Suppose, 
when a printer takes an order for bill- 
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heads, he took the trouble to point out 
how much time and expense that par- 
ticular purchase was going to save the 
users. Wouldn’t that selling point in- 
fluence the customer to pay a better 
price and perhaps use a better quality 
of printing for his business needs? 

There is a biblical saying, “Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.” I 
don’t quite “get” it. I suppose it means, 
“Don’t worry over spilled milk.” But 
I have the habit of interpreting all phi- 
losophies in terms of the great art of 
printing. Thus interpreted, the saying 
runs in my head thus: “Sufficient unto 
the day is the salesmanship thereof is 
poor philosophy. Salesmanship’s first 
effort should be to get the immediate 
order, but also, in doing so, to lay a 
foundation for getting other orders to- 
morrow and the day after tomorrow, 
and so on, days without end.” 

Perhaps a job printer says to a cus- 
tomer, “toting” away his package of 
time-saving printing: “I say, friend, 
those things cost you only dollars. 
That satisfies me. Thank you. But they 
will save you ten times—yes, much 
more than ten times—their cost over 
penwork in time and wages.” 

What a bargain! thinks the buyer. 
Everybody likes a bargain. Mr. Cus- 
tomer goes away feeling that he has 
gotten the best end of the transaction 
(as he always does, any way a printer 
can fix it), and he is more likely than 
not to return with a cheerful heart and 
a looser roll of bills for other things 


Illustration in technic of linoleum-block 
work from house-organ of Eisele Print- 
ing Service, of Cleveland 


that possess equally remarkable time- 
and wage-saving potentialities. 

Never be bashful about proclaiming 
the extraordinary values which are in- 
herent in every sort of printing. To 
my mind the best of all advertising 
copy was that of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
the great lexicographer and master of 
English prose and poetry. He was 
asked by the widow of a great brewer 
to help her sell the brewery. The illus- 
trious Johnson had never sold an ar- 
ticle of merchandise in his life, but he 
knew human nature better than most 
men. He wrote the advertisement. It is 
now considered as a classic. 

After describing this brewery, he 
ended: “We thus offer the means of 
making beer in a large way; but still 
better than that, we offer what is be- 
yond price—the potentiality of grow- 
ing rich beyond the dreams of avarice.” 

He offered a potentiality! Who ever 
weighed, measured, boxed, or even saw 
potentiality? The brewery was sold. 
The buyers did become rich. All was 
well; everybody happy. That’s the true 
test of salesmanship. Consider these 
potentialities of time-saving printing, 
and be careful to get paid for them, by 
adding their price to that invisible fac- 
tor in your charges called overhead. 

This philosophy applies to automo- 
bile catalogs equally as well as to bill- 
heads. But, by the way, I forgot the 
hairpins which “all women just have 
to have.” For centuries hairpins were 
hairpins and nothing more. Then, a 
few years ago, a Philadelphian put a 
crimp in the leg (or is it arm?) of his 
hairpins, and started a nation-wide ad- 
vertising campaign, bragging about his 
hairpins. He rapidly made a fortune 
by proving that a hairpin was not a 
necessary evil. The ladies—God bless 
’em!—were taught by the Philadelphia 
man that they could actually enjoy 
real pleasure in the use of hairpins. 

A printer can teach his customers to 
love his billheads and dote on his re- 
ceipt blanks—if the printer will set his 
mind to it. It was Coleridge, the poet, 
who said that “he could write as well 
as Shakespeare, if he only set his mind 
to it.” He didn’t do it. It’s a common 
failing. It was a wise man who said, 
“The world has never suffered from 
lack of brains; it has always suffered 
from the lack of the use of brains.” 
And the printers he did not exempt! 
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—by a True Modernist 


By JAIRUS KEMP 
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j Is modernism a style or a wayward enthusiasm, or both? [- 


) ized cautiously? More spotlight where spotlight is needed 
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LEVERNESS cannot create art. 
C It is too wayward. It is nothing 
other than an ephemeral en- 
thusiasm, short-lived and egotistical. If 
the exemplification of modernism is 
cleverness, it is destined to quick death. 
If it is a worthy thing it will have to 
reveal itself. It will have 
to divulge its talents and 
prove that its foundation 
does not take root solely in 
prideful conceit and arti- 
fice. Originality is no abso- 
lute claim to virtue. To dif- 
fer from one’s neighbor is 
not to surpass him. 

The terrorists of mod- 
ernism rave of plagiarism, 
unwieldly traditions, prec- 
edents, dingy ideals, dank 
conformities. They shout of 
a machine age that is filled 
with Robots, creatures of 
specialization who have 
sacrificed individuality. 

They point to the com- 
plete conception of Ameri- 
can materialism; and they 
point to Russia, where the 
State has now become all- 
absorbing and dominating 
in its command over the 
sacred rights of personal 
expression and of personal 
progress. They promote a 
mighty upheaval and also 
claim that therein lies the 
emotional survival of man- 
kind in this period. 

This is all serious busi- 
ness! Perhaps modernism 
has a profound and signifi- 
cant basis. If it is a new 
movement in art, what is 
its character? What are its 
measurements? 

First of all, it is my con- 
tention that modernism is 
not cleverness. If I am to 
accept the interpretations 
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of such giants as Van Gogh and Ce- 
zanne in the field of painting, I must 
question the whys and wherefores of 
their apparently childish productions. 
It is asserted that art has been too 
lovely and sweet, and that its progress 
has been in the hands of flabby senti- 
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Courtesy ‘‘The Architectural Forum’’ 
In architecture, furniture, ceramics, modernism has created a new 
conception of simplicity and classicism that ranks with the 
finest creations of the Classical and Renaissance eras 
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mentalists who submerged the facts of 
life and worshiped at the shrine of un- 
reality. That is interesting. But why 
does the modernist replace the wings 
of ethereal angels with swollen muscles 
of deformed men and women? Realism 
is the response. And again the skeptic 
is not convinced. Granted 
that art for many centu- 
ries has been enveloped in 
legend, myth, and roman- 
ticism—what is real about 
modernism? 

Here is one important 
fact about modernism. It 
is real, not in its outward 
conformity to the external 
aspects of life, but real in 
its honesty and homeliness 
of expression. The modern- 
ist is a realist because he 
excludes from his philoso- 
phy all petty and superfi- 
cial niceties. He is not apt 
to be duped by traditional 
illusions, preferences, prej- 
udices, or conceits. His 
mentality is real, and he 
steps wide and clear of all 
conventions and dogmatic 
ruts. In his art he is most 
brutal and aggressive. If 
he finds himself far from 
truth in form and design, 
he is at least near to truth 
in his conceptions which 
hold not the slightest tinge 
of triteness or artificiality. 

And the modernist—the 
true modernist—is an ex- 
ponent of simplicity; for 
to him simplicity is consis- 
tency, nothing more. If his 
search for expression leads 
him into chaos, such chaos 
is simple in that it is con- 
sistent with the feeling he 
desires to convey. If he 
deals with the machine, his 
forms and designs become 
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How furniture manufacturers interpret modernism: Simple of line, it has originality 
and character, qualities which most typography posing as “modern” cannot claim 


severe and precise. If he deals with the 
general bewildering nature of life, 
his forms and his designs become be- 
wildering, because such consistency 
brings him near to his goal. Thus his 
simplicity is altogether logical. He does 
not introduce softness where hardness 
is meant to be conveyed. He sticks to 
roundness, squareness, complication. If 
he mingled them his ideal simplicity 
would be severely compromised. 

Here, then, is a bit of the background 
of modernism. It is a definite force that 
has definite principles and conceptions. 
Modernism in art has accomplished 
much. It has revolutionized very many 
ideas. It has forced the most rabid con- 
servative to clean out his mind and to 
give strength and singularity to his 
work. Old Victorian hypocrisies have 
fallen by the wayside. 

In the art of printing, boldness and 
forwardness are universally found. The 
modernist has pushed his way into all 
nooks and corners of art, craftsman- 
ship, and industry. Today no one can 
doubt his influence. Yet there are thou- 
sands, misinterpreting that influence, 
who claim for themselves and for their 
work a keen insight that is no more an 
expression of modernism than the gau- 


al fever. In all its expressions—paint- 
ing, sculpture, ceramics, furniture, and 
architecture—it demonstrates a broad 
consistency. That consistency is ever 
marked by symmetry of line and form, 
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simplicity and rigidity of proportion. 
In printing the modern style cannot be 
exemplified through cursive or script 
types, shaded, curled, bulky, or gro- 
tesque letters. Such things do not mea- 
sure up to this ideal of modernism. 
They are entirely foreign to the new 
principles now found in art. In fact no 
greater exemplification of modernism 
in type can be found than that sim- 
plicity created in such recent notable 
designs and revivals as Garamond, Bo- 
doni, Kennerley, and Goudy—where 
type has been stripped of all flourishes 
and given a singular and chaste mag- 
nificence. Such is modernism, for it 
comes very close to the modern ideal 
of brevity and directness. The flowery 
and often junky type face is nothing 
more than a superficial attempt at 
finery and esthetic flattery. 

True modernism as an influence for 
good in art is plainly evident. In the 
ceramic industry, potteries have been 
produced that endure just comparison 
with the finest of classical examples. 
Fresh, delightful, and stately designs 
for furniture rival the best creations 
of any period. The modern skyscrapers 
have beauty that is fully as majestic 
as the crumbled ruins of antiquity. 

Yet this is not mere personal opin- 
ion. The modern ideal, carried to its 
most perfect form, is classical in beau- 
ty. It can be measured, judged, and 
granted praise of the highest order. It 
is a survival, and a good survival at 
that. Fortunately it comes at a time 
when the pessimist has all but given 
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The types of the Victorian era were illegible, grotesque, foolish. They sacrificed all rea- 
son for complication and flattery of personal conceit. Their overthrow marked the first 
great step of America toward purism of style and beauty. Numerous type faces, promoted 
under the guise of modernism, are surprisingly similar to type faces of Victorian 
decadence. They show a backward step, an egotistical passion for adornment 


dy United Cigar Store front is an in- 
terpretation of American architecture! 

After all, modernism is a tangible 
style, not merely a universal emotion- 
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up hope for art. It breaks through to 
conquest and success. It purifies old 
sordid delusions. It clarifies outlook. It 
urges the artist to remake his temper- 
ament, to forget the aged, and to strive 
toward a more pure renascence. 

Modernism is coming out on top. Yet 
with it has come a crowd of misin- 
formed artists, calling for attention, 
claiming the essence of this new spirit. 
These men confuse the spectator. With 
their grotesque atrocities they handi- 
cap a rightful appreciation. They are 
the “gingerbread” artists that forever 
rise on the tide of a new era. Their 
efforts are spectacular and superficial. 
They are not to be taken as profound, 
or as patriarchs of a cause which they 
clutter up rather than further. 

Printing today faces the modern in- 
fluence. It, too, is being shaken and 
remolded—not in its internal heritage, 
but in its external aspect. It is witness- 
ing the need of combing the surface, 
of eliminating the poor and absorb- 
ing the good. For many years now, 
since its serious degeneration of a few 
decades ago, it has progressed steadily 
upward. It has, in the past ten years, 
developed such geniuses as Bruce Rog- 
ers and Frederic Goudy. It has, in the 
same period of time, brought forth 
such notable type designs as Cloister, 
Goudy, Garamond—honest and classical 
works of art. It has proved itself ap- 
preciative of the worthy. Then, at a 
time when it has thrown off the yoke 
of ugliness, the countless degeneracies 
of type forms of the Victorian era, 
men who claim to be modernists rush 
forth and exert every effort to force 
the craft again into a decline, to resur- 
rect these degeneracies, and to wholly 
prostitute the type itself. 

That is not modernism, nor good ex- 
ample, nor estimable cleverness. The 
many new type faces on the market to- 
day are surprisingly Victorian in char- 
acter. Comparison tells the truth only 
too forcibly. Perhaps this is a human 
failing. History is full of such stories 
of decadence. Art climbs out of a rut. 
It becomes classical. Artists tire. The 
“gingerbread” men among them are 
restless. The perfect ideal is flattered. 
It is extended here, complicated there. 
In architecture the pure and accurate- 
ly proportioned arch becomes fluted, 
twisted, turned, ornamented, until it 
becomes a thing of distress to the eye. 
In printing the stately type face is at- 
tacked. Curlicues, twists, turns are 
added. It is easy to be “original” when 
the process leads to further embellish- 
ment. One can always find room for 
more adornment if he insists. 

It is this tendency toward degener- 
acy in the printing craft that is bring- 
ing most harm to modernism. A suave, 
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effeminate engraver’s script is devel- 
oped and lauded as modern. Yet it has 
not the slightest quality of modernis- 
tic harsh simplicity. Complete series 
of types are offered, designed by men 
who have not the modernist’s tempera- 
ment. These faces are considered new, 
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ernistic skyscraper is intended to com- 
pliment the permanence of its steel 
construction, its towering massiveness. 
It is useful, and its design pays fore- 
most respect to this usefulness. Mod- 
ernistic ceramics are meant to be used. 
Their shape and form never compro- 





Tue finished product of the manufacturer is the raw material of the architect; the architect, 


therefore, who realizes how important is the choice of his own materials, can-readily understand 


the point of view of du Pont toward the raw materials of which paints are made, and the 


relationship they bear toward a surpassingly good finished product, first in the manufacturer’s, 


and then in the architect’s sense. Du Pont have long realized that high uniformity of behavior of 


a paint product must inevitably be predicated on a complete chemical and technical control of 


every ingredient, during every stage in fabrication. 





Inquiries regarding da Pont 
paints, varnishes, enamels and 
other pigment products are in- 
vited. The Architectural Division is 
equipped to deal intelligently with 
oman problems of application, 
prative effects, and technique. 
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E. Lda Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Ine, ane pep tees Square, Phila- 
delphia, 2100 Elston Ave., Chicago, - 
Everett Station No. 49, Boston, 569 
Mission St., San Francisco. Exhibit 
at Architects Samples Corp., 101 
Park Ave., N. Y. City. if 
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The Architectural Record, April, 1928 
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Good modernism is simple, direct, clean, and forceful. It lacks all nonchalance and 
conceit. It is crude to a degree of severity, and vital and impressive at a glance 


‘in keeping with the vigor of our day.” 
These designs are not modern. They 
are so completely Victorian as to make 
them appear odious. To say, for exam- 
ple, that a certain type face reflects 
the modern note, and in that same 
breath to refer to its spirit as being 
one with the spirit of such artwork as 
is created by Rockwell Kent, is great- 
est hypocrisy. Modernism is not junky, 
grotesque, or bulky. One must remem- 
ber that it is fundamentally expressive 
of realism, not pretense. 

The fact is this: The whole claim of 
modernism is one of utility. The mod- 


mise their practicability. Modernistic 
furniture of the best model is grace- 
ful, stately, strong. It also is dominant- 
ly useful. In all crafts modernism is 
stressing the need for utility as utterly 
opposed to flowery, esthetic, romantic, 
and effeminate finery. 

Thus in printing, when the type de- 
sign neglects the element of utility— 
legibility—it is unmistakably and pos- 
itively opposed to the whole fundamen- 
tal purpose, background, and ambition 
of modernism! It is beyond doubt a 
grotesque outgrowth. Modernism de- 
signs no buildings that are impractical. 
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motor car styles as aniline 
as this mew age - - <+ -; 


In creating a new mode and standard in body styles 

for its new Century Six and Eight, Uupmobile has 
likewise caught the spirit and vigor of this new age of high 
compression, high powered motors. So admirably do 

the new Hupmobiles reflect in line and contour these 
modern qualitics of fect, smooth performance, that today’s 
informed public continues to place record number of orders, 
practically without reference to a demonstration. @ Choiee of 
body types is as wide as Hupmobile’s selection of 50 standard 
and cusxtem-cquipped mindels. Six of the Century, 81345 to 
$1625, Century Eight, $1825 to $2105, All prices f.0.b, Detroit. 


— century 6&8 


1S A HUPMOBILE DEALER NEARBY TO SERVE YOU 
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following trip or return via Havre on"He de 
France” or” Paris”. =» An unusually elastic 
itinerary, the pleasantest route, a famous chef 
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Bad modernism works away from art and toward a personal exploitation of artifice. It is a capitalization 
on all that is gaudy and spectacular. It lacks consistency and style 


It designs no potteries or furniture 
that cannot serve a common purpose. 
And it designs no type faces that can- 
not be read with comfort! 

In truth the whole squabble of the 
modernist originally centered around 
the stumbling-blocks, traditions, asi- 
ninities, illusions, and vanities of the 
world. It sought for realism, relentless 
honesty, simplicity. It laughed at the 


useless lace curtains and the gilded | 


snow-shovels of the Victorian drawing- 
room. It sneered at the voluptuous, 
fat, and winged virgins of the old mas- 
ters. It criticized the flabby sentiments 
of the romantic novelist. And it today 
smiles at the artifices of the conceited 
type designer who is literally hanging 
frills and fringes on the stiff plate- 
armor of the barbaric modernist! 

Several examples of modernism and 
assumed modernism are illustrated in 
this article. It is easy to tell the good 
from the bad. The good, true to the 
modernistic ideal, are forceful, chaste, 
legible, simple above all. The bad are 
misconstrued speculations meant to in- 
terpret a so-called “jazz age.” They 
are awkward and as funny as the mul- 
titudinous type atrocities of the be- 
whiskered Victorian printer. 

Good modernism in typography and 
printing is by no means a complicated 
affair. It is not a matter of personal 


cleverness or artifice. It is an ambi- 
tious artistic endeavor founded on very 
definite and primal principles. It is de- 
void of embellishment and stripped of 
all excess adornment. It is real, simple, 
forward. The modernist claims a new 
and uncontaminated viewpoint. He is 


and as much as you might like to 
you cannot control ol’? man weather but 


if you know your tailoring you'll never yf va 


Let us do the worrying and show you 


to worry 


how to one over on the ol’ man It’s 


the cut of your clothes that counts: © but just 


the imported materials we have 


as important 


for the selection of your summer wardrobe 


PETRONIO & COMPANY 


634 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Fifth Avenue’s Smartest Tailors 


What are the wild waves saying? Will any- 
one take the trouble to find out 
in a case like this? 


unalterably opposed to pretense. For 
this reason he is ofttimes crude and 
bold. He despises the useless, just as 
he expresses hatred for those things 
obviously smart and sophisticated. He 
looks at life squarely. All things he ac- 
complishes serve a utility. His art is 
simple and direct. It has no romance 
or flabby sentiment. It is without pride, 
almost without estheticism. 

In printing true modernism seeks 
power and force. It is legible first of 
all, then crude and solid to a degree 
of severity. It is forever consistent 
with the feeling, thought, and action 
it wishes to convey. It is a helpful force 
in raising the standards of American 
printing to a much higher plane. 
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Circulation Audit Used 
by Rural Paper 


The Odessa (Mo.) Democrat, week- 
ly, is now furnishing a complete au- 
dit of circulation for advertisers and 
agencies, the statement being certified 
by the secretary of the state press as- 
sociation. The audit form is of stand- 
ard 8% by 11 size, and it includes an 
analysis of circulation by towns, with 
business information regarding Odes- 
sa on the back. A standard rate card 
and a map are mailed with the form. 
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SPECIMEN REVIEW 


By J. L. FRAZIER 


Printing submitted for review in this department must be mailed flat, not rolled, 
and marked “For Criticism.” Replies can not be made by mail. 











THE Ovip BELL PrREss, Fulton, Missouri.—In 
the production of the pictorial brochure “Wil- 
liam Woods College’’ you have done well. The ef- 
fect of the halftones printed in deep green over 
a solid zine tint panel in a lighter green is effec- 
tive. Although we realize that what we suggest 
is the usual practice, and your customer desired 
perhaps to circumvent the commonplace, we 
like such pages in browns better than blues or 
greens. The actual work of printing is excel- 
lent; you equal the best work done in city shops, 
in fact. The appearance of the cover design, 
already attractive, would be improved if the 
panel were somewhat deeper, which would per- 
mit of a more uniform amount of white space 
around the lettering, the long line of which 
crowds the border of the panel at the sides too 
closely for comfort in reading. 

Lou HERzBERG, St. Louis——Your work in the 
preparation of direct advertising in the service 
department of the Comfort Printing and Sta- 
tionery Company is excellent. The copy is un- 
usually well written and appealing, the ideas 
are invariably good, and the layouts are force- 
ful. While the type faces you use are not always 
stylish ones, they usually are; and those that 
are not—Cooper Black and Bookman especially 
—are at least not eccentric, have force, and are 
manifestly legible. An especially commendable 
feature is the evident readability of the text 
matter in all its forms, a result not only of the 
selection of types but of their handling. Deep 
purplish reds such as the one used on the folder 
“When You Are 65” are less satisfactory than 
those, like vermilion, which incline toward or- 
ange. The “Pal-Lido’’ booklet is high class in 
all respects save the title page, the lines of 
which are too crowded to look the best, and this 
is not in any sense bad. Cover design on gold 
stock is very impressive. Advertisements, and 
especially these for the First National Bank, 
which are featured by interesting layout and a 
very good use of white space, are, if anything, 
better than the direct-mail pieces. 

The Industrial Advance, Pine Bluff, Arkan- 
sas.—Handled as a tabloid newspaper The Peck- 
erwood News is exceptionally well made up, al- 
though a different handling of the matter in 
boxes at the top, which now leaves too much 
margin at the top of the page and creates an 
awkward mass of white space between them, 
would result in considerable improvement. The 
open space at the top, furthermore, makes the 
type page appear too short and 
too square. We regret also that 
some of the single-column news 
headings are in light-face, for 
they are too weak, and the effect 
is aggravated by the fact that 
the lines as a rule are too short. 

The advertisements on page 4 of 
No. 8 should have been on the 


right side of the page instead of §§ ft  &@ @ @ 


800 WULSIN BLDG. 
222 Eas Ohio Street 


the left; a page should invariably 
start off with reading matter, 
and advertisements should not be 
located in the upper left-hand 
corner. Plain rule borders used 
throughout ought to improve the 
appearance of this paper still 
more. The cover of The Indus- 
trial Advance would be more 
pleasing, also more forceful, if 
the weak and spotty slug borders 
used at top and bottom as cut- 
offs were eliminated and there 
were a neat, plain rule border 


C. F. McDANIEL 














Make ’em register 


O faulty register gets by the eagle 
N=: of Bichesonte Harvy,the press- 


man. And we, on our part, will try 
harder than ever this year to see that all ad- 
vertising printing entrusted to our tender 
mercies will be done so attractively that its 
results will be favorably registered in our 
customers’ sales records. 


CANFIELD & TACK, INC. 
Telephone Main 4680 
192 MILL STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Blotter by a progressive Rochester, New York, 
printing concern, the original of which 


is in black and yellow. 


C. F. McDaniel 


Effectiveness by the simplest use of the commonest material; 


card of an Indianapolis printer. 


G.R. McDANIEL 


PHONE, RILEY 5660 
Residence, Wash. 0784 


around the page to give it an effect of better 
unity. There should be no division by cut-offs 
between the two lines of the name, although an 
inconspicuous rule cut-off would be permissible 
between the line ‘“‘Advance’’ and the date. The 
inside pages are well handled, but the top mar- 
gin is too wide and the front one too narrow. 
Here, again, the superiority of plain rule over 
the decorative border would be evident if the 
former were used on the box heads. Distribu- 
tion of white space in the two panels in which 
Armistice Day poems appear is not pleasing; 
there is too much at top and bottom in relation 
to the amount along the sides. In the first one 
on page 16 the verses might be set farther 
apart and the whole type group raised so mar- 
gins around the top at least would be more 
uniform. An ornament of pleasing design and 
used as a tailpiece would help to fill the awk- 
ward space then left at the bottom. The other 
page is more of a problem but would be helped 
if the ornament at the start were omitted, as 
then the large amount of white space at the 
bottom would be balanced somewhat by that at 
the top of the verse, although the appearance 
would not be altogether satisfactory even then. 
The lines of the head ought to be spaced farther 
apart. Such short lines as are evident in two 
cases in the verse look very bad; the effect 
would have been better had the words carried 
over been left at the end of the preceding line, 
although side margins would be very narrow. 
A rule border instead of the ‘‘T’’-shaped device 
made up of rule would make the cover of the 
A. B. I. S. booklet much more satisfactory. 
THE FEDERAL PRINTING COMPANY, Des Moines, 
Iowa.—Folders for the Carpenter Paper Com- 
pany are excellent as to layout and well printed, 
although the front pages are somewhat crowded. 
The four-page illustrated letterhead is also a 
good piece of work except for the use of Cubist 
Bold, the inside spread being particularly fine. 
Do you think the panel in which “Drink Milk 
for Health” is shown would be better if instead 
of the clean-cut lettering there employed the 
Cubist had been used? Hardly, we believe. The 
folder specimen of three ‘modernistic’”’ faces 
executed in a manner conservatively in keeping 
is quite satisfactory, considering that a good 
feature about your work is clear presswork. 
THE STAMFORD Press, Stamford, New York. 
—Best among the specimens you submit are the 
three issues of Printalk, the covers of which are 
unusually effective. The colors 
used in printing them are pleas- 
ing and yet forceful. Inside pages 
are readable-looking and the lay- 
out is interesting. Letter-spacing 
the words of the title on the cov- 
er of the booklet ‘““‘The Romance 
of a Stamford Industry” weak- 
ens the display effect and makes 
the appearance unpleasing, too. 
Lower-case matter should not be 
letter-spaced, although words set 
wholly in capitals are helped if a 
little additional white is intro- 
duced between the letters, espe- 
cially the full-face characters like 
H, M, ete., to balance the open 
space on letters like T, V, and to 
a lesser extent O and K. Weak 
yellows and oranges such as the 
second color on the folder “Going 
Hunting” are very unsatisfac- 
tory for type matter, even dis- 
play. Their tone value is so weak 
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LAYOUT 


 # us assume that by a certain amount of clear thinking 


a plan has been evolved. The next step is the preparation 
of a dummy to portray the size, shape and appearance of the 
finished piece. Position of text matter, headlines and illustration 
are “laid out.” Ideas, that too often are but poor ghosts, take on 
material form in a good layout. A bit of sparkling illustration, a 
dash of color, a dominating theme and another advertising piece 
is born. The value of a layout consists of its representation of the 
finished job for the customer's approval and our own guidance. 





Right here, with considerable regret, we pass up material 
for a good sized book. Commercial art as practiced here at 
McCormick-Armstrong consists of retouching, lettering, color 
work, design, illustration, etc. Each artist of its staf is skilled 
in some particular technic and our layout is produced accord- 
ingly. This is the first step in reducing the layout to graphic 


T HE layout on completion passes to the Art Department. 


representation. The drawings or photographs on completion 
are sent to the engraver for plate making. 
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Spread from de luxe brochure by the McCormick-Armstrong Press, Wichita, Kansas. The original pages are in black and light olive on white paper, the 
extension cover, here shown black, matching the violet of the text section. 


that even bold-face type, as in this instance, is 
made to appear fainter than was intended. 

VANDERCOOK & Sons, Chicago.—The border 
and ornament are interesting on the folder for 
your “Rigid Bed Proof Presses,’’ and the lay- 
out of type and illustration is effective. A more 
inharmonious combination of types than the 
delicate cursive face and the Cubist Bold could, 
however, scarcely be imagined. In short the 
same handling of more pleasing and readable 
types would not only improve the item 
in those respects but, if anything, result 
in more display force. Clarity must ever 
be a factor in display effectiveness and 
good looks most potent in getting the 
kind of attention that counts, namely, 
the kind that does not irritate and can 
be held. There is a very decided strain 
involved in reading the text. 

THE MUNISING PAPER CoMPANY, Mu- 
nising, Michigan.—‘‘Hidden Gold in the 
Bond Field,” advertising your Caslon 
bond, is a remarkably fine brochure, the 
cover—a process illustration with back- 
ground in gold against a black back- 
ground on which the title appears in 
gold below the illustration panel—being 
unusually striking and also very attrac- 
tive. The text pages, each of which 
shows a color of the stock, there being 
naturally four pages of each hue in the 
booklet, are filled with interesting mat- 
ter—some advertising your company and 
others offering constructive, educational 
information about paper—and they are 
handled in excellent fashion. The Shu- 
man-Haws Agency, by whom this fine 
piece was prepared, is to be congratu- 
lated for having accomplished something 
that is not only good publicity but is 
worked out along original lines. 

THE WASHINGTON PrEss, Boston.— 
“Greetings” is an original, interesting, 
and effective piece, impressive by reason 
of the page size as well as of the char- 
acterful typography in one of the sev- 
eral quite similar cursives. Illustrations 
are decidedly “catchy,” but can hard- 


ly be called pleasing. Fine-quality paper stock 
has considerable to do with the good result. 

L. GREEN, Attleboro, Massachusetts.—Except 
for the type used, which is of course ugly and 
does not harmonize with the style of the design 
or the ornament used in connection, the cover 
of your type-specimen booklet is good. The 
shaping-up of the title group with a made-up 
scroll ornament is excellent, although we be- 
lieve it would be still better if the horizontal 


GREETINGS 
DWlesi leu a 


oN Le 


On the original of this striking and distinctive greeting of a 


Chicago artist the berry was printed in red. 


rule at the top were shorter. As handled this 
rule seems to be an underscore for the line just 
above instead of part of the ornament, and this 
makes the effect somewhat awkward at the 
point in question. The type matter on the in- 
troductory page should have been set in a nar- 
rower measure so the group would be more 
nearly of the same proportions as the paper 
page, also in order that margins between the 
type and the border would be more nearly uni- 
form. The booklet is otherwise markedly 
commendable. Other rules and panels 
detract somewhat from the force of the 
rule arrangement appropriately utilized 
around the title and which suggests a 
sign that is hanging from a horizontal 
extension of a post. 

MACHINE COMPOSITION COMPANY, Bos- 
ton.—All recent speci are excellent 
as designs; they are forceful in appear- 
ance and characterful, the only fault to 
be found with any of them being that 
some are not easy to read. Stocks of un- 
common colors and pleasing texture con- 
tribute measurably.to the appearance of 
the items, and the colors of ink used are 
invariably in good taste. 

THE VERNON ComMPANY, Collingwood, 
New Jersey.—Typographically the speci- 
mens in your latest package are very 
good indeed; in fact the only fault that 
is worth mentioning is the orange used 
on the letterhead for the Silver-Cham- 
berlain Company and on one other item. 
It is too weak in tone value for print- 
ing lines of even a bold-face type, as is 
evidenced by the italic line on the speci- 
men named, which you will see appears 
to recede rather than stand out strongly. 

WESTERN News CoMPANY, San Fran- 
cisco.— ‘My Symphony” is an interest- 
ing typographical composition. Initial 
in ornate Old English is not harmoni- 
ous with the other details of the form, 
the appearance of which would be im- 
proved if a clearer character were em- 
ployed, particularly one closer related to 
the other type faces. Colors are excellent. 
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G. E. SHAw, Roanoke, Virginia.—Border and 
other decorative features are quite too promi- 


nent for the type matter on your November 
blotter; the message is spoken in a whisper. 

M. VapILAL & Company, Ahmedabad, India.— 
We have enjoyed looking over the large number 
of specimens you have submitted, and commend 
you on the presswork and especially the ex- 
cellent taste indicated in the selection and 
handling of the colors, dainty tints of pleas- 
ing hues being employed quite skilfully. We 
regret that where English types are used 
the styles are not more modern or attractive 
in design, also that in some cases the orna- 
mental details are rather too extensive. The 
set of souvenir post cards executed from 
four-color-process plates are outstandingly 
good, the best work of the kind, we believe, 
yet received from your country, where, we 
appreciate, facilities in the way of both 
equipment and talent are not what they are 
where volume of work done means greater 
opportunity. For that reason the work you 
are doing is all the more deserving of credit. 

Pau. S. PHELPS, Kansas City, Kansas.— 
Most interesting among the specimens done 
in the printshop of the Wyandotte High 
School are the window cards featured by 
linoleum block cuts, the one for the show 
“White Collars’ being not only a fine piece 
of work but remarkably impressive. Seldom 
is a more striking thing done anywhere. 
While those for ‘“‘Penrod,” ‘“‘Pinafore,”” and 
the ‘“‘Lion and the Mouse” are commend- 
able as student-work the linoleum cuts are 
printed in colors that are rather too strong, 
and the lines of the illustrations and the 
type printed over them become confusing. 
Overprinting an illustration, and printing 
on a solid color as in the ‘‘White Collars’”’ 
ecard, are different things altogetter. In 
work of the latter type the background col- 
<r may be as strong as one cares for; in 
fict one of the good features of the latter 
item is the strength and brilliance of the 
red-orange background cut. About the only 
drawback to the work is the type used in 
some instances, although none is bad except 
the extended Cheltenham Bold. However, if 
the type were one of the later bold-face 
styles, say Cloister, Garamond, or Goudy 





PRESS WORK 


impression, makeready and ink. These three elements 

must be right or the desired effect is lost. Gray, washed-out 

‘or dark looking printing may be traced to improper handling 
of these factors. Color, too, must be handled with discrimina- 

tion. The pressroom of McCormick-Ammstrong is guided by an 

ink chart containing numbered formulae that “key” with the 

colors designated on the dummy. Upon completion of the 

printing the nearly finished piece passes to the bindery. 





Another pair of pages from the brochure of the 
McCormick-Armstrong Press. 


Bold, the improvement in the appearance of the 
work would surprise you. The color combination 
of red and a drab yellow used on the “Cat o’ 
Nine Tails’”’ piece is a very bad one, sickening, 
in fact. If the red were a deep brown and the 






ourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
rought forth on this continent a new nation 
conceived in liberty and dedicated to the prop- 
osition that all men are created equal. Now we 
areengaged ina great cwvil war testing whether 
that nation, or any nation so concetv ed and so 
dedicated, can long endure. We are met on a 
great battlefield of that war. We have come to dedicate a 
portion of that field as a final resting-place for those who 
here gave their lives that that nation might live. It is alto- 
gether fitting and proper that we should do this. But, in a 
larger sense, we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we 
cannot hallow this ground. The brave men, living and 
dead, who struggled here have consecrated it far above our 
poor power toadd or detract. The world will little note nor 
long remember what we say here, but it’can never forget 
whar they did here. [tis for us the living rather to be dedh- 
cated here to the unfinished work which they who fought 
here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to 
be here dedicated to the great task remaining before us— 
that from these honoured dead we take increased devotion 
to that cause for which they gave the last full measure of 
devotion—that we here highly resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain, that this nation under God shall 


Striking page from a booklet of the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company advertising mats. of special new logo- 
types. These involve the small “f” and combinations of 
capitals like “PA” and “WA” which when cast from 
separate mats. leave awkward gaps of white between 
them. In the case of combinations with the “‘f’” the over- 
hanging curve is retained in all its original charm. 


TYPOGRAPHY 


HE three elements that make up good press work are MONG the many type faces available, the skillful typog- 

ye selects that one best suited to the thoughts laid 
down in the copy. Handled with understanding hands, the 
advertising message takes on a ring of conviction and a tangi- 
ble veracity. The centuries old acceptance of the printed 
word becomes a powerful ally of the advertiser. The text 
matter of the job having been set, with headlines and 
plates, 1s “made up” and a proof 1s sent for the customer's 


O. K. The scene now shifts to the pressroom.-- -++> 












eceven 


second color a light brown, blue, or green, the 
effect would be very much better. 

THE Davis Press, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
—Both the December issue of The Mainspring, 
house-organ of the Wallace-Barnes Company, 
and the miniature burlesque issue called the 


“Santa Claus Number,” are exceptionally clev- 
er. The cover design on which the title lines 
appear in green against an allover halftone 
showing a medley of hundreds of springs 
of different types is especially clever, appro- 
priate, too, since the company manufactures 
springs of various kinds. To a printer the 
most interesting feature, however, is the in- 
teresting typography and snappy makeup 
and, what is best of all, the excellent press- 
work. We have known your work for years 
and have invariably found it of good, honest 
quality in every detail. 

Hotel Pennsylvania Printing Department, 
New York City.—All the specimens in your 
latest package save two are excellent, out- 
standing among them being the annual din- 
ner menu of F. A. McKowne and the hotel's 
Thanksgiving Dinner card. The exceptions 
are the two in which you have used the 
same ugly, illegible, and abortive type face 
—one of the worst that printers have ever 
been afflicted with. The title page of the 
Christmas Party folder of the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania organization is one, and the card 
for ‘‘Popularde a la Berdou’”’ is the other. 
The latter is very well laid out and the col- 
ors are good; it would be a fine job if the 
type were good-looking. The other item not 
only has the bad type face as a handicap, 
but very few will figure out that the holly 
border as arranged makes a monogram, so 
to speak, of the letters H and P, and those 
that do will not think anything of it. Only 
some artists and some printers get a kick 
out of typographical acrobatic stunts like 
this page; the man on the street, the fellow 
to whom printing is planned to appeal, con- 
siders legibility of first importance and then 
good looks, but cares nothing for stunts. 

Ropert E. EBANN, Chicago.—No amount 
of character and distinction in a type face 
compensates for failure to give the major 
display the prominence that its importance 
or the size of the space demands. This is the 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY THE SUTHERLAND PAPER COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF FOLDING CARTONS AND ICE CREAM PAILS 


Two unusual and effective house-organ covers. On the original of the one at the left a third color, a delicate tint, appears under the panels. The original 
of the cover of the Sutherland Paper Company house-organ was in black and red on bright-yellow stock. 


outstanding weakness in the advertisement 
“What Greater Gift?’ Additional faults are the 
exceptionally wide spacing of lines, so excessive 
as to be a handicap in reading. In contrast the 
lines of italics at the bottom are crowded. Seem- 
ingly the handling was determined by the desire 
to place the cut in the center from side to side. 
A layout with the cut to one side if need be but 
with the text in a more compact group should 
have been followed, but we note you were given 
a layout to follow. This advertisement calls to 
mind again the fact that there are more print- 
ers and advertising men now than for many 
years whose ambition seems to be to do things 
differently rather than well. At times we get 
the impression that a lot of this eccentrically 
“different’”’ typography is an alibi for copy that 
has failed to pull; the producer of advertising 


see 


seems sometimes to be passing the buck to ty- 
pography. It is true that oddities often get at- 
tention—but not the right kind. If they do not 
actually repel and discourage reading they make 
the viewer type-conscious, hence his reading is 
distracted and comprehension poor. If a thing 
is worth buying, and it is well illustrated in an 
advertisement with an interesting point about 
it brought out in open display, the most that 
can be done is being done. Instead of learning 
to do good work with legible types through the 
application of the laws of harmony and con- 
trast, many are today employing the same for- 
mal and crowded centered layouts and relying 
on freakish type faces to put their message 
across. It’s the wrong way. It would be difficult 
to use together two type faces that are more 
inharmonious than the Broadway and the Cooper 


LETTS TESST INS 


Black; they fairly bark at each other. That fact 
and the crowding make the window card for 
“Green Stockings” a poor one. An ugly type 
face makes the ticket for the performance as 
bad as or worse than the window card. 

B. HABERMAN, Woodside, New Jersey.—The 
Adset greeting card is exceptionally neat typo- 
graphically. The lines of italic should be leaded 
two points and the trade-mark device printed 
in a weaker color, for as printed over the text 
the effect is confusing. Strong colors like red— 
in fact any hue in full or nearly full chroma, 
also value—should not be used where lines of 
type are to be printed over the color in question. 
Legibility should never be disregarded. 

Ye STRATFORD PREss, Cleveland.—Your greet- 
ing card, with the name of the recipient printed 
in the body of the sentiment, making each a 
“personal” one, is interesting and 
not unattractive. Complete endorse- 
ment is withheld on account of the 
initial, which is unpleasing. 

Howarpd N. KING, York, Pennsyl- 
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In black and red on white paper the original of the letterhead shown above is decidedly 
effective, yet wholly pleasing and dignified. 


vania.—“What Christmas Is As We 
Grow Older,’’a miniature hard-bound 
book issued as your Christmas keep- 
sake, is unusually attractive. The 
cover paper is exquisite; in fact the 
only detail not altogether to our lik- 
ing is the weak printing of all the 
crossed rules of the text pages. Hair- 
line rule in an open form, as when 
used for a border in color, never 
prints right, and in this case is weak 
in places and then apparently bro- 
ken elsewhere. The format and ty- 
pography are expressive of the best 
taste, however, so the item must be 
regarded as highly successful. 

JOHN BoRNMAN & Sons, Detroit. 
—When, as one of the judges in the 
last competition of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association, we awarded 
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T below me glit 
And, eastward, far aw 
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ay | spied 


On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day, 
The three great ships that take the tide 
On Christmas Day mm the morning 


Do ye 


drear 
On Christmas Day, on C 


Aree great ships go saul 


On Christmas Day in the moming 


From the heights above the belfried town 


he sails were pa 


ags were aflame w 


the sun and the wind, they told me there 

od!y a load the three ships bear 
How the firse is gold and the second is myrrh 
On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day 

And the third is frankincense most rare 


On Christmas Day in the morning 


have mixed their shrouds wit! 


e faded awa: 


h th 


While the original of this folder spread by S. Vance Cagley, Los Angeles, was much larger and the poem printed in red-orange easier to read than here, 
it was not legible enough. It is shown in recognition of its unusual, original, and effective layout. 


the first place to the broadside of the Sparks- 
Withington Company, we did not know what 
printer was responsible for its excellence. It 
was outstanding among thousands of the direct- 
mail pieces submitted from all over America. 
Layout is simple yet forcefully compelling, and 
we have seldom if ever seen finer offset illustra- 
tions than the three large ones in this folder. 
The colors are, like the title of the piece, ‘‘More 
Captivating.”’ This is truly fine printing. 

S. VaNcE CaGLEy, Los Angeles.—Your han- 
dling of the folder ‘‘Tne Three Ships’’ is orig- 
inal, interesting, and effective. If the color of 
ink in which the poem is run were just a little 
stronger in tone value, say a medium brown, we 
feel sure the appearance would be improved. 

JOHN E. WILLIAMS, Jamesburg, New Jersey. 
—The illustrations on the covers of the October 
and November issues of The Advance, also the 
1929 calendar printed in colors from linoleum 
blocks, are striking and attractive and keep the 
New Jersey State Home Print Shop among the 
leaders in this interesting kind of work. While 
generally attractive, there is rather too much 
border for the size of the type on the card 
“What Did You Do?” We would like the cover 
of the booklet ‘Printing’ better if the white 
tint block for the panel extended up to the rules 
in gold; the margin now between, in which the 
deep-green cover stock shows through, rather 
detracts. The red in which the title is printed 
could have been deeper to excellent advantage, 
and on account of the darkness of the stock the 
lines below the panel should really have been 
in bolder type. If these lines were near the bot- 
tom of the page an effect of better balance 
would be given. Except for the awkwardly 
shaped initial on the page headed ‘‘Announce- 
ment”’ the inside pages are well handled, al- 
though the halftones are weak and gray. 

EpwIn B. HARDING, Brookings, South Dako- 
ta.—The 1929 calendar of South Dakota State 
College is a dandy, the illustration printed in 
colors is excellent, and, as you suggest, the 
wrong side of the cover stock used as the mount 
and on which the illustration is printed sug- 
gests birch bark quite satisfactorily. The one 
feature we like best, however, is the kind of 


type in which the days of the month and the 
numbers are printed. One of the bad habits of 
printerdom is the persistent use of block-letter 
type faces for calendars, something that is espe- 
cially inconsistent and conspicuous when the il- 
lustration is high class. 

THE NEW METHOD EmpossING ComPpANy, New 
York City.—Your most recent portfolio of spec- 
imens is the best you have ever sent us. We ad- 
mire especially the blind-embossed automobile 
design on red stock, also the cover ‘Seeds Guar- 
anteed.”’ In fact the detail in these two designs 
is finer and more intricate than we would have 
thought possible by such a simple method as 
your process. The printing and colors are also 
excellent on the example last mentioned, and 
the page as a design has both force and beauty. 

BoRDEN PRINTING COMPANY, San Francisco. 
—While the border of your greeting is made up 
of more rules than we consider necessary or de- 
sirable, the fact that they are printed in gold 
and that the piece justifies a gay treatment 


isten to this! 


Situation wanted — by salesman of mature experience and proven 


ability. Will go any where, anytime. Covers his territory completely. 
Catches his prospects at their leisure moments. Salary is small in 
comparison with results. Please address Mr. Printed Salesmanship, 


& JAY F. HORST .. 


FRANK McCAFFREY 
Printe. 
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makes it all right if you like it. The effect is 
nevertheless complex. The Old English type, in 
which the sentiment is set, always looks bad 
when letter-spaced. Its charm lies in the solid- 
black effect of the individual letters, which 
should be maintained in the composition just 
the same as open letters need room and white 
space around them to balance these qualities in 
the letters themselves. The heading is crowded. 

R. E. Coox, Ottawa, Ontario.—The printing 
and embossing of the seal of the government of 
Canada that you sent us is exquisite and will be 
treasured by the editor as one of the finest ex- 
amples of that type of work he has ever seen. 

OTTMAR MERGENTHALER SCHOOL OF PRINTING, 
Baltimore.—We like the Christmas number of 
the Journal very much indeed; the cover design 
is unusual and interesting, in fact quite decid- 
edly original, and carries the holiday spirit ad- 
mirably. The text pages are handled in a most 
interesting manner, too, the type employed be- 
ing of a size and style that are readable. 
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A very unusual distribution of white space gives real punch to this blotter by the clever Seattle 
typographers named. The original was in black and light violet on white paper. 
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30 pornt Caston Old Face 
RESP SE PSPS SSS ST es TES 


Caston Oxp Face, which is universally accepted 
as one of the most beautiful type faces for printed 
pages, is now available for machine composition 
at the Euston Press, This is a great mechanical 
achievement. When William Caslon, the engraver 
of gun-barrels, designed this letter in 1734, he was 
concerned firstly with its beauty; modern designers 
of type are frequently limited by mechanical con- 
siderations and create letters of regular size to sim- 
plify composition. Caslon Old Face is essentially an 
irregular letter — therein lies its beauty, and the 
adaptation of the necessary installation for its 
composition by mechanics al means is a great 
achievement 
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fact that they are too shallow to “‘cov- 

r’’ the depth of the lines alongside, 
and they are often carelessly aligned 
across the top. We consider that the 
swash capitals used in the headlines 
detract from rather than add to the 
appearance of the lines, and as they 
suggest informality instead of dig- 
nity they are scarcely the right thing 
in a serious magazine like the Alum- 
nus. The use of initials here and 
there at important points in articles 
helps to break up the solidity of ef- 
fect that would otherwise character- 
ize the page, and is a good feature. 
Since these are in the midst of arti- 
cles we feel that you leave rather too 
much blank space where the initials 
are used, which suggests the idea 
that possibly a new article starts at 
this point. The use of panels here 
and there, and possibly sometimes 
around heads of articles in connec- 
tion with a cut, is very good. Press- 
work is a little light and weak, but 
clean and by no means bad. 

A. N. WiLiLoucusy, St. Louis.-- 
We commend the ingeniousness of 
your New Year greeting, in the low- 
er left-hand corner of which a small 
calendar pad is attached. While it is 
not a thing of beauty it is surely an 
exposition of the possibilities of the 
monotype on intricate work, and in- 


Cover of a recent issue of the University of Chicago Press house-organ, and a blotter from England. 


JOHANNES VAN ZIJL, Pietermaritzburg, South 
Africa.—Except for the fact that the rules in 
gold across top and bottom are rather too strong 
in relation to the size of the type and the group 
of text, your greeting card is commendable. 
Spacing is wide between words in a number of 
the lines, which are also crowded, thereby ex- 
aggerating the effect. A more stylish type face 
would have improved the design, but we assume 
the one used is the best you have, 

The Oxford Leader, Oxford, lowa.—Your ad- 
vertising post card ““—And He Got It” is effec- 
tively laid out, and the display by contrast with 
the text and the liberal use of white space is 
forceful. The only thing that would improve it, 
in fact, would be the use of a more stylish type 
face, as the newspaper style, while legible, is 
lacking in grace and beauty, which 
are big advantages in work of this 
kind. Spacing is too wide between the 
words in some of the lines. 

H. D. Wismer, San Diego, Califor- 
nia.—On your blotter ‘“‘Keep’’ the geo- 
metrical border in colors is ingeniously 
formed, striking, and interesting. The 
colors, in addition, are charming. If 
the display were not in such an ugly 
style of type we would like the item 
very much indeed, but the type leaves 
a sour taste. There is sufficient dis- 
tinction about the illustration used for 
the card of the La Jolla Country Club 
to carry it past any waste-basket haz- 
ard. Therefore it seems a shame to 
have made it unpleasing without add- 
ing anything worthwhile to compen- 
sate by setting the lines of type as they 
are, and particularly to have used the 
black triangle in the lower left-hand 
corner, which does nothing but draw 
attention away from the more interest- 
ing and important features. In other 
words, if the type were set in a rec- 
tangular group placed somewhat to 
the right of center on account of the 
additional weight evident on the left- 
hand side of the illustration the ap- 
pearance would be fine, considering, of 
course, the elimination of the triangu- 
lar splotch that is referred to. 

FISKE PRINTING COMPANY, Marlbor- 
ough, Massachusetts.—Specimen titled 
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LANGLEY & SONS LIMITED 


The Euston Press, 4,6 & 8 Euston Buildings 
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“Quality-Service-Reliability” is interesting and 
effective, though the second color used, for the 
chain in links of which the words of the title 
appear, affords hardly enough contrast to the 
black to warrant its use. The Christmas issue of 
Fiske’s Printology is neat and readable, the text 
pages being especially good. 

THE ALUMNI Press, Ann Arbor, Michigan.— 
In most respects we like the Michigan Alumnus 
very much. The covers are good on all three 
issues, although the lines of small type, and 
particularly the two lines of the subhead in 
Kennerley caps., are too closely spaced. The type 
used for the text, an old-style of beauty, dig- 
nity, and clarity, is excellent, and the pages as 
a rule are interesting in makeup. There is as a 
rule too much space around initials, due to the 


As in many other businesses, it is essential 
that his jobs are not only perfectly printed, 
but that they be delivered when promised. 


If we can get one order from that man we 
have made another regular customer—and 
we are sending him this “* Vase” as a re- 
minder. 

We parte at what seemed to us the extra- 
vagant praise of a new customer recently, 
to whom we had promised delivery by 5 
o'clock on the 318. The goods arrived 
by the very efhcient lorry service which 
colleéts at our works each afternoon and 
delivers in London next morning. He got 
them about 8-30 a.m. 


He was so pleased he had to ring up and 
tell somebody else at once 

om 
The Vase Press is situated in ideal country sur- 
roundings, with exceptionally good postal, railway 
and lorry facilities. Goods tor London are collected 
ere in the evening and delivered next morning. 
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dicates some tall planning and com- 
puting on your part, assuming that 
you were the operator. If the red 
were a trifle brighter, vermilion, in 
fact, the general effect would be ma- 
terially brightened and improved. 
CARL CLOVEE, Seattle.—The letter- 
heads for the Fremont Press and the 
Fremont Commercial Club are very 
attractive. The former illustrates a 
very ingenious and effective use of 
a style of border at present quite popular, and 
which is designed for use with the several styles 
of cursives lately brought out by as many type- 
founders. The lines are decidedly too crowded 
on the ticket for the Father and Son Banquet, 
and with so many lines set wholly in capitals 
without the relief that would be afforded by the 
use of another form as a foil, so to speak, this 
matter looks to be and is hard to read. On the 
circular ‘Letterheads, Invoices,” ete., the top 
part is too crowded and the body matter spaced 
too openly. Of course you know the form is not 
a thing of beauty, but probably its forcefulness 
is such as to have made it resultful. If the light 
blue were deeper and preferably inclined more 
toward green, and the red were of an orange 
hue, the color effect would be more agreeable 


How Advertising is Received 

TS T last piece we sent out—a reprint 
of a job we had done for the Westminster 

Ophthalmic Hospital, had, as we suppose 

most of our advertising has, a mixed recep- 

tion. 

One man telephoned for me to come at 

once, and he gave me instruétions for a job 

in same style and colour scheme. 

Another man wrote :—- 

* Thanks for copy of the Ophthalmic Hos- 
pital folder. _ It is an excellent piece of advertising 
literature, and the production of it does credit to 
the Vase Press.” 

Another : =. 

“Many thanks for the very cleverly got up 
folder for the Westminster Hospital. is isa 
very attractive job indeed, and we feel sure it 
shou! lo good work.” 

Another, whom I have never seen, and 
who has never yet given us an order, 
took the trouble to stamp the Reply Card, 
and, crossing out the request to call and see 


Unusual use of rule and small ornaments as decorators rather than a border distinguish this spread in the 


house-organ of a prominent British printery, The Vase Press, of Thrapston. 
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and no less effective. Frankly we do not like 
lines of display set at different angles as in this 
case, and doubt very much whether they give 
display additional attention value. 

SIDNEY O. SALTIEL, Philadelphia.—The ticket 
for the Midwinter Dinner and Entertainment 
is very neat indeed, as is also the dinner menu 
for October 18, although the lines on the title 
page are rather too closely spaced and the type 
face, while not bad, is not as attractive a style 
as you might have used. On the menu for De- 
cember 10 the brackets on title page are so far 
from the lines they enclose as to appear like 
purposeless affectations, the suggestion being 
more pronounced because the lines in question 
are not squared up to conform with the vertical 
sides of the brackets. Standing so far out, and 
making the section where they are used the 
same width as the main line at the top, they 
create in the form as a whole a rather awkward 
contour. Here, again, the lines are somewhat 
too closely spaced. Understand, we do not sug- 
gest that they be spread far apart and to cover 
the page, but rather that one-point and at the 
most two-point leads be added, and not between 
the three large lines at all. The third page of 
this menu looks very crowded; a size smaller 
type would have meant a much better page. 

GREEN Press, LIMITED, Sydney, Australia.— 
Your folder “‘The Typographer’s Dream”’ is very 
interesting, and no doubt created a lot of com- 
ment on the part of those who received a copy. 
It indicates thought and ingenuity in the use 
of type and ornament, and the points that you 
have made are very good indeed. 

WEIMER TYPESETTING COMPANY, Indianapolis. 
—Your Christmas folder is quite charming in 
every way; the typography matches up with the 
paper used for the cover, which is saying con- 
siderable for this specimen of work. 

HERALD PUBLISHING COMPANY, Anderson, In- 
diana.—It is interesting to learn that in the 
production of the B. A. R. E. directory the op- 
erator worked on two machines. Assuming 
therefrom that he finished each ad. at one time 
and moved from one machine to another, we 
wonder if it would not have been better to have 
marked the copy for each machine and thereby 
saved the time spent moving from one to the 
other so often. For a book of the kind the ads. 
look very good, although we cannot see a case 
where the change from Goudy Old Style to Bo- 
doni added anything in the way of emphasis to 
compensate for the loss of good looks resulting 
from the association of the two unrelated styles. 
The same goes for the usé of the heavy gothic 
line in the advertisement of a coal dealer. Our 
point is that the appearance of the book 
throughout would have been better if the Goudy 
were used altogether, being the better-looking 
face, and, as already stated, no distinction 
worthwhile in a display way results from the 
mixing of faces. Due to the open character of 
the bottom space the cover page looks unbal- 
anced at the top, where in the upper panel it 
has the appearance of being very crowded. 

HERBERT FAHEY, San _ Francisco.—‘Mission 
Dolores’’ is one of the handsomest books from a 
typographical standpoint we have seen in a long 
time. The type, Italian Old Style, is beautiful 
and also very clear and readable, even in the 
rather small size employed. Margins are excep- 
tionally good. The frontispiece and title page 
printed from line etchings of drawings, and 
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FRANK A. GARBUTT 


%\ORN IN, and carly came from, the Sucker State 

hy —lllinois—but that’s the last adjective in 

f the dictionary that'd ever apply to Frank A. 
Garbutt—and you've only to know him to 

realize the fact. Anyhow, he's been out here 

longer than most of us']l admit, and busy all the time. ‘“The 
Ace of Clubs" is really a fit cognomen for him—he took hold 
of Los Angeles Athletic Club when it occupied a loft on 
Spring Street, backed it up and now lookit—palatially placed, 
prosperously populous and famed afar. Devoted to motor- 
boating he added California Yacht Club at the harbor to his 
string; then Riviera Country, the premier of the age; latcly 
Pacific Coast, the pride of Long Beach; Olympic Auditorium 
—and he’s only started, they say. As if this were not enough, 
he’s vice-president of Famous Players Lasky Studio; in politics 
up to his neck; has so many business and professional activ- 
ities it's doubtful if he knows ‘em himself, is active phys- 
ically and mentally, up to date sartorially and successfully 
a he-man among men, with a smile that seemingly never 
comes off, a fortune he has made himself and a speaking ac- 
quaintance that is limitless. And he says he’s only started! 


Text page from handsome Christmas keepsake executed and distributed by the Times-Mirror Printing 

and Binding House, Los Angeles. The most charming feature of the book, however, is the blue-leather 

binding on which an interesting design is stamped in gold. It stands the most critical examination in 
every detail and demonstrates the ability of the firm to handle the most particular work. 


around which the same arch panel appears, 
only reversed as to position, are in an interest- 
ing, attractive, and exceptionally appropriate 
technic. Papers used for covering the sides of 
the board binding and the text pages are alike 
charming, and with the latter toned and the 
former in a delicate light buff with a grained 
effect a pleasing effect of harmony is evident 
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Interesting handling of an illustration on a prominent Chicago printer’s letterhead. 


throughout. Even in the matter of spacing ex- 
treme care is evident. You and your associate in 
the publication of this fine work, Finn J. An- 
gell, may justifiably feel very proud over this 
item, which we feel confident will be highly 
commended by all lovers of the book beautiful 
who are fortunate enough to obtain copies. 
WILLIAM EpwIN Rupce, Mount Vernon, New 
York, made the recent holiday season glad for 
six hundred lovers of fine books by distributing 
among them, as his annual greeting, copies of a 
beautifully printed and handsomely bound book 
entitled “The Christmas Trail,’”’ a story re- 
printed from the Woman’s Home Companion. 
The text in Garamont is beautifully spaced be- 
tween words and lines, and with wide margins 
creates a delightfully agreeable appearance. 
Character is given the several illustrations by 
the fact that they are printed in a soft blue- 
gray which, since they contain heavy masses of 
black, tones them down to the value of the type 
matter. The board back is covered with a bright- 
red paper, the design on the front being in gold. 
A book by Rudge is a real treasure; he consis- 
tently adheres to the finest traditions of the 
craft, hence his work is an inspiration to every 


. forward-looking typographer fortunate enough 


to see it and benefit by its features. 

THE SUPERIOR TYPESETTING COMPANY, Toledo, 
Ohio, has recently issued a new loose-leaf type- 
specimen book that sets a high mark even in a 
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Combining both the 
qualities of FORCE 
and ELEGANCE in 
an exceptional de- 
arce, its utility and 
beauty make it a 
type face of infinite 
possibilities in job 
and advertising 
ypography of 
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NEW YORK 


WILLIAM EDWIN RUDGE 


1928 


At the left, a sectional title page from the handsome new specimen book of the Superior Typesetting Company, Toledo, Ohio. The book title on the right 
is from a portfolio of the work of Bruce Rogers distributed by the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. Only title pages from linotype-set books were included. 


class of work on which the best printers and 
typographers expend their best efforts. The flex- 
ible leather cover is embossed all over, with an 
attractively shaped panel in the center contain- 
ing the title, around which there is a pleasing 
grain effect. It is in a pleasing shade of blue, 
the high portions being dark and the low parts 
light, and blue is also used as the second color 
on the regular pages inside for the page bor- 
der, which, by the way, is unusually attractive. 
The showing of type faces on these pages is ex- 
ceptionally good, and a wide variety of the bet- 
ter fonts are seen to be available for the use of 
clients of this house. The title page is a beauty, 
but the outstanding feature is the interesting, 
varied, and effective treat- 
ment given the sectional title 
pages, which are printed in 
different colors and usually 
on colored paper. One of these 
is reproduced, not the clever- 
est one, however, as the lat- 
ter was not appropriate for 
reproducing, as unfortunately 
is often the case with much 
fine printed work. Like many 
other important typograph- 
ical specialists you have quite 
properly adopted the _ loose- 
leaf binding, which permits 
of adding to the book and by 
so doing increases its life and 
usefulness. Probably not more 
than a half dozen of the hun- 
dreds of type-specimen books 
that we have seen equal this 
one of yours in all-around 
effectiveness and quality. 
Duppy & KIBBEE PRINTING 
CoMPANY, San Francisco.— 
“Ode to the Setting Sun”’ is 
a handsome brochure, the text 
of which, a poem by Francis 
Thompson, is beautifully han- 


dled. The large and readable size of Cloister is 
treated in the best possible way, and the use 
of initials is excellent. Fine paper and wide, 
well-apportioned margins complete the features 
that make this keepsake something to be cher- 
ished by every lover of fine typography who is 
fortunate enough to obtain a copy. 

GEORGE GRADY, New York City.—Thanks for 
the copy of the very interesting and character- 
ful book, the text of which, a composition of 
Balzac’s, is hand set in the beautiful Dutch face 
Lutetia, of Enschede & Son, Haarlem. The type 
face, one of the most beautiful romans of its 
day, is handled in a fine manner, although the 
margins are just a little too narrow in relation 





PAVAO KAUDERS-ZAGREB 


Najveéa trgovina sportskih potrepstina 
za nogomet, tenis, golf I laku atletiku. 
Specijaina trgovina svih potrepStina za 
zimski sport prvih svjetskih fabrikata. 


ZRINJEVAC BR. 17. TELEFON BR. 3915. 


The power of white space and simplicity of layout is demonstrated by this 


specimen reproduced from “Grafika Revija.” 


to the size of the face. Binding is very fine; in 
fact the book has exceptional character and dis- 
tinction, not a little of which is the result of 
the handsome wood-cut illustration in two colors 
used as a frontispiece, this fine illustration be- 
ing the work of Allen Lewis. 

Moore Type Founpry, Toronto, Ontario.—Al- 
though the book is exceptionally well handled 
throughout, the embossed keratol cover design 
is the finest feature about your new type-speci- 
men book. While margins are not a prime fac- 
tor in a book of the kind—which is equivalent 
to saying they are not as a rule regarded of as 
much importance in this as in a book of text— 
still we consider they should have been a little 
wider. Presswork is of the 
very highest character. 

CoLUMBIAN COLORTYPE CoM- 
PANY, Chicago.—‘Forgings,” 
for the Kropp Forge Com- 
pany, is a fine piece of work 
in every respect. The cover 
design is impressive and ap- 
propriately suggests sturdi- 
ness, and yet the design and 
the colors are of such a na- 
ture that the effect is wholly 
pleasing to the eye. Press- 
work is excellent, and very 
good results are obtained in 
illustrating what are in some 
cases rough castings, which 
are likewise emphasized by 
the green background tint. 
The use of the tint likewise 
helps to make those pages 
where the simple mechanical 
drawings are reproduced. In 
fact you have taken some- 
thing affording in itself very 
little opportunity for distin- 
guished result and obtained 
that very thing therefrom; 
that is genuine achievement. 
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How Our Newspaper Gets and Retains 
National Advertising 
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-} such advertising made up 31 per cent of his total volume. 
‘) Sound business practices did it. Cash in on these facts 


¢ 
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N | ATIONAL advertising today of- 
fers practically an unlimited 
field for successful solicitation 

by the country newspaper, whether a 
weekly or small daily. That this is so 
because of the wise and considerate at- 
titude of the newspapers toward na- 
tional advertising in the past, not even 
their most zealous friend can truthful- 
ly contend. Nor can he contend that it 
is because the newspapers have made 
intelligent and adequate preparations 
to properly handle it, even after it has 
come into their offices and shops; nor 
that the solicitation has been carefully 
planned—nor even honest, always. 

Rather does national advertising of- 
fer this golden opportunity in response 
to the inherent attitude of American 
business—to make something and then 
sell it in as large quantities as is hu- 
manly possible; to seek a market al- 
ways—to create one if necessary. In 
extending its market by means of ad- 
vertising, it sought first to reach the 
consumerx in masses; today it is seek- 
ing out the individual in the most sin- 
gular sense. So, at the beginning, only 
a few of the larger daily papers were 
used; today even the smallest weekly 
papers can confidently count on inclu- 
sion in the schedules of the more active 
advertisers. Tomorrow the number will 
increase—provided the country news- 
papers do not so conduct themselves as 
to lessen the interest of national ad- 
vertisers in them as a class. 

Certainly country papers can ill af- 
ford to adopt the attitude of the de- 
criers of national advertisers, who are 
saying today in certain of our trade 
periodicals that, inasmuch as national 
advertising is only 15 per cent or 20 
per cent of the average country news- 
paper’s advertising income, the coun- 
try publisher ought to devote himself 
more assiduously to the cultivation of 
his local advertising. “Only 15 per cent 
or 20 per cent” represents most of the 


By ARTHUR DOWNS 


Advertising Manager, Logan (W. Va.) Banner 
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.) National accounts? “Certainly,” says the writer. Last year  { 
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profit of the average country publish- 
er, and to tell him to think lightly of 
the source from which that much rev- 
enue comes is to teach him a queer eco- 
nomic doctrine indeed. 

Rather will every true and unbiased 
friend of the country newspaper be 
telling its publisher how more intelli- 
gently and effectively he can go about 
getting a larger volume of this busi- 
ness. Once let him realize that he has 
successfully sold his medium to the na- 
tional advertiser, once let him see the 
percentage move from 15 to 20, to 25, 
to 30—and no one knows how much 
higher it may go—and we do not be- 
lieve any power under heaven will be 
able to influence him to think of na- 
tional advertising lightly. 

Our present purpose is, therefore, to 
try to point out some methods of so- 
liciting and handling national adver- 
tising that should increase the business 
of every publisher who follows them. 

These suggestions constitute no get- 
rich-quick scheme, nor a “short cut to 
fortune.” If you, average country pub- 
lisher, have been looking for such a 
scheme, you must look elsewhere. Pa- 
tiently and confidently followed, these 
methods do lead to worthwhile results. 
Last year the Logan Banner carried 
national advertising to the extent of 
31 per cent of its total volume. And 
yet it carried enough local advertising 
so that, if it had been reduced to terms 
of column inches, it would have made 
an average of thirty-five columns for 
each of its hundred and one issues. 

The writer believes that certain ele- 
ments of self-preparation come first if 
you are to successfully solicit national 
advertising. In the forefront of these 
is the conviction that your newspaper 
actually deserves national advertising. 
To obtain this conviction survey your 
community, your paper as a carrier of 
news, and your circulation. Its present 
wealth, its underlying resources, and 


its spendable income gage your com- 
munity. Your paper’s news coverage, 
its local prestige, its spread of circu- 
lation over those square miles that you 
look upon as peculiarly your own field, 
and, by no means least, its mechanical 
capacity to handle copy submitted in 
any form, are the chief elements in its 
testing. The quality and actual quanti- 
ty of circulation, the method by which 
it was obtained and how it is kept, de- 
termine its worth to advertisers. 

If, viewing these elements—which 
constitute undoubtedly the thing you 
have to sell—you do not conscientious- 
ly feel you have a real opportunity to 
sell, then you cannot successfully ap- 
proach the national advertiser. Here, 
as everywhere in the field of salesman- 
ship, you must believe in the intrinsic 
value of the commodity you are offer- 
ing for sale. Confidence that you can 
be of actual service to the firm which 
desires to sell more and more of its 
product gives an impressive tone to 
your approach, whether in person or 
by letter; it gives spirit and cogency 
to your argument; and, finally, it stirs 
you up to greater activity—and here, 
as elsewhere, the more prospects you 
approach, the more sales you make. 

Our second suggestion in self-prep- 
aration is a survey of one’s field to de- 
termine from what source one has a 
right to expect national advertising— 
for different communities offer varying 
sources. For instance, in the Central 
West the writer was accustomed to get- 
ting good schedules from larger pack- 
ers, such as Swift and Armour. In 
West Virginia he has learned that such 
schedules are not common, though he 
obtained one in 1928 and expects two 
for 1929. Offsetting this source of busi- 
ness, however, is the much greater use 
of space by tire manufacturers. 

Even in different localities in the 
same state, with different industries, 
different population elements, there are 
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diversities. For instance, Logan’s rela- 
tion to a great coal field opens certain 
lines of mine supplies as a possible op- 
portunity to the Logan Banner. Thus 
also for a dairying section, and so on. 

The general sources, though too nu- 
merous to be presented here, include: 
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Prepare for yourself an itemization 
of each possible opportunity in these 
and all available classifications. Check 
off the ones you already have, and the 
remainder constitutes your field for 
activity. Don’t forget this—each item 
is a distinct possibility. Add to the list 


IT’S ALL IN LOGAN’S GRASP 


COPYRIGHT, 1923 
Bernard T. Call 
Logan W. Va. 
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No Twisting of Truth 


There is distortion of the 
geography of Logan County 
to fit the author's notion em- 
bodied in this map, but there 
is no untruthful distortion. 
This isolated district is in the 
| GRASP of the city of Logan 
and on it The Banner has the 
GRIP of 
supremacy. 

There are 66 _ postoffices 
shown on the map. There are 
no rural routes. 

Distribution of The Banner 
is procured by bus and stub 
train service to all parts of | 
Logan County on the day of 
publication, 


undisputed local 
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Graphically the Logan “Banner” portrays for prospective advertisers its strategic 
control of its business territory. This forceful rate card truly sells as it tells 


Every make of automobile, every make 
of tire, every brand of gasoline and 
oil which has local agents in your com- 
munity; many brands of foodstuffs, 
especially if there is a wholesale gro- 
cery in your town; all the best-known 
brands of tobacco, cigars, and cigar- 
ettes; many malt syrups; many patent 
medicines and toilet preparations; elec- 
tric refrigerators, washing machines, 
ironers, and many other electrical ap- 
pliances; radios and radio accessories; 
building material, including cement for 
hard roads; and, merely to conclude 
the listing, mail-order houses. 


as you progress in solicitation. It is 
mere truth to say that a new opportu- 
nity is seen by this writer every week 
in the year. Conviction that you have 
a service to sell and realization that 
you are not capitalizing your oppor- 
tunity—these will arouse you and arm 
you more fully for the work. 
Circumstances will then determine 
whether it is the local dealer who must 
first be sold on your advertising, or 
whether the effort should be directed 
to the manufacturer or his advertising 
agency. For instance, we made several 
efforts to secure a contract from one of 
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the better-known tire manufacturers, 
Our letters were politely answered and 
evidently as politely pigeon-holed. 

Finally we went to the local dealer. 
We inquired his volume of sales on this 
tire. He said that it ran fifty thousand 
dollars annually. Even 2 per cent of 
this volume meant that his endeavors 
should be aided by a thousand dollars’ 
worth of advertising. We pointed this 
out to him. He agreed that it was many 
times what he had been getting. We 
asked to be allowed to quote him as be- 
ing enthusiastically in favor of more 
advertising. He granted it. Following 
our next letter to the manufacturer we 
received a reply to the effect that “this 
writer has always believed we should 
advertise more extensively in Logan.” 
The result was not only that we re- 
ceived many dollars more from that 
manufacturer, but the dealer, in tak- 
ing on another line of tires, stipulated 
that the company should furnish him 
with regular advertising. 

In approaching the local dealer, if he 
be the key man, do not be too timorous. 
Remember that he usually wants to ad- 
vertise more than he does, and that the 
proposition of matching dollars—if his 
manufacturer requires fifty-fifty codp- 
eration—makes a strong appeal to 
him. Properly handled, he will not only 
sanction and support your suggestions, 
but make others of his own. 

Concerning some national-advertis- 
ing opportunities, such as soaps, tobac- 
cos, foodstuffs, toilet preparations, and 
malt extracts, it is usually better to 
approach the maker or his agency, for 
their local retail outlets are too nu- 
merous to secure effective dealer sup- 
port of your efforts. A letter to the 
manufacturer will bring you informa- 
tion as to the name and address of his 
agency, or whether his advertising is 
handled by a department in his own 
business organization. 

The first requisite in approaching 
the advertising agency is a definitely 
informative rate card. Primarily this 
should specify your rates in all their 
phases—display, reader, classified, po- 
litical, propaganda, and preferred po- 
sition. Your adherence to the standard 
commission for advertising agencies, 
and to the discount for cash in ten 
days, should be plainly stated. 

Adherence in practice to this print- 
ed rate should be absolute. There are 
no circumstances, in our opinion, that 
justify the slightest deviation from it 
—either up or down. In our practice 
we stand unflinchingly by the printed 
rate, come what may. We cannot be 
led astray by the size or length of a 
tempting advertising schedule. 

For instance, in 1927 we did not hes- 
itate to refuse a telegraphed offer of 
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five thousand inches of advertising to 
be used in twelve months’ time by a 
well-known agency representing a big 
motor corporation. It was very desir- 
able advertising in every way—and 
two thousand dollars is a respectable 
sum of money to any country publish- 
r. But we wired our refusal and then 
n a courteous, dignified letter told 
»0th the agency and the corporation 
yur reason for doing so. 

Later on this same offer, having 

zone nation-wide, was the cause of a 
ery considerable furore. But we did 
10t need the general resentment it had 
iroused to justify our refusal. And, to 
show that one country newspaper does 
not lose by rigidly adhering to its 
printed rates, we can say that our 1928 
ousiness with this corporation was the 
largest we had ever had, and it appears 
even more promising for 1929. 

So we say, print a definite rate, cov- 
ering all contingencies, and then stick 
to it whether you sink or swim, survive 
or perish in the effort. 

The rate card should be informative 
as concerns mechanical limitations of 
your paper. Length and breadth of the 
column and page, and the size of mat. 
you can cast, are the most important 
items here. Parenthetically let us say, 
do not handcuff yourself by having no 
casting box or only a very small one. 
A few capacity mats. will compensate 
for whatever size you really need. 

Even beyond rates and mechanical 
limitations your rate card should be in- 
formative. It should give a word or two 
to the age and history of the paper; it 
must have a succinct statement of the 
setting, the environment, the geograph- 
ical situation. In our own position we 
make striking use of a map of Logan 
County on which a local genius has 
slightly distorted the actual relations 
of the narrow valleys—where all our 
population lives—to conform to the 
outspread fingers and the palm of the 
hand in rough design as is depicted. 

This relates by picture a story that 
would require many words. It shows 
how the city of Logan, located in the 
center of the palm, draws strength 
from and gives support to each of the 
fingers. It emphasizes our remoteness 
from competing cities of equal or of 
greater size. Then there are closely 
packed paragraphs on our geograph- 
ical setting, our wealth and resources, 
and our consumer-buying ability. In 
other words, we have tried to make it 
possible for the spacebuyer in New 
York, or Detroit, or Chicago, or Cin- 
cinnati to visualize a clear picture of 
this (to him) unknown city. 

In submitting our rate card to the 
prospect we develop more fully in an 
accompanying letter the relation we, 
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as a newspaper and a town, sustain to 
our trade community. We try to make 
real for them this hemmed-in Guyan- 
dotte Valley, where water and popula- 
tion alike flow toward Logan as its 
natural outlet, and the Banner’s out- 
standing position of prestige and in- 
fluence in this district. 
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ment that national advertising should 
follow !ocal supremacy to its profit. 
As has been intimated, we believe it 
very important that all our correspon- 
dence be written with an air of confi- 
dent expectancy. We do not indulge in 
bombast or deceit or egotism, but very 
intentionally we write with an assur- 





The Logan Banner Rate Card 


Established 1889 


$3.75 per Year in Advance. 


LOGAN, W. VA. 


Published Each Tuesday-Friday 
No Contests—No Premiums—No Delinquents 


Carries Three-fourths of all Advertising Placed by Local Merchants 





Display Advertising 

1—Flat rate; 56c per column 
inch or 4c per agate line. 

2—Special position: Add 25% 
to the above rates; other- 
wise all ads take run of 
paper. Makeup is right 
hand pyramid. 


Reading Notices 
1—200 words or less, set in 
body type, 2c per word for 
each insertion. Over 200 
words, 80c per column inch 
per insertion. 
2—All readers to be marked 
—Advertisement, 


Mechanical Information 


1—Column width, 12 ems. 


2—Column length, 20% inches. 


3—8 columns to page. 

4—8 to 24 pages each issue. 

5—Use mats (full page), elec- 
tros and halftones (100 
screen) 





Classified Advertising 
1—7-point type (this size) 2c 
a word for each insertion. 
2—7-point black-face type (this 
size) 3c a word for each 
insertion, 
3—12-point type (this size) 
15c a line each insertion. 
4—Minimum charge 50c. 


Miscellaneous Advertising 

Political, personal and pro- 
paganda advertising, copy to 
be submitted and rate quoted. 





Commissions 
To authorized or recognized 
fi 15% issi is 





Circulation 
1—39% inside City of Logan. 
53% additional inside Lo- 
gan County. 
8% outside Logan County. 
2—Sworn to as of October 18, 
1927, net paid 


3,034 








Facts about The Banner Field 
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Geographical Setting 

Logan County is uniquely 
isolated, Its entire area lies 
around the head waters of the 
Guyandotte River, down whose 
valley runs the double-track 
Logan Division of the C, & O. 
railroad to Huntington, 79 
miles away, its one railroad 
gateway. There are two im- 
proved state road outlets, one 
to Huntington and the other 
to Charleston, the state capi- 
tol, 71 miles away. 

Logan County is entirely 
mountainous, cleft by narrow 
valleys of Guyandotte tribu- 
taries, along which run 15 
branch and spur railroads, all 
originating within the county, 
and 200 miles of improved 
county roads. Hourly buses 
make travel easy from all 
parts of the county to the 
city of Logan. 


Wealth and Resources 


Logan County contains the 
richest coal district of its size 
in the world. Only 2%% of 
its coal resources have been 
mined to date. 

Its prosperity depends upon 
coal, agriculture and lumber. 
Inasmuch as it is a non-union 
field it is but little affected by 
adverse mining conditions 
elsewhere. 

In 1927 22,827,333 tons of 
coal were mined and $27,000,- 
000.00 paid in wages therefor, 
being an average of $450 for 
every man, woman and child 
in the county 

The assessed valuation of 
the county is now $44,805,675. 

Bank resources of city of 
Logan June 30, 1928, were 
$5,802,744.41. 

Automobiles owned in the 
county number about 3642. 


Consumer Buying Ability 


Nowhere is the remarkable 
buying ability of Logan Coun- 
ty better shown than in the 
Supplement to The Editor & 
Publisher for August 18, 1928. 

Among West Virginia coun- 
ties Logan ranks ninth in 
Classes One, Two and Three: 
tenth in Classes Four and 
Five, twelfth in Class Six. 

In every case the ranking 
counties contain cities of 15,- 
000 to 85,000 population. 

Logan County also outranks 
higher in buying ability than 
any county in Ohio or Penn- 
sylvania except those contain- 
ing cities of more than 16,500. 

Logan is the highest rank- 
ing county in West Virginia 
served only by a twice-a-week 
newspaper. 

It, therefore, offers an ideal 
fleld for try-out campaigns. 
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the pictorial argument on the opposite side, start convincing the prospect 


If some national advertiser has re- 
cently had a particularly favorable ex- 
perience with us, if this is a peculiarly 
promising field for a certain product, 
if someone of local importance has 
said something unusually worthwhile 
of the Logan Banner, we stress this in 
our various letters until something 
equally impressive comes to hand. For 
instance, one of the leading merchants 
of Logan made the remark in the sum- 
mer of 1927 that the Logan Banner 
easily carried three-fourths of all ad- 
vertising placed by local retail mer- 
chants. Each letter for several months 
carried this statement, with the argu- 


ance that we have a good service to of- 
fer, that the prospect will appreciate 
knowing this, and that we are confi- 
dent of getting a contract if country 
newspapers are used at all. In other 
words, we do not anticipate failure. 
Should the prospect write for addi- 
tional information, either before or 
after giving us a contract, we take care 
that the request be answered as quick- 
ly and as thoroughly as possible. For 
instance, the agency for an electric 
washer put a request in our hands on 
the twelfth of a certain month, asking 
for the number of Logan County con- 
sumers of electricity for domestic use, 
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and also for the number of exclusive 
salesmen for all the makes of electric 
washers. It required two personal vis- 
its and three telephone calls, one of 
them by long distance, to secure the in- 
formation, yet our reply was mailed on 
the thirteenth. Furnishing this infor- 
mation enabled the agency to act more 
intelligently in handling its client’s 
schedule—and we considered it a very 
plain duty. Whatever the request that 
comes to us from a prospect—however 
wise or foolish, understandable or mys- 
terious—it is supplied cheerfully and 
promptly and as fully as possible. 

Considering the second phase of our 
subject—how to keep national adver- 
tising, how to have schedule following 
schedule year after year and growing 
all the while, to gain the good will of 
the retailer as well as the agency and 
manufacturer—we have a few simple 
rules or practices for our guidance. 

For one thing, we try to follow the 
schedule exactly as it is laid out for us, 
inserting the schedule copy—and no 
other—on the scheduled date. This 
schedule is highly important to the 
agency and the manufacturer, for fre- 
quently it is cumulative in character, 
and we treat it accordingly. In han- 
dling the several hundred insertions in 
1928 we had less than half a dozen 
failures to comply exactly with sched- 
ules, and even though some of these 
failures were not our fault we consider 
the proportion is too high. Perfection 
here should be the publisher’s ideal. 

Also, we seek to avoid the complaint 
so frequently made of country news- 
papers—that they practice unbusiness- 
like methods. Consequently we mail 
tearsheets to every advertiser on the 
day of publication in a special envel- 
ope which tells the nature of the con- 
tents. Within a day or two, as soon as 
our bookkeeper can get to it, we mail 
an invoice of each insertion. An ad- 
vertiser in our largest neighboring city 
told us recently that the Logan Ban- 
ner was the only one of some fifteen 
country newspapers he used which did 
these two necessary and very simple 
duties. And, if a request for a second 
tearsheet or invoice comes to us, even 
though we are positive that there has 
been no failure on our part, it is for- 
warded just as quickly and willingly as 
the first. Usually a letter explaining 
our system and expressing regret for 
the failure of the tearsheet or invoice 
to arrive accompanies the requested 
item. We endeavor to work with and 
please the agency rather than to ham- 
per and antagonize it. 

Again, our interest does not cease 
when we have secured a contract and 
are accurately following the schedule. 
We watch its fluctuations just as close- 
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ly as we do our local advertising. If a 
schedule does not seem to be doing jus- 
tice in size and frequency to the prod- 
uct, or to the dealer’s sales volume, or 
to the special opportunity of our trade 
territory, we express our opinion to 
that effect to the dealer or to the agen- 
cy or to the manufacturer. 

For instance, in December, 1927, the 
local Dodge dealer called to see if we 
had received announcement copy for 
the new Victory Six. The schedule, 
calling for one thirty-inch and four 
fifteen-inch insertions, was shown him 
and the opinion expressed that such 
small copy did not do justice either to 
a new Dodge model or to his sales vol- 
ume. He agreed, and wired the agency 
at once. That afternoon we received a 
telegram from the agency increasing 
the total from ninety to two hundred 
and forty inches. Thus our expression 
concerning the inadequacy of the orig- 
inal schedule pleased the dealer, im- 
pressed him that we had his interests 
at heart, and added eighty dollars to 
our income for that account. 

We also call to the attention of our 
national advertisers any unusual con- 
dition that affects them. For instance, 
a paint company carried a series of 
thirteen advertisements with us in the 
spring of 1927. It happened to be a 
very wet spring, and not much outside 
painting had been done when the sched- 
ule was finished. A letter called the 
company’s attention to this fact and 
we offered to prepare additional lay- 
outs. We were commissioned to do so, 
and furnished the concern with four 
layouts which proved acceptable, earn- 
ing expressions of real appreciation. 
The suggestion created good will and 
benefited us by thirty dollars. 

While we will never go to extremes 
in supporting any schedule with work 
among the local dealers, such as solic- 
iting and arranging window displays 
to accompany every insertion of copy, 
we do codperate in every way that falls 
within the province of a newspaper. 
For instance, last summer we printed 
broadsides from a series of Swift ad- 
vertisements and mailed them to a se- 
lected list of markets, bringing their 
attention to the advisability of “tying 
up” with these advertisements. 

Also, we use free publicity whenever 
our news and advertising requirements 
will permit in an endeavor to create 
good will on the part of local dealer, 
agency, and manufacturer, this being 
used in rotation among the various ac- 
counts. A ruled and cross-ruled card 
enables us to tell at a glance just whose 
turn is next. This gives all an equal 
use of space not demanded by our own 
local news matter and by our office’s 
regular promotional advertising. 
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We quite well know tha: our first 
obligation, to advertisers as well as to 
subscribers, is to publish a paper that 
is newsy, treating every local matter 
in the fullest manner that the circum- 
stances require. Only in this way can 
we obtain the good will of our sub- 
scribers, and only by obtaining the 
subscribers’ good will have we a real 
service to sell our advertisers. Conse- 
quently “demands” for free publicity, 
whether of local or foreign origin, get 
short shrift, and we constantly make 
it clear that the news gathered by our 
own staff will never be sidetracked for 
anything. Thus our authority over our 
space is apparent to all and free pub- 
licity becomes an appreciated gift. 

Our experience has proven that free 
publicity, thus used, is a good-will 
builder. As such its use is easily de- 
fensible. It is entirely comparable to 
the automobile, movie, and radio pages 
of the metropolitan dailies. It is com- 
parable, indeed, to the publicity given 
many local matters. 

To illustrate our attitude toward 
free publicity, let us revert to the an- 
nouncement of the new Ford in 1928. 
Someone has said that this new car 
and Lindbergh’s flight were the two 
greatest news stories of that year. In 
answer to the interest of our commu- 
nity in the new Ford, we carried a 
front-page story under a four-deck 
head, solely for its news value. Every 
alert newspaper in the United States 
probably did something similar. How- 
ever, when shortly afterward Chevro- 
let and Whippet models, also involving 
radical changes, were brought out, our 
attitude toward the free publicity was 
shown by the fact that we solicited 
from each concern stories similar to 
the one we had used about the new 
Ford, and gave each a front-page play. 
Entire impartiality was shown to all 
three. We know it paid. _ 

The suggestions that have been em- 
bodied in this article are very plain 
and homely ones, we quite well realize. 
Perhaps their very triteness and sim- 
ple practicality have caused them to 
be overlooked or underestimated as to 
inherent potentiality by many a rural 
publisher who is longing after “the 
fleshpots” of national advertising, but 
who sees it, not as being realized upon 
now nor to be sought after in the fu- 
ture by plain and common-sense meth- 
ods, but as a disappointing mirage 
that tantalizes by elusiveness while 
it entices by its delectability. We of 
the Logan Banner know that however 
simple and easy these methods seem, 
they, plus the opportunity our trade 
territory affords, are responsible for 
the more than average volume of na- 
tional advertising we are enjoying. 
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An Important Treatise on the Subject 
of “Extra” Bookbinding 


By C. G. LITTELL 


Vice-President and Treasurer, R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, Chicago 


The text of “A Rod for the Back of the Binder,” by Mr. Littell, 
and printed and published by his firm for private distribution 


j HE purpose of gilding is to keep 

T= all dust and dirt. Gilding the 

top serves this very useful pur- 

yose and allows of easy dusting; the 

‘ore-edge and tail need not be gilded 
s no useful purpose is attained. 

The brightly burnished solid-gilded 
dges of a book gilded all around we 
velieve exhibit poor taste; the fact that 
he book is composed of single sheets 
is lost sight of in the desire to obtain 
vhat has often been described as a 
“brass bedstead” effect. To get a sur- 
face smooth enough for solid gilding, 
undue cutting of the edges is necessary 
and margins are sacrificed. If desired, 
the fore-edge and tail may be rough- 
gilded before sewing, and fine books 
are often treated this way. 

Books having thick signatures and 
books with plates should not be gilded 












































Fig. 19 


all around as they are liable to show 
starts, particularly on the fore-edge 
(Fig. 19). Plates are usually printed 
on an entirely different paper from 
that used in the body of the book, and 
the different stocks have a tendency to 
shrink or expand at a different ratio. 

Paper again is a factor in gilding; 
most hand-made and the good-class 
machine-made papers gild well, but 
softer bulk and cheap grades show a 
fluffy or ragged surface when gilded. 

Brown stain burnished is suitable 
and pleasant on some types of binding, 
and goes well with quietly bound books 
finished with “blind” tooling. 

The squares of a binding are the 
amount of board projecting from its 
three edges. The prime object of the 
square is to protect the edges (Fig. 
20). A large square, however, is more 
likely to give to a blow than a small 


Conclusion 


one with the natural buffer or fender 
of the book behind it. French binders 
use a small square; Cobden-Sanderson 
advocated and preferred one; so do we. 

The demand for high finish and un- 
necessary neatness results in some of 
the worst features in modern work, 

















and these will be apparent in consider- 
ing the leather cover and its true func- 
tions. The hinge is the most exercised 
part of the binding. To make a neat 
joint and for good opening qualities it 
is necessary to pare or scrape the 
leather at the hinge or joint, but it is 
often unduly pared at great loss of 
strength to meet the desire for a freely 
swinging cover board. 














Fig. 21 


A test sometimes applied is to see 
whether the boards will touch freely 
if in the position shown in the sketch 
(Fig. 21). A binding that causes the 


boards to touch or nearly touch when 
held in this position indicates that the 
leather is too thinly pared in the joint 
and liable to early breakage. 

A certain sacrifice of neatness here 
will result in a corresponding gain in 
the length of life in a joint, usually 
the first place to show signs of wear. 
A book which opens at the joint too 
freely will not last. Paring must be 
done with discretion and due regard 
given the quantity taken off in rela- 
tion to the size of the book. It should 
be as little as possible. 

Another point where the excessive 
sharpness is looked for is the turn-in 
of the leather over edges of the boards; 
this has to take a great deal of wear 
and tear, especially on the lower end. 
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Fig. 22 


The very slightest rasping of the 
edges of the board before covering will 
permit the use of thicker leather with 
an added gain in strength (Fig. 22). 

The leather coming over the bands 
and back should not be overpared, for 
the thicker the leather here the more 
protection to the foundation of bind- 
ing, which is the sewing. An examina- 
tion of some old bindings will reveal 
the use of practically full thickness of 
leather on the back and elsewhere. The 
cover, while damp, was tied down with 
strings to allow the leather to adhere 
to and conform with the bands when 
dry (Fig. 23). The strings left their 
impression above and below the bands 
and to an extent just over the side. 

These marks are sometimes pleas- 
antly used as decoration by extending 
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them, as illustrated, and finishing them 
with a stamp; a style of decoration 
now known as “tied” bands, but deco- 
ration subservient to construction. 
The leathers most frequently used 
in*bookbinding are goatskin, known as 
morocco, levant, and niger; calfskin, 
known here as calf and known in Eng- 

















land as russia; pigskin, sealskin, and 
sheepskin, known as skiver, roan, and 
what not. Goatskin, pigskin, and seal- 
skin, if properly prepared, will make 
fine binding leathers. 

Calfskin does not wear so well and 
we do not recommend its use. It is 
largely used, as it is cheaper, works 
up more easily, can be purchased in a 
great variety of beautiful colors, and, 
polished, is a flashy binding material. 

Few extra binderies use sheepskin in 
any form. The finest binding leathers 
all come from abroad. 

Large skins cut up more economical- 
ly than small ones, but owing to their 
thickness large skins have to be un- 
mercifully pared for small books with 
a great loss of strength; for this rea- 
son, covers for small books should be 
cut from smaller skins. The back and 
sides give the best leather, while that 
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Fig. 24 


from the flanks, neck, and legs is much 
looser of texture and less strong. Good 
covers require the best parts (Fig. 24). 
~ The spine on a skin is usually quite 
marked. In cutting a cover a conces- 
sion to appearance is made by avoid- 
ing this marking; it is a natural one 
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and in no way detracts from strength. 
On large books it is almost impossible 
to cut a cover without including it, and 
it is not without decorative effect if 
discreetly placed (Fig. 25). 

Regarding the grain: The goatskin 
used in the preparation of the finest 
levants has a characteristic large, bold 
grain and is highly decorative; this is 
commercially imitated (difficult to de- 
tect on a book) by taking a mold from 
a genuine skin and engraving it on the 
rollers through which inferior grade 
leather is passed. 

Close examination will reveal the 
coarse hair marks on a goatskin to be 
grouped differently from the closely 
spaced wool marks evident in a sheep- 
skin. The fibers in the skin of a goat 
are longer and more tensile than those 
in the skin of the less active sheep, 
hence the goatskin has better wearing 
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qualities. Pigskin has a characteristic 
marking and should show the bristle 
marks irregularly spaced; these again 
are sometimes imitated on an inoffen- 
sive sheepskin, which masquerades as 
a crocodile skin or goatskin more often 
than it appears as a sheepskin. 

Owing to methods entirely different 
from those formerly used in tanning 
and dyeing—methods adapted to more 
rapid and cheaper production—modern 
leather is much poorer in quality. The 
demand for “fancy” colors which can 
be obtained only by distinctly harmful 
means is another factor. 

Every man seriously interested in 
binding is advised to read the report 
of the Committee on Leather for Book- 
binding of the Society of Arts, Eng- 
land. This was published by George 
Bell and Sons, London, 1900. In sub- 
stance this committee found that the 
great difference in wearing qualities 
of the leather of the sixteenth century 
and of today is due to these causes: 

I. Different methods of tanning and 

dyeing. 
II. Use of free sulphuric acid, seldom 
properly washed out. 
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III. Additional hazards to leather ow- 
ing to modern living conditions. 

IV. Demand for a highly polished or 
crushed surface on leather covers. 

One mill in England makes leather 
in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the above-named committee; 
we have this leather in use. The range 
of color obtainable in this quality is 
small and the colors are duller than 
those possible by other means of manu- 
facture; it is somewhat more difficult 
to tool, but it will last and is not at all 
likely to fade so quickly. 

The most brilliantly colored skins 
are likely to be the least durable. The 
duller staple reds, browns, blues, and 
perhaps some greens are most likely 
to wear well. We believe that some of 
the newer French levants now being 
marketed are being prepared with due 
consideration of this fact. 

Leathers with highly polished and 
crushed surfaces are frequently de- 
manded by the purchaser. They are not 
only in poor taste but can be obtained 
only by methods injurious to the wear- 
ing qualities. High polish is sometimes 
obtained during manufacture by me- 
chanical means, either by a combined 
crushing and polishing process or by 
means of crushing with hot highly po!l- 
ished plates, or rollers. Much of the 
high finish thus obtained is destroyed 
in the course of handling by the bind- 
er, and is restored by the use of hot 
plates and crushing after covering. 

Evenness of color is another demand 
met by detrimental treatment during 
manufacture. One may well comment 
here on the fact that a great deal of 
trouble is taken with the leather (par- 
ticularly in calfskin bindings) to dis- 
guise its even, smooth natural color 
and grain by staining, marbling, vein- 
ing, and graining, all of which results 
are obtained by injurious chemicals or 
hot stamping. These terms—tree, mar- 
bled, sprinkled, basket weave, diced 
calf—all imply the use of processes of 
deleterious manufacture. 

It is only fair to say that modern 
leather is subjected to much worse 
conditions than was the case in the 
earlier days. The worst of these is the 
variation from the extreme damp of 
the summer to extreme dryness in the 
winter in these days of steam and hot- 
water heating. Gas fumes are a dan- 
ger, but gas is little used now in the 
average American homes. 

A report from the Engineering Ex- 
periment Station of the University of 
Illinois in its bulletin No. 141 states 
that for health and comfort there 
should be maintained 69 degrees Fah- 
renheit and a relative humidity of 40 
per cent. In a home of 10,000 cubic 
feet, approximately a small six- or 
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seven-room house, it will take an evap- 
oration of .7 gallon of water an hour 
or 16.8 gallons each twenty-four hours 
to maintain this degree of relative hu- 
midity. This cannot be attained in the 
ordinary steam- or hot-water-heated 
home. Practically the only way is with 
that type of furnace where there is a 
constant flow of water into a pan above 
the fire box. (It is too soon to state 
lefinitely, but experiments being con- 
lucted indicate that help is at hand 
for the hot-water or the steam-heated 
house at comparatively small expense. 
if interested, write to us and we will 
xeep you informed as to results.) As 
‘ew of the larger homes have this type 
of heating, we recommend the indus- 
rious use of white vaseline, which is 
one of the best of several preparations. 
‘t should be lightly applied, particu- 
larly on the joints, and at half-year 
ntervals (or oftener, as the conditions 
may render necessary). 

Warping is one of the chief troubles 
due to indoor atmospheric conditions. 
The binder aims in binding to create 
a very slight warp toward the book. 
Some covers will be found to curl up- 
ward and outward very badly. This 
may be due to either insufficient board 
linings or atmospheric conditions and 
can, in extreme cases, be remedied by 
an extra board lining; as the binding 
becomes seasoned the warping will be- 
come marked to a lesser degree. 

A place for the rod: If the boards 
warp outward, suspect the binder. 

Newly bound books should not be 
kept loose upon the shelves as in the 
sketch (Tig. 26). Especial care should 














be taken to guard against keeping the 
books near the ceiling or near steam 
pipes in the wall; books in this position 
will spread and warp and allow dirt to 
enter between the pages. 

One other factor is the importance 
of using well-seasoned boards. Boards 
are composed of various materials; 
some, such as the cheap strawboard, 
are made of straw, others are made of 
waste paper, often containing miscel- 
laneous scrap. The former may be de- 
tected by its ease of bending. We use 
only well-seasoned rope boards (that 
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is, made of rope) which are hydrau- 
lically pressed and are extremely hard 
and not easily bent. 

Buyers who live in dry, hot houses 
are advised to use cloth slip-cases for 
their books. These add greatly to the 
preservation of the contents and make 
dusting so easy that a housemaid can 
handle and move valuable books with 
little worry to the collector. Such cases 
are absolutely necessary on books in 
vellum bindings which are used by the 
private presses, such as Doves Press, 
Kelmscott, ete., and on original bind- 
ings of first editions. 

Skilful binding is of necessity a mat- 
ter of compromise, but the compromise 
should be based on the skilful binder’s 
practical knowledge and not on certain 
qualities demanded by a buyer with a 
lack of such knowledge. 

A book must open to be useful, and 
should be made to open comfortably; 
however, the more easily and freely 
the book opens, the less the strength 
and wearing qualities. A cover should 
throw back easily; yet the more easily 
it throws back the more paring has 
been done at the joint and the weaker 
the book will prove to be. 

Cords laced into the book should not 
be too apparent, but they must still 
show unless you sacrifice some of its 
strength. The flatter the back of a flex- 
ibly sewn book, the more easily it opens 
and the more comfortable for reading, 
but the more likely to become concave, 
as previously shown in this material. 

So far we have dealt with what is 
known as the “forwarding,” that is, 
the actual binding of the book. The 
decoration by tooling, which may be 
either in gold or “blind” or a combina- 
tion of the two, is known as finishing. 
Blind tooling is the use of stamps with- 
out gold on the cover of the book. 

In finishing, as in forwarding, short 
cuts are devised to minimize work and 
cheapen production. The chief of these 
is what is known as a “run-up” back 
in a full-gilded back (Fig. 27). The 
decoration usually consists of panels 
(either one- or two-line), carefully mi- 
tered at the corners, enclosing the de- 
sired tooling (Fig. 28). Mitering is the 
joining-up of the corners of the gold 
lines forming the panels. In a run-up 
back the saving is effected by running 
two lines all the way up each side of 
the back and omitting the mitering; 
this again is easier done in the case of 
an ordinary sewn book with the false 
bands. An enormous gain in time is 
obtained in a run-up back. 

Further time is gained by using mul- 
tiple tools (or stamps) which permit 
quicker work but with a resulting me- 
chanical effect. An unfortunate fea- 
ture has crept into modern work; the 
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cover designs are sometimes stamped 
on the sides of the books by a power 
stamping press, the backs being hand- 
stamped. A step even farther is taken 
by touching-in parts of the machine- 
stamped design with hand tools; in 
other words, thus simulating the hand 
tooling by disguising the deadly even 
impression made by machine stamping. 

Large editions of such books are now 
bound up and spread throughout the 
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Fig. 27 Fig. 28 
United States. Small so-called gift- 
books are the type now often selected 
for such treatment. These are apt to 
be regarded as hand-tooled, but the 
price charged gives the answer even 
to the uninitiated. You cannot buy a 
book with both covers elaborately gold- 
tooled for as low as twenty-five dollars. 

Mechanical precision of product is 
sometimes demanded, and this demand 
can only result in stultifying crafts- 
men’s best effort. Honest bookbinding 
is but handwork, and handwork has its 
limitations. This is no excuse for care- 
less or poor workmanship. 

To those more deeply interested in 
the practical side we would recommend 
a small, inexpensive book written by 
Douglas Cockerell, entitled “Bookbind- 
ing, and the Care of Books,” published 
by Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Limited, 
London. We use this book for refer- 
ence in our apprentice school. 

Tradition, which serves us so well in 
construction, again serves us in deco- 
ration, but differently. A study of the 
works of the great outstanding binders 
of the past centuries reygals continual 
movement in design. The influence of 
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the activities of the period, the influ- 
ence of other crafts, and even the in- 
fluence of the country of production 
has plainly left its mark, and fresh 
styles of decoration have been evolved 
continuously. This is true of the later 
master binders, each of whom has cre- 
ated and left a distinctive style of de- 
sign. But whether it be the work of 
the older or the later masters, one out- 
standing feature is always evident: 
They all recognized and were bound by 
the limitations of their means of pro- 
duction. Modern tendencies, which are 
influencing all branches of creative 
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work, whether it be music, literature, 
or the arts and crafts generally, are 
equally in evidence in modern binding. 
We have ventured into new fields of 
design, and we present in the pages of 
this book some of the flowers plucked 
therein, regarding them, perhaps, as 
stepping-stones leading to a distinctly 
characteristic style of our own. 

This book has been written to turn 
your eye from the false-front, brilliant 
exterior to the question of construc- 
tion and wearing qualities, the things 
that cost a great deal and can only be 
appreciated by the initiated. 
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Profiting by a “Collective” House-Organ 


By E. J. GARDNER 


HERE is of course nothing new in 

the house-organ idea. Many print- 
ers are themselves consistently utiliz- 
ing house-organs as a supplementary 
means of increasing their business, and 
this method of advertising, properly 
conducted, has proved to be a great 
help to a number of leading manufac- 
turers. The average small or medium- 
sized concern cannot make profitable 
use of house-organs. But how about a 
collective house magazine? 

In every town there are many retail 
houses—grocers, shoe dealers, furni- 
ture firms, dry-goods stores, etc.—none 
of which is large enough to issue a 
house-organ of its own, but all would 
no doubt do so if it could be made a 
profitable enterprise for them. 

The live printer can make it profit- 
able for them. He calls on all of these 
firms in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness and probably obtains his share of 
their orders for sales lists, billheads, 
posters, labels, and so on, and in this 
manner he will have on his books the 
names of a retailer in almost every 
line with whom he is fairly intimately 
acquainted in a business way. 

He should first draw up a dummy 
magazine of, say, sixteen octavo pages, 
setting aside the center spread and the 
inside cover pages for advertisements 
of the firms interested, and show it to 
these firms. He should explain that the 
proposed house-organ, although collec- 
tive, is to be strictly non-competitive, 
and that the first dry-goods store, say, 
to adopt the idea will be accepted and 
the others not approached. The printer 
proposes to print as a start five thou- 
sand magazines each month, and these 
will be delivered to the same number 
of selected homes in the district during 
the first few days of every month. In 
every one of these five thousand homes 
there would bg at least one person who 
could be regated as a prospective cus- 


tomer, and in the case of certain firms, 
such as booksellers, jewelers, etc., there 
would probably be three or more good 
prospects in each home. 

Each firm adopting the idea would 
be allocated so much space in each is- 
sue for an advertisement and also an 
article covering its particular trade. 

This would be an excellent means of 
introducing the company to prospec- 
tive customers without keeping to the 
limits of an ordinary advertising an- 
nouncement. Every assistance would 
be given with regard to the layout of 
advertisements and the writing of the 
special monthly articles. 

These points should suggest several 
others that the printer can put for- 
ward in support of the idea. Although 
he will no doubt find it difficult at first 
to obtain the support of every firm he 
approaches, he should eventually be 
able to sell the idea to, say, eight or 
ten non-competitive houses, and these 
eight or ten firms would be sufficient to 
insure the success of the magazine. 

The printer should also stipulate 
that, in order to give it a fair test as 
an advertising medium, the magazine 
must have at least six months’ trial. 
He must see that the monthly publish- 
ing date is strictly adhered to, as it is 
the easiest thing in the world for a 
monthly house-organ to rapidly degen- 
erate into a six-weekly or a bi-monthly, 
and this would of course react against 
both the printer and the firms that the 
magazine represented. By stipulating 
a six months’ trial with a minimum 
run of five thousand impressions each 
month, and insuring regular publica- 
tion, the printer can rely on a certain 
amount of work for his presses for 
several months ahead. This is a point 
to be considered by those printers who 
experience a slack time in their press- 
rooms at certain periods of the year, as 
a monthly job is invaluable. 
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It would be necessary, of course, to 
give the magazine a name, and sugges- 
tions for this could be obtained from 
the interested firms, or a name could 
be made up from the initial letters of 
these firms’ names. The cost of produc- 
tion would have to be carefully worked 
out and a fair amount of profit added, 
and this total, divided by the number 
of firms involved, would represent the 
cost to each firm. In asking this price 
the printer will be on safe ground if he 
has thoroughly “sold” the firms, and 
he will have an added advantage inas- 
much as he will not be competing on 
price with other printers, each offering 
to take on the job at a small profit. 

Of course, there are difficulties in the 
way of producing a magazine of this 
nature, but difficulties are made to be 
overcome, and they can be overcome. 
For instance, it may be argued that 
very few local retailers are qualified 
to write articles that are fit for publi- 
cation. But there is someone in every 
firm who is able to produce something 
about his particular line of business, 
and this “something” can be edited and 
put into readable form in the printing 
office. In this connection, a young jour- 
nalist with the advertising “sense” 
could readily be found who could not 
only do this but also write the articles 
himself from details supplied by the 
firms in question. This would be an 
added service on the part of the print- 
er, and the expense thereof should of 
course be given proper consideration 
when estimating the cost of production. 

Care must be taken to see that the 
magazine maintains its original objec- 
tive, and does not develop into an ob- 
vious advertisement. The advertising 
should be restricted to the space origi- 
nally allocated thereto, and the selling 
power of the magazine should be in- 
troduced into the reading matter in 
such a manner that readers will be in- 
duced to buy who might be repelled by 
a straight piece of advertising. Every 
copy of this magazine should be de- 
livered by a responsible person, and 
great care should be taken in the se- 
lection of the original list of intended 
recipients. A large number of valuable 
addresses can of course be supplied by 
the firms themselves. 

Several ways will suggest themselves 
from time to time by which the pulling 
power of the magazine can be checked 
by the firms concerned. If careful at- 
tention is always paid to its makeup 
and forceful appearance its success 
should be assured, and after a time it 
should not be a difficult matter to ob- 
tain permission to increase the number 
of copies to be printed. 

There is money in this idea if it is 
sensibly handled. Who will try it? 
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GGRESSIVENESS, if we may be 
allowed a prophecy, will feature 

he activities of the U. T. A. under the 
secretarial administration of John J. 
Deviny. The unparalleled practical as- 
sistance available to printing concerns 
hrough their Typothetae membership 
will be sold rather than described. The 
J. T. A. will take its rightful place in 
the sun. THE INLAND PRINTER con- 
rratulates the organization upon its 
selection of John J. Deviny as execu- 
tive secretary. And it congratulates 
Mr. Deviny upon this opportunity to 
establish the U. T. A. in the dominant 
»osition to which its services entitle it. 


* * 


ISCUSSING “Acrobatic Advertis- 
ing” in a recent number of Adver- 
tising and Selling, Claude C. Hopkins, 
who speaks whereof he knows, quotes 
a dialog in which he indulged with an 
advocate of “modern” art and typog- 
raphy. The “modernist’s” final query 
was, “Do you not know that this is the 
day of change, and that he who refuses 
to change must cease?” And Mr. Hop- 
kins replied as follows: “Yes, as much 
as anybody. It would be ridiculous to 
advertise an automobile on the lines 
of 1910. But human nature does not 
change. Human psychology endures. 
The types we like best now were used 
in the first edition of Caesar’s Com- 
mentaries. The pictures we like best 
are enlargements upon their art. The 
ancient Arabs, in selling their wares, 
used all of our fundamentals. Let us 
change, but always in the right direc- 
tion. Let us not follow out some unex- 
plored tangent, just to be different 
from the rest. The other fellow has by 
ages the advantage.” Doesn’t that say 
about all that there is to be said? 


* * * 


WELL-KNOWN printers’ associa- 
tion of a well-known community 
announced its annual banquet. The an- 
nouncements were impressive at first 
glance, in their graceful italic on finest 
stock. But second glance told a sadder 
tale. The introductory sentence pro- 
claimed that the association “desires 
the honor of your presence at their” 
annual banquet and dance. Ask any 
chameleon to surpass that lightning 
change! The second page was proper 








in phrasing but terrible in typogra- 
phy. Committee headings were set in 
an out-of-date condensed and unpleas- 
ing bold-face, which was then letter- 
spaced. Names of committee members 
were leaded out beyond all reason. The 
union label, which is entirely proper in 
its place at the bottom, was run inside 
of text and above the address of the 
ticket committee’s headquarters. The 
cobbler’s children may go unsoled; but 
why emulate the cobbler? 
* * * 


T WAS a pretty little picture—that 
Nebraska anti-publicity bill! Ne- 
braska newspapers were to be prohib- 
ited from printing information about 
any state department without the de- 
partment head’s consent. There were 
to be no negative flies in that govern- 
mental ointment! This, if the Chicago 
Tribune please, was a real effort to 
muzzle the press. What happened? The 
judiciary committee killed that bill. 
Proving that reputable newspapers do 
find defenders when they are wronged. 


* * * 


NCLUDED among the outstanding 

features of this issue is the article 
by Edmund E. Keough: “When They 
Offer ‘Service’ They Mean Just What 
They Say.” Mr. Keough shows by ac- 
tual cases that real service can be giv- 
en if you will spend a little time and 
brainwork upon the customer’s selling 


Gentlemen: 


problems. It will be worth dollars to 
you to read this constructive article 
and then have your salesmen read it. 


* 2s ¢ 


HEN a new printing process is 

announced the printer halts in his 
tracks. What will it do? Often it prom- 
ises wonderful things; frequently these 
promises are fulfilled, to the better- 
ment of the entire industry. Right now 
a process is being heralded which is 
said to “reproduce with beautiful deli- 
cacy and clearness both illustrations 
and type on any kind of paper, be it 
thick or thin, cheap or dear, smooth or 
rough, plain or embossed, or any other 
kind.” A rare prospect, which we trust 
will materialize to that high degree. 
But, don’t be misled! You printers who 
are producing clean, beautiful, honest 
printing can add this and other prac- 
ticable processes to your stock in trade. 
But those whose product is mediocre, 
unpleasing—“just printing’’—need not 
look to any new process as a life-saver, 
even though it promises finest results 
with any press and cheap stock. Care- 
less makeready, poor ink indifferently 
controlled, fouled printing surfaces, 
faulty feeding—the same imps that ac- 
count for “just printing” are still on 
duty to nullify the product of the most 
ideal process. Don’t bank on a short 
cut to salvation. Stick to the process 
you know and correct the defects. 


Enclosed find literature as per your request through 
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We are sending you more literature than you have 
asked for, and if you are not interested, will you not hand it to 


your printer, He will need it. 


Norman T. A. Munper & Co. 


Publishing Divison 


BALTIMORE, Mp. 


The printed card with which Norman T. A. Munder accompanies printed matter sent 
to readers at our request. It tells the story and conserves office time. (For these 
printed aids see article “Real Helps, Free for the Asking,” on page 110) 
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Collectanea Cypographica 
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A Great Craftsman’s Prayer 


Now I wake me to my work, 

L pray the Lord I shall not shirk. 

If L should die before the night, 

IL pray the Lord my work’s all right. 
—Jobn Henry Nash. 
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Brain Value in Printing 


Effective Printing to advertise mer- 
chandise has two Values. One includes 
the materials and labor; the other results 
from ability to make the Printing Effec- 
tive as a Selling Force. One value is pro- 
duced mechanically; the other by mental 
processes which are similar to those em- 
ployed by architects and in various pro- 
fessions, and is very frequently the Larger 
Value. Printers who do not charge these 
Greater Values into their invoices are be- 
littling their abilities and lowering the 
estimate of the Value of Printing in the 
community. The Printer sells the most 
Potential and Profitable of all Methods 
of Salesmanship, especially remarkable 
for the Permanency of its Results and the 
Unlimited Area it can be made to cover. 
No other Expenditure returns itself so 
quickly, bringing with it a Perennial 
Stream of Profits, as the Expenditure for 
Printing. Moral: Do not give away your 
Brains. —H. L. B. (1912). 


* * * 


Censorship of Hebrew Printing 


One of the duties of the Inquisition, 
created in 1232, was to purge Christen- 
dom of heretical books. The Talmud 
was declared to be among the most dan- 
gerous of such books. So severe were the 
measures taken to suppress it that we 
may well wonder how that work survived. 
Although books began to be printed in 
Hebrew in 1475, it was not until 1520-22 
that the Talmud appeared in printed 
form. This event stirred the Inquisition 
to renewed activity in the countries where 
its power was not disputed. The Talmud 
in the original Hebrew and translations 
of it were placed in the Index Librorum 
Prohibitorum. In 1592 Clement VIII 
issued a decree prohibiting the printing of 
all Jewish writings in any language, but 
this too-severe edict was soon revoked. 
Prior to the Clementine edict one of the 


more learned and liberal of the censors 


edited the Talmud, deleting its alleged 
heresies, and, in 1578-80, Froben of Basle 
printed a translated edition thus emascu- 
lated. In 1596 a special edition of the 
Index Expurgatorius was devoted to 
books in Hebrew, in which 326 editions 
were listed. In this remarkable list the 
objectionable passages were quoted and 
revisions of them suggested, which would 
bring them in accord with orthodoxy. It 
was announced that the literature thus 
revised might be printed, if duly licensed. 

The history of Hebrew printing is 
replete with interest and a study of it is 
especially recommended to our friend- 
printers of the Jewish race. 


* * * 


Remarkable Books—III. The 
Earliest American Type- 
Specimen Book 


In the year 1785 Isaiah Thomas of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, was the lead- 
ing printer of the United States. The 
quality of his printing was better than 
that of any of his contemporaries in 
America. The output of his printing office 
was the most extensive. His profits were 
the largest. These are indisputable facts, 
and all the more remarkable when we 


keep in mind that in 1785 Worcester had 


Isaiah Thomas (1749-1831), printer, of Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts. One of the most 


distinguished printers in the annals 


of our art in America 


less than three hundred inhabitants. At 
that time New England’s population was 
about three hundred thousand; Boston’s, 
about twenty thousand. Isaiah Thomas 
was the leading and most honored citizen 
of Worcester; he became its greatest 
benefactor; his is a fame that will be mag- 
nified by time. If his fame is unknown 
to the greater number of master printers, 
as it seems to be, then that is not to their 
credit, and explains why as a body the 
master printers of America have so lim- 
ited a status in civic, social, and financial 
circles. They might very profitably take 
Isaiah Thomas as their exemplar. It was 
Shakespeare who, in effect, said: 

Men at some time are masters of their fates: 


The fault, dear printers, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 


But of Isaiah Thomas Collectanea will 
have more to say anon; just now we are 
interested in a detail of his business—he 
called it “professional”—career. In 1785 
he issued a specimen book of the types in 
his printing office in Worcester. It is the 
first type-specimen book printed in Amer- 
ica. Of this book, the title page of which 
is reproduced below in reduced size, five 
copies have survived. One of these lies 
on Collectanea’s desk as he writes. It is 
one of many honored treasures in the 
Typographical Library and Museum of 
the American Type Founders Company 
—a recent acquisition. Isaiah Thomas 
distributed this book gratis; today $250 
would be a moderate price for it. One 
copy is in the library of a private collec- 
tion; the others are owned by public insti- 
tutions, remaining there, we hope, forever. 

The copy in Collectanea’s custody is in 
the original half-leather, marbled-paper 
binding, with red edges, sewed, with 
rolled-gilt decorative lines on the back, 
and somewhat faded all over, as might be 
expected after an existence of 144 years. 
Although it issued from the only print- 
ing and binding and publishing shop in 
the lovely—how lovely it must have been! 
—little farming village of Worcester, it 
was as up to date and correct and attrac- 
tive as it might have been if done in the 
best printing house in London at that 

time. As may be seen in our reproduc- 
tion of the title page, Isaiah Thomas does 
not deny the plural form of the word 
“type,” as is today the general slipshod 
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practice. He asserts that his printing 
types constitute “as large and complete 
an assortment as is to be met with in 
any one printing office in America.” This 
statement is too modest; no other print- 
ing office in America at the time used 
nearly so many types. He goes on to say 
that his types are “chiefly manufactured 
by that great artist, William Caslon, Esq., 
of London.” Let us compare the speci- 
men book of William Caslon II, issued in 
London in 1785, with the specimen book 
issued in Worcester in the same year. 
The London book is “A Specimen of 
Printing Types, by William Caslon, Let- 
ter-Founder to His Majesty. London: 
Printed by Galabin and Baker, 1785.” It 
has forty-six specimen leaves in the usual 
form; the Worcester specimen has the 
same number. The London book has, in 
addition, twenty-one leaves showing com- 
binations of typographic ornaments and 
borders, which Thomas omitted, though 
he had the ornaments and borders in his 
type cases. Thomas had every size of the 
romans and italics made by Caslon, from 
eleven-line pica to pearl. Caslon shows 
eight sizes of Greek; Thomas had two. 
Caslon shows twelve sizes of Hebrew; 
Thomas had one. Caslon shows ten sizes 
of the Cloister Black (now so-called) ; 
Thomas had three. Caslon shows two 
sizes of Music; Thomas had one. Caslon 
shows 127 specimens of borders (flow- 
ers); Thomas shows 158—a greater va- 
riety than the leading British typefoundry 
was making at the time! Enough said. 
Caslon shows three cast cuts “for orna- 
menting advertisements in newspapers” 
(all ships), while Thomas presents a 
group of eleven (ships, horses, houses) . 

William Caslon II dedicates his speci- 
men book “with all humility” to George 
III (who had just lost his colonies in 
North America) and subscribes himself 
“His Majesty’s most dutiful and devoted 
servant.” Isaiah Thomas dedicates his 
book in these words: “To the lovers of 
literature and encouragers of Printing 
(the first and best of arts) in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts this Speci- 
men is very humbly offered for their 
inspection by their humble servant, I. 
Thomas, Worcester, April, 1785.” The 
specimen book ends with an advertisement 
announcing that “I. Thomas has with the 
greatest care and attention furnished 
himself with the best printing materials 
that could be made in Europe, and has 
purchased these articles to a very large 
amount. He has everything requisite for 
neat, elegant, or ornamental printing, be 
the work large or small, and will be happy 
to execute every command in the way of 
his Profession [capitalize that, as Isaiah 
did} on the most reasonable terms and 
with Dispatch” [capitalize this also, as 
Isaiah did]. In the copy of this specimen 
book used personally by this printer he 
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noted, at a later date, that between 1785 
and 1794 he had added types from Fry, 
Caslon, and Wilson at a cost of more 
than ten thousand dollars. 

Thomas’ was a steadily increasing busi- 
ness, combining publishing, printing, and 
bookbinding, including in Worcester a 
weekly newspaper and a monthly maga- 
zine. In 1802 his inventory amounted to 
$151,340.91—a dollar then being worth 
in purchasing value as much as four are 
worth now. He died April 4, 1831, rated 
as one of the seven millionaires of the 
United States! He was a member of all 
the learned societies in our country. The 
governor of Massachusetts, in voicing a 
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eulogy of Isaiah Thomas, said, “The city 
is full of memories of his good deeds.” 
He was a great and good man and a 
great and good printer. In Worcester to- 
day there is the greatest monument ever 
erected to the memory of a printer—a 
memorial to Isaiah Thomas. In this re- 
spect he excels Plantin, who is commemo- 
rated in the city of Antwerp by the 
famous Plantin-Moretus museum. 

Ye who read this, and are printers, 
and know not of Isaiah Thomas, are no 
more worthy of our art than one who 
knows not the history of Washington is 
worthy of being an American citizen. A 
man may carry on and even get ahead in 
America to whom Washington is merely 
a name; so it is also with printers. But 
meanwhile, with such persons, what is to 
become of our country or our special art? 


*k * * 
The power of. words can ne’er express 


The debt we owe the printing press. 


—Anonymous. 
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Merit Honored in France 


Medals of Honor are awarded annually 
by the French Minister of Commerce to 
wage-earners, including the foremen and 
superintendents, in the industries. The 
bases of these honors are long and faith- 
ful service, inventions and ideas bene- 
ficial to the industries, unusually good 
craftsmanship, or exceptional evidence of 
high character. The medals are of silver, 
and made in the national mint in Paris. 
These honors are highly esteemed in 
France and have stimulated efforts toward 
higher craftsmanship and good conduct. 

In the 1928 list of such honors, recent- 
ly published in the Journal Officiel, are 
included the names of ninety-nine per- 
sons employed in printing offices, paper 
mills, printing-ink factories, and plate- 
making and printing and bookbinding 
machinery plants. Included in the list 
are twenty-one women. 

Nominations for these honors are sub- 
mitted to the Minister of Commerce and 
are referred by him to local authorities 
for investigation. Each recipient receives 
an official diploma setting forth the na- 
ture of the service for which the award 
has been made. Vive la France! 


* ok OK 
Type Fashions 


The earth was made so various that 
the mind of desultory man, studious of 
change and pleased with novelty, must 


be indulged. 


* * * 


To see, to understand, to remember, is 
to know. Always, however, there must 
be conscious effort. Knowledge is not to 
be absorbed as by a sponge.—Rubens. 


x Ok OF 
A Garden of Ideas 


A little library, growing larger every 
year, is an honorable part of a man’s 
possessions. A library is not a luxury. It 
is one of the necessities of a full life — 


Henry Ward Beecher. 


* * X 


O for a Booke and a shadie nooke, eyther in-a- 
doore or out; 

With the grene leaves whisp’ring overhede, or 
the Streete cryes all about. 

Where I maie Reade all at my ease, both of 


the Newe and Olde; 


For a jollie goode Booke whereon to looke is 
better to me than Golde. 


—John Wilson. 
* 


* 


* 
De Vinne Had This 
A heart of gold and a pocket full of 
gold is an ideal combination —W alter 
Ne Berg. es 8 


The person who goes about with a 
double-barreled purpose—to make a liv- 
ing and to do good—is bound to find 
sooner or later that other people will be 
glad to help him do it. 
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Problems in Estimating Printing Costs 
on Commercial Stationery 


By MARTIN HEIR 


Why guess at costs and selling prices? Here you have a guide: 
sound principles simply stated. This series builds your profits 


NE or two years ago, when I 
was conducting my estimating 
course in the columns of THE 

INLAND PRINTER, I was occasionally 
criticized because, the writers said, I 
figured prices too low for the average 
printer to produce the job, while on the 
other hand I was criticized just as 
harshly because, as these writers saw 
it, I figured prices too high for the av- 
erage printer to get the job. It seemed 
that no matter what I did I ran up 
against some heavy opposition; in fact 
it was evidently impossible to satisfy 
both Tom and Harry in the matter of 
estimating printing. 

I am therefore fully aware that I am 
courting criticism in offering this se- 
ries on estimating the cost of commer- 
cial stationery, for three reasons (1) 
commercial stationery is the most uni- 
versal product of the printing offices of 
our great country; (2) the cost of pro- 
duction varies so greatly in the differ- 
ent localities and in the different shops 
in these localities, and (3) the differ- 
ent opinions about production possibil- 
ities of men and machines. 

In order to forestall these three 
chances for criticism and misunder- 
standing I have chosen three arbitra- 
ry hour rates as a basis for estimates. 
For the composing room I have select- 
ed $2.40, $3.20, and $4.00 an hour of 
productive time as the basis on which 
all the different estimates appearing 
in these articles are to be estimated, 
the hour costs of the other operations 
to be proportionate according to the 
published cost statements of the local 
typothetaes in different parts of the 
country. Production, on the other hand, 
will have to be guessed at more or less; 
but these guesses will be based on rec- 
ords of past performances of average 
men and machines in shops of practi- 
cally every description. This is done to 
offset the possible objection that a cer- 
tain type of man or shop has been used 
to produce the work, thus making the 
estimate somewhat lopsided. 

Why should the average printer and 
the average printshop make estimates 
on commercial stationery? To make an 


Part I 


estimate, even a simple one, costs 
money; it is an expense that must be 
added to the cost of the job in one form 
or another, usually as an overhead 
charge, but more appropriately as a di- 
rect charge. If the customer knew that 
such a charge was added to the cost of 
the job, he would probably voice his ob- 
jections strenuously. Then why should 
we make an estimate? 

You must have some basis for your 
charges, you say. And that’s the only 
reason why we are giving you, these es- 
timating articles. They provide an un- 
biased opinion as to the production 
cost of commercial stationery, based on 
three different hour costs for the dif- 
ferent production operations. If you 
know your own hour costs, well and 
good; you make your price according 
to the estimate coming closest to your 
own costs. If you don’t know your own 
hour costs, you have no definite basis 
to go by anyway, and you wouldn’t lose 
anything by selecting the estimated 
price coming nearest your own concep- 
tion of the matter. You save the time 
required and can give your customer a 
direct answer at once. You also gain 
your customer’s confidence when you 
tell him or show him that you are quot- 
ing a price that has been recommended 
by THE INLAND PRINTER. 

The paper stock will be figured ac- 
cording to the cost a pound, not by the 
name of the stock. This will make our 
estimate available in every part of the 
country. Likewise with the ink. 

If you want to estimate on and pro- 
duce commercial stationery, the follow- 
ing information will benefit you: 

When ordering paper stock for the 
job you are to estimate, first of all de- 
termine the size of sheet that will cut 
most economically for your job. For 
instance, letterheads 8% by 11 cut four 
out of a sheet of folio (that is, 17 by 
22) without waste; memoheads, 7% by 
8%, cut six out; noteheads, 5% by 8%, 
cut eight out. There may be other sizes 
of letterheads or noteheads, but there 
are usually paper sizes from which 
they can be cut without waste. Folio, 
or 17 by 22, is the basic sheet; a sheet 


of folio weighing thirty-two pounds to 
the thousand sheets weighs thirty-nine 
pounds in royal (19 by 24) and forty- 
one pounds in double cap (19 by 28). 
To find the number of sheets required 
for your job, first see how many copies 
you can cut out of one sheet, then di- 
vide the number of required copies by 
the number of copies in each sheet; 
but be certain that you provide enough 
for spoilage and overs. 

To find the cost of the sheets required 
you multiply this number of sheets by 
the weight a thousand sheets and point 
off three decimals; then multiply by 
the pound price. Example: Find the 
price of 1,580 sheets of folio No. 32 
(the number of pounds a thousand 
sheets) at twenty cents a pound. An- 
swer: 1,580 times 32 equals 50,560. By 
pointing off the three decimals you 
have 50.6 pounds, which at the rate of 
twenty cents a pound equals $10.12. 

Substitution of stock without the 
customer’s knowledge or consent is 
considered a criminal action and also 
contrary to ethical practice, and is 
therefore avoided in every respectable 
printshop. There are, however, cases 
where substitution is both advisable 
and excusable, as for instance, where 
a high-grade stock has been selected 
for a mediocre job. Nobody goes to 
work in tuxedoes or full dress; these 
are out of place under such circum- 
stances—and so is a high-priced all- 
rag bond paper on a dunning letter or 
a typed or printed letter circular. But 
the honest printer will not make the 
substitution without first conferring 
with his customer. 

In lots requiring the breaking of the 
original package the paper houses add 
to the price a penalty of 25 or 40 per 
cent. This rule should also be followed 
by the printer, as what is right for 
Harry is also right for Tom. The pen- 
alty is justified because of the extra 
work entailed and the possibility of 
waste in the broken package. 

Whether you cut the stock yourself 
or have the paper house cut it for you, 
this production item costs money. 
Therefore make a minimum price of 
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thirty cents for the cutting of a ream 
of stock in 2,000 pieces (that is, to cut 
it twice) for sizes up to double cap. If 
more than two cuts are demanded, 
charge three cents a cut extra. For ad- 
ditional lifts charge five cents a cut up 
to four cuts, and three cents a cut for 
more than four cuts. 

The time required for setting com- 
mercial stationery depends upon the 
number of lines to be set and the size 
if the type. An ordinary letterhead of 
five lines should be set up, proved, and 
xlanced through for typographical er- 
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The detailed estimates figured accord- 
ing to the stated hour costs in pro- 
gressive order, are as follows: 


ESTIMATE NO. 1 
Stock, 12% pounds at $0.35 
Add. for broken package, 25 per cent.. 

Add. for stock-handling, 10 per cent... 
Cutting stock A 
Composition and lockup, .7 hour at $2.40. 1.68 
Makeready and press run, 1.4 hours at $1.80 1.82 

Ink 
Jogging 
Packing and parcel post 
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self, for profit is slashed at your own 
expense. You should not lower any of 
the cost items, however. 

Additional prices are: Estimate No. 
1, two thousand, $21.25; three thou- 
sand, $30.55. Estimate No. 2, two thou- 
sand, $22.40; three thousand, $33.30. 
Estimate No. 3, two thousand, $24.25; 
three thousand, $35.85. 

If the order had called for, say, four 
thousand or more impressions, it would 
have paid to run two-up on any of the 
automatic presses taking a form sev- 
enteen inches wide. Let’s see how the 
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J. S. DUNHAM 
Advertising Manager 


COLUMBIA CITY - INDIANA 


The letterhead the cost of which is figured at three rates in this article 


rors in .5 hour; others may be set up 
in .8 hour, while others again may re- 
quire 1.5 hours or even more. To help 
our readers to decide what is the right 
time we will give a number of esti- 
mates with illustrations. We will also 
give estimates for two colors where it 
is so required. An envelope corner can 
be set up in .2 hour. 

Our first order calls for a thousand 
letterheads for the Woman’s Farm 
Journal, printed on a high-grade forty- 
pound bond paper with composition as 
shown in the illustration; black ink on 
white stock; delivery by parcel post. 
What is the price for this job? 

Typewritten copy for the letterhead 
was furnished, but we were given no 
sample of the stock wanted. By giving 
the job a moment’s thought it was 
clearly seen that this letterhead must 
reflect the standing or prestige of the 
customer; that the letterhead evident- 
ly was intended to give a favorable 
first impression. Dignified type of a 
pleasing cut must therefore be used. 
But would a forty-pound stock give the 
desired impression? Undoubtedly it 
would if the right stock were selected, 
say at forty cents a pound. But, then, 
wouldn’t a forty-eight-pound stock at 
thirty-five cents a pound answer the 
purpose better? Why not give the cus- 
tomer a sample of both stocks and let 
him decide? One would cost $4.10 in- 
cluding extra sheets for spoilage, the 
other $4.30. The customer noted the 
point and selected the heavier stock. 


For letterheads of this kind it is advisable to 
use high-grade packing boxes. These boxes cost 
from ter to fifteen cents each, according to the 
number ordered. 

ESTIMATE NO. 2 
Stock (as above) 

Add. for broken package, 25 per cent.. 

Add. for stock-handling, 10 per cent.. 

Add. for stock-cutting 
Composition and lockup (as above) at 

$3.20 
Makeready and press run (as above) at 


$1.50 


Jogging 
Packing and parcel post 


ESTIMATE NO. 3 


Stock (as above) 
Add. for broken package, 25 per cent.. 
Add. for stock-handling, 10 per cent... 
Add. for stock-cutting 
Composition and lockup (as above) at 
$4.00 
Makeready and press run (as above) at 


Jogging 
Packing and parcel post. 


Total cost 
Add 25 per cent as profit 
Sell at 
This job has been figured to run on 
the 10 by 15 platen, which is the cheap- 
est machine for small runs. It will give 
from one thousand to eleven hundred 
impressions an hour. Makeready was 
figured at .4 hour, which is required 
for any high-grade job of this kind. 
If you so desire, you may reduce the 
selling price by lowering your profit. 
That is a matter entirely up to your- 


detailed estimate for such a form as 
this looks, starting with a run of four 
thousand copies. 


ESTIMATE NO. 1 
Stock, 49 pounds at $0.35 
Add. for stock-handling, 10 per cent... 
Add. for stock-cutting 
Composition and lockup (set two), 
1.2 hours at $2.40 
Makeready and press run (including set- 
ting of feeder), 3 hours at $1.80 


Jogging 
Packing and delivery (packing boxes, 
$1.00; freight and cartage, $1.00)... 


Additional thousands, $7.00. 


ESTIMATE NO. 2 
Stock (as above) 
Add. for stock-handling, 10 per cent... 
Add. for stock-cutting 
Composition (as above) at $3.20 
Makeready and press run (as above) at 


Jogging 
Packing and delivery (as above) 


Additional thousands,, $7.20. 


ESTIMATE NO. 3 
Stock (as above) 
Composition (as above) at $4.00 
Makeready and press run (as above) at 


Seli at 
Additional thousands, $7.85. 
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It will be seen that no penalty has 
been added to the stock price after the 
first thousand letterheads; the reason 
is that ordinarily the paper jobbers 
do not add such penalty after the first 
full package. This is allowed for in 
the price of the additional thousands 
as has probably been noticed. 

For orders of ten thousand or more 
letterheads, there may be a question 
whether to set four and run from type, 
or to set only one and electrotype. This 
latter alternative means the buying of 
three or four electrotypes plus the cost 
of the lockup of the electrotype form. 
Those who argue against outside pur- 
chases naturally would prefer the all- 
home-industry method of running from 
type, while others claim that the sav- 
ing on the type partly offsets the cost 
of the electrotyping. In a later article 
we will take up the running of ten and 
twenty-five thousand copies so that the 
difference in the price in the different 
methods may be definitely settled and 
the methods of figuring made clear. 


+ _$<me 385 e-<lem +). 


Are You in the 10 per Cent? 


Notwithstanding the effect put forth 
by the U. T. A. district, state, and io- 
cal organizations in all parts of the 
United States, less than 10 per cent of 
the printers of these United States are 
actually operating a standard cost sys- 
tem. Take it in your own city. Will 
your printers measure up to 10 per 
cent in the use of an honest-to-good- 
ness cost system? It is a safe gamble 
that they will not. Another 10 per cent 
and possibly 20 per cent may be using 
time cards and cost sheets, but stop 
there. These printers do not attempt 
to summarize their costs into a 9-H 
sheet. They have neither the time nor 
the inclination, and to spend a dollar 
to have it done for them, in their own 
minds, is like throwing money away. 

Ninety per cent, then, of our print- 
ers are dependent upon the 10 per cent 
who do know their costs for rates to 
charge for their work. They are depen- 
dent upon various trade journals and 
individuals who give out this knowl- 
edge. They can obtain it easily, so why 
trouble, or go to any expense keeping 
up a cost system? Any old costs are 
good enough—somebody else will beat 
our prices anyway—is the way most of 
them reason the matter out. 

The 10 per cent of cost-finding print- 
ers are doing a noble work to keep the 
other 90 per cent informed. It there- 
fore behooves the 10 per cent to give 
more attention to disseminating cost 
knowledge. They should study the sit- 
uation and see to it that the 90 per 
cent are properly informed.—Califor- 
nia Graphic Arts Bulletin. 
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What’s in a Name? 
By ROBERT C. SHIMMIN 


T IS very interesting to observe the 
names with which various printers 
in many parts of the country have been 
pleased to label their establishments. 
Many and varied they are, but rough- 
ly they may be divided into three main 
classifications, which are as follows: 
historical, service, and peculiar. 

Under the first heading we notice 
many Franklin Presses. At Cleveland 
there is one, while Portland, Oregon, 
also has a Caslon and a Caxton. Pitts- 
burgh has a Ben Franklin Press, while 
St. Louis owns a Franklin Printing 
Company. A shop in Minneapolis was 
christened Ben Franklin, and there is 
a Franklin Press in San Francisco. 
Chicago and Philadelphia each has an 
Aldine Press, while the Windy City 
also has a Caxton and a Caslon; so 
has the city of Detroit. 

Under the heading of “Service” we 
might mention the Prompt Printing 
Company, of Cleveland, and the Reli- 
able of the same city, also the Ever- 
Ready, which is true of a good many 
shops. Chicago has a Just-Rite Press. 
There is at Pittsburgh an Always-on- 
Time Printer, which is a fearfully re- 
sponsible name. In the city of alleged 
smoke there is also a Quick Printing 
Company, which turns out work while 
you wait, and an Energetic Printing 
Company that must be wideawake. 

Milwaukee certainly is prepared to 
give the last word in service with the 
Reliable Printing Company, the Reli- 
ance Press, and the Service Printing 
Company within its gates. 

The Busy Bee Printing Company 
and the Dependable Printing Company 
have their shingles hung out in St. 
Louis, which is also honored by the 
presence of the Rapid Printing Com- 
pany, the latter duplicated in Detroit. 

There is another Reliance Printing 
Company in Seattle, and also a very 
fortunate firm in the same city known 
as The Busy Printers. Finally, to ex- 
press speed, what could excel The 
Greyhound Press of San Francisco? 

Under the heading “Peculiar” there 
are a few which attract attention by 
means of sheer originality. The Odd 
Things Publishing Company, of Cleve- 
land, is one. The Red Circle Press, of 
Chicago, is also good. Ye Olden Thyme 
Polish Print Shop, of Philadelphia, 
attracts attention, while the A to Z 
Printing Company, Milwaukee, surely 
gives one to understand that it is ca- 
pable of handling most printing jobs. 
The same city also has a Hi-Point 
Printing Company, Incorporated. The 
Challenge Press, of Seattle, evidently 
has no fear of any competitor. 
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Arrows are used a great deal, ap- 
parently with the hope of getting the 
speed idea across. There is an Arrow 
Press at Minneapolis, another one at 
San Francisco, and probably many 
more throughout the country. 

Names of animals and birds are fre- 
quently used as a shop cognomen, the 
Eagle being a special favorite. There 
is an Eagle Printery at Milwaukee, an 
Eagle Press at Detroit, and still a 
White Eagle Press in the Ford City. 

The Owl roosts in Minneapolis at the 
Owl Printing Company, and the same 
species is represented in San Fran- 
cisco. Still another is to be found in 
Detroit, where it also has company in 
the Peacock Press. 

Trees and flowers have also offered 
themselves as company names. Every 
man knows that great oaks from lit- 
tle acorns grow, and so there are many 
Acorn Presses. Cleveland has an Acorn 
Printing Company, Omaha an Acorn 
Press, and likewise Portland, Oregon. 
Then there is a Holly Press at Phila- 
delphia and one at Portland and Seat- 
tle, a Sycamore Press at Milwaukee, 
a Pine Tree Printery at Seattle, and 
a Lily Press at Minneapolis. 

Giving the impression of prestige, 
we have a whole host of Acme Presses. 
They are to be found at Milwaukee, 
St. Louis, and Seattle, while Minneap- 
olis has an Acme Printing Company. 

Various other popular names which 
are to be found over printshop en- 
trances in the different sections of the 
country are Pioneer, Atlas, Modern, 
Model, Progressive, and Keystone. 


“be Ga———- 
Why Editors Age Early 


By GERTRUDE BOWER 


Reporter: “There wasn’t anything 
on that meeting of the Electric Light 
Commission. The president simply got 
sore and ripped up things in general. 
They were having a regular free-for- 
all fight, so I just left.” 

Customer: “And I want results from 
this ad. Put in the classified section, 
‘FOR SALE: One slightly used Oliver 
typewriter, $80; good Metz car, $200.’ ” 

Linotype Operator: “I realize it’s 
press day, but my brother-in-law and 
family are here visiting and the wife 
wants to give them a day’s fishing over 
on the Forks. Sure hate to pull out, but 
you know how it is.” 

Ad. Solicitor. “‘Ah—er—Guess I am 
signed up with the Chicago Tribute at 
fifty dollars. But I have certainly en- 
joyed working here with you.” 

Paper House: “Dear Sir: Due to un- 
avoidable delay your paper stock will 
be several days late. Trust this does 
not inconvenience you.” 
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By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


THE PRESSROO 


The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of pressroom problems, in an endeavor to reduce 
the various processes to an exact science. For replies by mail enclose self-addressed stamped envelope. 














Stereotyping in the Printshop 


We have decided to try making stereotypes in 
ur own printing plant, and any information 
vill be appreciated. We noticed a paragraph in 
‘HE INLAND PRINTER for January on the mak- 
ng of mats. with flong and leaving the press 
»ecked on center over night. 


We would not advise any printer to 
nake his own stereotypes, engravings, 
inks, papers, or anything else in the 
supply line which necessitates special 
equipment and knowledge, believing 
that the printer can best devote his 
time to printing and leave platemak- 
ing, ete., to specialists in those fields. 
However, if you are determined to try 
it, advise you to get “Electrotyping 
and Stereotyping,” by Partridge, from 
The Inland Printer Company,dry flong 
or mat. paper from Certified Dry Mat 
Corporation, Canadian Pacific Build- 
ing, New York City,and then visit some 
nearby newspaper plant where stereo- 
types are made with proper equipment. 


Slip Finish on Playing Cards 


We are trying to get information as to the 
methods used in putting the slip finish on play- 
ing ecards, as we wish to apply this finish to a 
different sort of card. 


The slip finish is applied by means 
of wax and calender rolls. As you are 
located not far from a number of pa- 
per mills making glazed cards, you can, 
by visiting these, get all the details. 


Printshop Stereotyping— Again 


Having read “School Books for Old Printers,” 
in THE INLAND PRINTER for January, we feel 
that we need books, as some of the wrinkles 
mentioned are beyond us. What is dry flong, and 
how are the mats. made; how is the casting box 
used? What elementary books should we secure 
for use of our apprentices ? 


On page 116 of THE INLAND PRINT- 
ER for November you will find a list of 
books recommended by the Unit Libra- 
ry Committee of the United Typothe- 
tae of America, any of which may 
be ordered from THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Dry flong is the dry mat. paper. The 
mats. are made by pressure applied to 
the flong laid over the form. This mat. 
is then secured in the casting box and 
the molten metal poured in and allowed 
to cool. Advise you to drop in at the 
stereotyping room of a newspaper in 
your city and see just how it is done. 


Believe you will agree that it is best 
done by stereotypers while you devote 
your time to printing. This is not to 
discourage anyone who has the time to 
spare, but we are a firm believer in 
the value of specialization in our age. 


Printing on Movie Film 
What ink is used to print on movie film, 
and of what is it made? Where can I procure it ? 
1. Ink for printing on celluloid. 2. 
Celluloid or nitrocellulose. 3. Moving- 
picture supply houses or photographic 
supply houses can furnish this ink. 


Makeready Time on a Sixteen- 
Page Type Form 


Will you kindly advise us as to reasonable 
makeready time on a sixteen-page form of type 
matter. without halftones? Each type page is 
about 4%, by 7% inches in size. 


The time would depend to a consid- 
erable extent on the condition of the 
form. If the linotype matter and the 
numerous border brass rules are fairly 
level the form could be made ready to 
print by a fast workman of experience 
in three hours. The average workman 
would probably require four or five 
hours and some might conscientiously 
put in six hours on the job. 


Ink for Eggshell Book 


What is proper ink to use on American egg- 
shell? My ink picks. Could it be caused by in- 
sufficient impression, in your opinion? 

A few patches of tissue are needed 
toward the center of the cuts. If your 
pressroom is warm, job ink is suitable; 
if cold, an equal mixture of job ink and 
halftone ink would be better. 


Can Labels 


What equipment is needed to produce can 
labels in million lots? We have a 38 by 52 cylin- 
der press, which could be fitted with two-color 
attachment, and a cylinder job press. We would 
have eight months in which to produce the la- 
bels in four colors. Will appreciate your help. 


While labels are still printed on flat- 
bed cylinder presses, both letterpress 
and lithographic, the most economical 
method is by offset lithography. Trans- 
fers are cheaper than electrotypes, and 
the rotary offset press is faster than 
flat-bed cylinder presses. 








Plate Printing on Platen Presses 


Can you tell me how plate printing from cop- 
per plates is done on regular platen presses? 


If you mean copperplate printing as 
practiced by stationers and steel-die 
printers, this process is not success- 
fully worked on the regulation platen 
press except at prohibitive cost. 


Metal-Snow Bronze 


Enclosed find samples of bronzing with metal 
snow, which we cannot make stick. Can you 
offer any suggestions on this problem? 


For this metal snow very strong size 
is needed. The size must be watched 
against drying up on the press, and 
the sprinkling-on of the snow should 
closely follow the printing, for if the 
size dries on either the press or the 
paper too quickly it will lose the vis- 
cosity required to hold the snow. 


Static in the Folder 


We have trouble with electricity in our news- 
print, not on the press but on the folder. How 
may we overcome this? 


The one infallible cure for static is 
the electric neutralizer. Relief is ob- 
tained by using a sheet heater on the 
press, together with tinsel on the cross- 
rods of the press, which is grounded 
by means of a copper wire. A portable 
humidifier may be placed near folder 
or press, or in both locations. 


Die-Cutting on Cylinder Press 


We are considering die-cutting a job on our 
cylinder press. The run is 35,000, two-up, work 
and turn, sheet 27% by 34; stock is eighty- 
pound enamel. The printing is not worrying 
me, but the die-cutting is. What I want to 
know is, can die-cutting be done successfully 
and profitably on a cylinder press, and, if so, 
how is the press prepared? The printed sheet 
would be practically cut in two the long way, 
holding by only a narrow strip at each end. 


The regular cylinder press is not a 
satisfactory die-cutting machine, al- 
though it may be used for this pur- 
pose. A cutting and creasing cylinder 
press with special jacket on the cylin- 
der is the proper machine. Advise that 
you send the printed sheets to a finish- 
ing concern for the die-cutting. If you 
must do this on the cylinder printing 
press, draw the design on laminated 
wood and cut by jig-saw or band-saw. 
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Then insert the cutting rules in the 
cuts made by the saw. You will find 
this job easier if you will bisect the 
sheet, either with the slitter or on the 
paper-cutting machine, before the die- 
cutting and then feed the short edge of 
the sheet to the grippers. In order to 
die-cut, you should fasten a strip of 
brass, wide enough to take the dies, 
around the cylinder. You may drill 
holes in the cylinder opening to hold 
the brass with screws after it is bent 
over the edge. By this arrangement 
you will not have so much trouble with 
the strippers. Build up packing of pa- 
per alongside the brass jacket so the 
sheet will rest flat on the cylinder. The 
brass jacket should not be higher than 
the cylinder bearers, and any slight 
patching needed may be done on the 
bottom of the rules. You can readily 
see that it is better to send this die- 
cutting job to a finishing concern and 
use your cylinder press for printing, 
the purpose for which it is made. As 
stated elsewhere in this department, it 
is well to confine use of labor and ma- 
chines to one’s own specialty. 


Electric or Gas Sheet Heater? 


Can you tell us whether the electric or gas 
heater is better to prevent offset ? 


Sheet heaters are not the only pre- 
ventives of offset. Static electricity is 
a principal cause of offset, especially 
in winter, because it drives the sheets 
close together and excludes the drying 
cushion of air between the sheets. The 
Chapman electric neutralizer is the one 
sure remover of static. Electric or gas 
sheet heaters in connection with tinsel 
on the cross-rods of the cylinder and a 
grounded copper wire help to dissipate 
static when conditions are not too un- 
favorable, but the principal usefulness 
of the sheet heater is to assist in the 
setting and drying of the ink both by 
absorbency and by oxidation. Electric 
current in most locations costs more 
than the gas. Gas vitiates the air more 
than electricity. Gas heaters also cause 
moisture. This has been denied, but it 
is a fact that gas is a compound which 
when burned will give off hydrogen. 
Either electric or gas heaters set ink 
and assist its penetration into paper. 

Another preventive of offset is sus- 
pended delivery of the sheet on the 
pile, which is obtained by extension de- 
livery. The jogger and the fly should 
not be used on work liable to offset. 
One more preventive of offset is the 
cushion of air secured by delivering 
the sheets into a box just large enough 
to take the sheet. This arrangement 
permits the sheet to float down on the 
pile sustained by a cushion of warm 
air. Long before electric neutralizers, 
sheet heaters, air-conditioning appara- 
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tus, ete., were invented, solid plate 
forms were run without offset on cyl- 
inder presses fitted with tape delivery, 
which afforded suspended delivery. All 
the sheets were delivered into a sheet- 
size box on a cushion of air. This was 
only possible without heat because ex- 
actly the right ink for the paper was 
used and this, last but not least, is one 
of the principal preventives of offset. 
Of course the printed sheets should not 
be moved carelessly nor forwarded to 
further operations like folding, stip- 
pling, or cutting until all danger of 
offset is past, because the safe setting 
and drying of the ink are manifestly of 
first importance for good results. 


Gray and Filled-up Prints 


Please inform us what causes the grayness 
and the filling-up of the inclosed prints. Chalk 
overlays were used and the forms printed on a 
cylinder job press with No. 8 roller up as a 
distributor. Thanks for your help. 


You will find it possible to get better 
results by using a toned cylinder-press 
halftone black costing not less than 
$1.25 a pound. The halftones on wood 
bases should be a sheet more than type 
height to make up for the give of the 
wood under impression. The pressroom 
should be warm, say 70 to 75 degrees, 
in order to obtain best results. 


Trouble With Delivery on 
Rotary Ticket Press 


We are seeking a method of delivery for a 
rotary ticket press and so far it has us stumped. 
After passing the slitters and a rotary cutting 
knife the tickets, traveling on tapes, should be 
delivered onto slow-moving tapes at a right an- 
gle to the direction of travel of the tickets. So 
far we have been unable to attain sufficient ve- 
locity when starting the machine to get the first 
tickets forward fast enough. [This inquiry is 
from a firm of engineers in Great Britain.] 

Probably the best solution is to sub- 
stitute endless canvas belt for the tape 


delivery, at 50 per cent greater speed. 


Water-Color Inks on Bond Paper 


We have been experimenting with water-color 
inks on bond papers and have difficulty in get- 
ting solids to dry. Is there any water-soluble 
drier that will help accomplish this? 


Water-color inks are in part com- 
posed of hygroscopic ingredients like 
glycerin and glucose, which do not dry. 
Nearest you can get to drying on bond 
paper is to expose the prints to dry 
heat for a considerable time. 


New Roller Composition 

Some friends of ours have perfected a plastic 
substance with physical qualities like rubber that 
seems to be a good roller composition. What are 
the advantages and defects of the present roller 
composition? Why are all-rubber rollers not in 
more general use? What are the chemical formu- 
las of printing inks? 

While various substitutes for dis- 
tributor and fountain ductor rollers 
have been produced from rubber and 


varnish none of these has had the re- 
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quired tack, resiliency, and liveliness 
of the glue-and-glycerin composition 
roller which make it unsurpassed for 
typographic form rollers. The princi- 
pal drawback of the glue-and-glycerin 
roller is its change in circumference 
with every considerable change in hu- 
midity, which makes necessary a fre- 
quent careful resetting. Most printing 
inks are ground in linseed-oil varnish 
or substitutes like rosin-oil varnish. 
Mineral oils are used to some extent. 
Driers may contain lead, manganese, 
and cobalt. Most of the pigments and 
dye colors, the latter of coal-tar origin, 
are not soluble in oil, but for special 
inks like two-tone inks oil-soluble dyes 
are used. Some of the principal min- 
eral pigments are alumina hydrate, 
lead, barytes, Prussian blue, vermil- 
ion. Oil-soluble dyes are used as toners 
to a considerable extent for black inks 
by some inkmakers, while others re- 
fuse to use these new toners. 


Workups on Cylinder Job Press 


We have considerable trouble with workups 
on cylinder job press, more especially when lines 
of type are at a right angle to the cylinder. 
What causes the workup? 


Something prevents the form from 
being firmly seated on the bed of the 
press. The cylinder passing over the 
sprung form causes a pumping action 
which gradually brings up the spacing 
material to type height. The action is 
more rapid on lines at a right angle 
to the cylinder. The sprung form may 
be caused by too-tight lockup, by old, 
battered furniture, by sprung chase or 
one which will not lie flat on the bed, 
by rocking cuts, and by cuts on bases 
not rectangular, and the trouble is ag- 
gravated by an overpacked cylinder. 
You may detect a sprung form by 
sounding it with the fleshy side of the 
fist, below the little finger. 


Printing on Cloth Cover 

We have had trouble in printing on enclosed 
cloth cover, our first attempt on this particular 
stock. This sample is the best we could produce, 
although we used a fairly stiff ink. The stock is 
so hard it does not take the ink. What is the 
best way for us to proceed? 

You must use extraordinary packing 
plus a hard impression to crush the 
high spots, and only a very stiff ink 
will fill the low spots. Use stiff cover 
or bond black and run slowly to get 
the most out of this ink. Make ready 
for printing on bond paper. Then place 
a sheet of celluloid next below the tym- 
pan and enough extra cardboard sheets 
beneath the celluloid to get a good im- 
pression. The rollers must be good and 
pressing firmly on the form. If the 
Gordon press is used, turn the two up- 
per screws to throw the platen for- 
ward square with the form when the 
extra packing is placed in use. 
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PHOTOMECHANICAL METHODS 


Queries regarding process engraving, also suggestions and experiences of engravers 


and printers, are solicited for this department. Replies can not be made by mail. 
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To Learn About Rotagravure 

“Student,” Cleveland, anxious to 
learn the principles of rotagravure, 
should first study “Elements of Pho- 
cogravure Photoprinting From Copper 
Plates,” by Colin N. Bennett, published 
in London and sold by Tennant & 
Ward,70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Do You Recognize a Brother- 
Photoengraver? 

At the sixth annual dinner of the 
Photoengravers Club, London, Andrew 
Dargavel said: “Photoengravers have 
their peculiarities like other sections 
of the community. One can generally 
distinguish the lawyer, artist, doctor, 
butcher, or publican, but the engravers 
are like their business, full of variety. 
Some have long hair, others are in- 
clined to baldness. Some have smooth, 
innocent faces with soft, appealing 
eyes, others’ faces are lined with care. 
Some are distinguished by their square 
inches (of surface) and have a sort 
of embossed effect, while others are re- 
duced to the minimum and appear to 
want a little more makeready. Com- 
plexions range from deep tone to light 
stipple. Some display toothbrush mus- 
taches, a few have just rough edges. 
Some few have motor cars, others may 
soon require bath-chairs—but none of 
them turns out to be a millionaire.” 


“Vitachrome” 

Here is another of the new printing 
methods with a name that sounds as 
if it belonged in the photomechanical 
group, although it is an alien. It is 
employed very successfully by W. F. 
Sedgwick, London photoengraver. It is 
used for making in flat oil-colors signs, 
window cards, and posters up to a lim- 
ited size and in small editions, Al- 
though not having seen the work done, 
the procedure might be like this: Silk, 
such as that used for bolting flour, is 
stretched taut on a frame and laid on 
a sheet of glass covering an outline 
drawing of the job. The artist paints 
over the silk with a water-soluble gum 
varnish or flour paste those areas on 
which the first color is not wanted, 
thus making a stencil in silk. As soon 


as the gum is dry this stencil is laid 
down on the cardboard against regis- 
try blocks. An oil-color is painted over 
the silk with a flat brush and the paint 
goes through the silk to the cardboard 
in beautiful flat color. When the paint 
is dry another stencil is used with a 
second color and this repeated until all 
the colors are on and the requisite 
number of cards printed. The paint is 
removed from the silk with benzine or 
gasoline, and the gum or flour paste 
with warm water, when the silk is 
ready for further stencil-making. 


Rotagravure, Not “Rotogravure” 

Several times this department has 
been asked as to the correct spelling 
of the words at the head of this para- 
graph. The query has come in again 
due possibly to the recent lawsuit as 
to the authorized use of the trade- 
marked word “Rotogravure.” 

The man who brought into use the 
Mertens method of spinning a sensi- 
tized gelatin solution on a cylinder of 
copper instead of utilizing the Karl 
Klietsch invention of making the pho- 
toprint upon carbon tissue and then 
wrapping that around the cylinder, 
told the present writer how he invent- 
ed the word ‘“Rotogravure” for the 
Mertens process. He obtained a trade- 
mark patent on the word and was very 
happy over the thought that no one 
could use this word without using the 
process as well. The Mertens method 
failed, and the five concerns who paid 
$250,000 each found themselves with 
only one or two German presses and 
the word “Rotogravure” for the large 
amount invested. “Rotagravure” is an 
English word derived from “rota,” a 
roll, and “gravure,” a word adopted 
from the French and meaning engrav- 
ing. Further, “rotagravure” is an ab- 
breviation of “rotary photogravure,” 
which was the first name given to the 
Karl Klietsch invention. 


Holiday Greeting Cards Improved 

There is only space here to express 
in a few feeble words the feeling of 
gratitude to the increasingly numer- 
ous friends who have forwarded holi- 
day greetings. They were all received 


with heartfelt appreciation. It is im- 
possible to acknowledge them by name 
here, or to quote even a sentence from 
the splendid letter from Editor Fra- 
zier and Business Manager Gleason of 
the “I. P.” It would show that the in- 
tense competition of modern business 
has not smothered some sympathetic 
hearts. In passing it should be said 
that the sentiments on the season’s 
Christmas cards have returned to the 
spirit of the Prince of Peace whose 
birthday anniversary is thus observed. 
The incongruous Bolshevik and pagan 
illustrations and text have been to a 
great extent eliminated. Better taste in 
design, lettering, and paper and the 
great variety of engraving and print- 
ing methods used make the holiday 
greeting cards of the season just cele- 
brated more especially notable. 


“Process Work” Is Discontinued 

It will be like reading the “obit.” of 
an old acquaintance for many photo- 
engravers to learn that the old Pen- 
rose house-organ Process Work is no 
more. It was edited most interestingly 
by the genial William Gamble, who 
has given his life to the uplift of pho- 
toengravers. Many journals devoted to 
photomechanical methods have been 
born and died during the past third of 
a century that THE INLAND PRINTER 
has maintained this department. Now 
that those who bring illustrations into 
the printing press are recognized as 
among the leaders in allied printing 
trades it would appear that the only 
reason for the passing of Process Work 
is that England is too small a country 
to supply readers for the enterprise. 


Mercury Rejects Printing Ink 

Some years ago, while being shown 
through a large newspaper photoen- 
graving plant, I saw a hand pressman 
proving in four colors some of the orig- 
inal comic-page zine plates with much 
Ben Day work on them. Large areas of 
the zine were left in the blank spaces 
to act as bearers when the electrotype 
molds were being taken. I noticed that 
the pressman, after rolling the color 
over the zinc, covered up with patches 
of paper those areas he did not want 
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shown in the proof. This tedious job of 
replacing these patches of paper had 
to be repeated before he pulled each 
proof. I suggested that while the zinc 
plates were clean he rub “gray pow- 
der”—as they call it in drug stores; 
it is only mercury in chalk—over the 
areas of the zinc he did not wish to 
print and save all the time and labor 
wasted on those patches of paper. Only 
recently I met the superintendent of 
that plant, and I expressed surprise at 
his remembering me. He said: “I can 
never forget you on account of your 
telling us about mercury rejecting ink. 
We tried it, and we have used it ever 
since.” It is possible that some photo- 
engravers and printers do not know 
this, so the incident is told here. A 
printer might have a form locked up 
with brass rules in it. He would like 
to see the effect without the rules. It 
is not necessary for him to remove the 
rules; he need just rub only the tops 
of them with “gray powder,” and then 
they will not take ink. The mercury 
evaporates later and does not inter- 
fere with the printing of the rules. 


Enamel Coating Should Be Thin 

Here is a question asked this de- 
partment months ago which has again 
been brought to mind. It is of such 
general importance that it should be 
recorded here. One of the partners in 
an engraving concern complained that 
his firm reproduced some drawings of 
fashions drawn in pen-and-ink outline 
for Ben Day tints, but was beaten by 
a competitor who succeeded in getting 
thinner lines in his proofs. The ques- 
tioner’s photographers, etchers, and 
provers all tried to correct this fault 
without succeeding. Proofs were for- 
warded which showed the difference 
complained of. Finally I was asked to 
investigate the situation in the plant 
and make a report on it. 

The workmen seemed friendly and 
showed a disposition to take any criti- 
cism that might be made. The trouble 
began (1) with the stiff springs under 
the old camera stand, intended for a 
much heavier camera than the one at 
present in use. (2) The fashion draw- 
ings were too large, requiring reduc- 
tion to one-third. (3) This, together 
with a slight vibration in the camera, 
gave each line in the negative a hala- 
tion (4) that was removed with a cut- 
ting solution after development. It can 
be understood that a negative made 
under the aforementioned conditions 
cannot give sharp and thin lines in the 
result. Still other troubles were found: 
(5) The dry enamel was used in too 
thick a film on the zine. Long exposure 
in the printing frame was given, but 
it cannot be too strongly emphasized 
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that the thinner the enamel that can be 
safely used the sharper, crisper, and 
finer the lines and dots will be in the 
proofs, particularly where there are 
Ben Day tints, as in this case. Etching 
should be done quickly, preferably in a 
machine that flings the acid at the 
plate in a spray. That the above-given 
faults were corrected and proper en- 
graving done was shown by a letter of 
appreciation that I received at Christ- 
mas and enclosing a worthwhile pres- 
ent. A disinterested outsider is more 
apt to discover faults than several on 
the inside who through familiarity are 
more or less blind to them. 


Notes and News 


Several of the rotagravure supple- 
ments of the Sunday papers already 
have some pages printed in four col- 
ors, these papers being: Chicago Trib- 
une; New York World; Philadelphia 
Inquirer; St. Louis Post-Dispatch, and 
La Presse, of Montreal. Other color- 
printing methods are on the way, so 
that before the year ends numerous 
papers will have color supplements. 

“Baskertype” is not a type face but 
a material similar to linoleum in which 
amateur wood-cutters chop out what 
they term “engravings.” It is claimed 
that Baskertype will stand longer runs 
and not chip at the edges, as does lino- 
leum. It is useful for making the tint 
blocks to print under photoengravings. 

Converting metric formulas into av- 
oirdupois is not difficult if one has at 
hand this table, prepared by J. I. Crab- 
tree: 1 gram=15 grains; 30 grams=1 
ounce; 1 kilogram=2 pounds; 1 cubic 
centimeter=50 minims; 500 cubic cen- 
timeters=1 pint; 4 liters=1 gallon. 


o> $< 5 Ga_—_$1-- 
Notes on Offset 
Dry Lithography Once More 


As promised last month in this de- 
partment the mystery connected with 
the work of W. P. Price, of London, 
who prints on the lithographic princi- 
ple from grained-zine sheets on both 
lithographic and typographic presses 
without the use of damping rollers, has 
been investigated. Searching in the 
British Patent Office reveals the fact 
that in 1925 a patent, No. 236,614, was 
issued to William Percy Price for im- 
provements in regard to the making 
of ink. Here it is asserted that litho- 
graphic inks have been produced with 
mixtures of glycerin and salts that 
draw moisture from the air, but that 
they proved impracticable. Price teils 
how he has improved on all that has 
gone before by making a water-oil 
emulsion of calcium chlorid, ammoni- 
um chlorid, and middle lithographic 
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varnish and lithographic ink. The pat- 
ent mentions many other ingredients 
which the inventor claims will, when 
added to printing ink, make damping 
rollers unnecessary on a planographic 
press. It would be of little service to 
the general reader to enumerate these 
here; those interested will find them 
described in the patent whose title and 
number are given herewith. 


Water-Color Planographic Printing 
There is a most interesting sugges- 
tion in a United States patent recently 
granted to William C. Huebner, Buf- 
falo, the “step-and-repeat” inventor. 
It is not included in his patent, so 
it can be taken advantage of by the 
planographic printers. He says that 
if the greasy ink is colorless or non- 
visible a water-color ink can be used 
in the damping solution. Why not car- 
ry this idea farther by printing in a 
black or colored ink and using a com- 
plementary water-color on damping 
rollers? In this manner the plano- 
graphic printer who prints direct from 
a plate can get two colors from one 
impression. A map or design of any 
kind might be printed with a tint back- 
ground. This Huebner patent, No. 
1,669,416, was applied for on October 
13, 1922, and has only recently been 
disclosed. It covers printing direct 
from a rubber blanket instead of print- 
ing on a rubber blanket and offsetting, 
as are now the practice. Therefore it 
is possible to print on rough-surfaced 
stock, with the advantage, it is claimed, 
that a stronger body of color is had 
than when the color is offset. To carry 
out this invention the rubber sheet is 
cemented to a metal plate to prevent 
its stretching. The surface of the rub- 
ber is prepared and sensitized with al- 
bumin, exposed, inked, developed with 
water, as is usual with zinc, and treat- 
ed with an ink-repellant solution such 
as nut galls or chromic acid, and the 
rubber is ready to print from after 
this procedure has been completed. 


“t= 
A Novel Practice 


Western Newspaper Union sends out 
on the first of the month, to a selected 
list of present or prospective custom- 
ers, what to all appearances are bills— 
envelopes with the isinglass windows, 
perforated lettersheets, etc. When the 
surprised recipient, who wonders with 
what he can have been charged, opens 
his “bill” he reads, “You owe us noth- 
ing this month. We wish you did.” 

Not only does the cleverness of the 
idea challenge attention, but there is 
subtle flattery in the implication that 
a firm’s or an individual’s account is 
considered desirable by this company. 
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Throughout the work of Mr. Gandy, one is con- 
scious of a love for and understanding use of type 
and typographic decoration. One time editor of 
“The Printing Art” magazine, he brings to his 
task a background of useful practical experience. 
Without doubt he may be reckoned as one of the 
first score of American typographers. The speci- 
mens reproduced in this insert are typical and, 
were we to label them, might be called “early 
American.” Certainly they are reflective of the 
time and place of their accomplishment, nine- 
teenth century Boston. Recently Mr. Gandy has 
removed to New York City, where he is now 
associated with the New York Monotype 
Composition Company, Inc. 
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Cory Amos Voouittis’s Third Piase 


The Engagement at the North Bridge in Concord 
Showing the Advance of the Provincials led by Rosinson and Butrrick, and the Flight 
of the British. 








So far as is known, no roughness was 
shown to the inhabitants of Concord 
by the soldiers, other than the success- 
ful bluster by which Pitcairn found 
the cannon. At the South Bridge a com- 
pany searched the neighboring houses, 
but found no men and no Stores. At 
Amos Woon’s they gave a guinea to 
each of the women to pay for disturb- 
ing them, and a polite officer deceived 
himself. For, coming to a closed room 
which contained military stores, he 
asked if women were not locked in 
there, and accepting the reply, ordered 
his men not to enter. 

In fact, the British were quite easily 
tricked. Though in their search near the 





square they found cannon-carriages, 
barrels of wooden spoons and trenchers, 
bullets, and flour, all of which they 
tried todestroy,yet TIMOTHYWHEELER, 
the old miller, was too much for them. 
He showed them many barrels of flour, 
among which were only a few of his 
own. Putting his hand on one of his 
own barrels, he said, “This is my flour. 
In the winter I grind a great deal of 
grain, and get it ready for market in 
the spring. This,” pointing to one bar- 
rel, “is the flour of wheat; this,” point- 
ing to another, “‘is the flour of corn; 
this is the flour of rye; this,” putting his 
hand on his own barrels, “is my fiour; 
this is my wheat, this is my rye; this is 
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PHILADELPHIA 
Lanston Monotype Machine Co. 
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Two Exhibinons for February 


AT THE 


FRED J. PETERS SHOP 


52 EAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
ry 


Number One 


AMERICAN 18! CENTURY 
DINING ROOM FURNITURE 
&§ FURNISHINGS 


A Three-Pedestal, Mahogany Dining Table 
with extra Leaves :: a set of eight Hepple- 
white Mahogany Chairs, &° an un- 


usual Ship Overmantel Mirror 
are just a part of this in- 
teresting Exhibition 


Ky 


Number Two 
FIFTY EARLY 18' CENTURY SAMPLERS 
:: AND A FASCINATING COLLECTION OF 
STAFFORDSHIRE TOBIES €§ FIGURINES 


FRED J. PETERS 
52 East 56" Street, NEW YORK CITY 


TELEPHONE PLaAza 7527 

















THE TYPOGRAPHIC WORK OF LEWIS C. GANDY 





























Ew purchaser of antiques in our 
St i {eee of early furniture and its appur- 
= on tenances. 

With us the acquiring of antiques is a more or less leisurely 
process in part incidental to our constant Study of what is 
best in cabinetmaking. So we colle&—much as museums 
colle@—under highly expert advice and with an eye more to 
the intrinsic quality of our acquisitions than to their im- 

mediate commercial possibilities. 
In consequence we offer to our customers only those items 
which have satisfied the most rigidly critical teStsand which we 
are able to certify for both authenticity and high diftinction. 
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SPECIMEN PIECES 
FROM THE COLLECTIONS OF W. & J. SLOANE 


ANTIQUE YEW WOOD ELBOW CHAIR 


FINE MAHOGANY CHIPPENDALE ARMCHAIR 
CLAW AND BALL FEET; SLIP SEAT IN LEATHER 


ANTIQUE MAHOGANY HEPPLEWHITE STUFFED-BACK ARMCHAIR 
CARVED FRAME; COVERED JN BLUE DAMASK 


BURL WALNUT SLANT-LID BUREAU DESK 


: 
: 
a 





MAHOGANY PIE-CRUST TABLE 
CARVED KNEES. DIAMETER: TWO FEET, SIX INCHES 


MAHOGANY SECRETARY DESK 
AMERICAN SHERATON 


FINE MARQUETRY FOLDING CARD TABLE AND FOUR INLAID SIDE CHAIRS 
SLIP SEATS IN BROCADE. FIVE PIECES 


DUTCH FLOWER PAINTING IN GILT FRAME 


ADAM WALL CLOCK 
BY WM. HUGHES, LONDON 


FINE ADAM MANTELPIECE 


| 


PP PP PF BOP OS 


W. & J. SLOANE 


575 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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THE TYPOGRAPHIC WORK OF LEWIS C. GANDY 
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THE PROOFROOM 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly 
answered in this department. Replies can not be made by mail. 
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Marked “X” 


Is sentence marked X correct ?—Cincinnati. 

The sentence is part of a circular: 
“Pull down with a snap, and Tom Mix 
nor any other two-gun-man will have 
anything on you.” Of course, that is 
not the grammar they teach in school. 
The skeleton is, “Tom Mix will have 
anything on you.” It leaves “nor any 
other man” up in the air. What’s wrong 
with the picture? Simply the absence 
of “neither.” If it said, ““Neither Tom 
Mix nor any other two-gun-man will 
have anything on you,” it would be 
okay. The question boils down to this: 
How fussy about strict textbook gram- 
mar must a fellow be when he is trying 
to make people buy his goods? As to 
working values, I would say it would 
- have been proper for the printer to 
ask the customer if he really wanted 
to be ungrammatical, and accept his 
decision as final. The sentence is in- 
correct—that’s a fact; but if the free 
and easy way of speaking helped make 
sales—why, that’s the answer! 


Rules for “Well-” Compounds 


As you say, “‘well-nigh,” “well nigh,” and 


“wellnigh” can be found in print, but rules 
can easily be formulated for proper writing and 
printing of these compounds. I submit for your 
consideration such rules.—Broolklyn, New York. 


The rules as submitted are extreme- 
ly interesting. They show the writer 
to be an intelligent and a persever- 
ing student of compounding—the most 
mysterious, baffling, and confused sec- 
tion of the fascinating territory of 
English composition. Our good friend 
divides his rules into three categories. 
The first is headed “Adverbs of De- 
gree”: “‘Well-nigh’ (either hyphened 
or consolidated, but never disjoined). 
Not to be disjoined, because in that 
case ‘nigh’ could justifiably be miscon- 
strued as an adjective; thus, ‘The child 
looks well nigh.’ ” This comes out still 
more clearly if you use a comma, “The 
child looks well, nigh”; equivalent to 
“Nigh, the child looks well.” 

To me there seems little to be gained, 
as a rule, by these twistings of a text 
to demonstrate something. Sometimes 
they are helpful, but more often they 
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are profitless. (I have tried it so many 
times, myself, that I know!) The writ- 
er of the letter, a very fair-minded an- 
alyzer, admits this in a way when he 
goes on to say: “Granted that this is 
an artificial construction, invented for 
the present purpose, it must be allowed 
for the sake of possible future con- 
structions of this sort in development 
of the language, as for poetic dic- 
tion also.” Good point, fairly scored, 
that last; the poets do have to twist 
things around sometimes, in order to 
achieve rhyme and rhythm. 

Continuing his exposition, our friend 
says further: “Preferably not consoli- 
dated, because the genius of English 
orthography does not brook the juxta- 
position of Jl and x, in that order, ex- 
cept by violence. English orthography, 
like the Kingdom of Heaven, endureth 
violence, but woe to him through whom 
that violence cometh!” Which seems 
hardly sound, for I don’t see that the 
genius of English orthography is both- 
ered by the juxtaposition of ll and n. 
Certainly such juxtaposition does not 
seem to happen very often; but Web- 
ster gives “allness,’”’ and we frequently 
say “illness.” Then you have “fullness” 
or “fulness”—whichever way it is writ- 
ten, one 1 or two, the sound is the 
same—and “faithfulness,” “natural- 
ness,” and many other such words. 

In spite of these remarks, which 
may seem to oppose the letter-writer’s 
contention, I do not hesitate to say 
that his advice to hyphen “well-nigh” 
is excellent. The contention is granted; 
the only criticism (which I trust our 
good friend will accept graciously) is 
that the supporting argument seems to 
be rather overweight. 

Category II in this analysis is the 
“Nouns (gerunds)” and starts with the 
proposition that “well-being,” ‘“well- 
speaking,” etc., should be hyphened or 
consolidated but must never be dis- 
joined. “Not to be disjoined, because 
such disjoined form would be capable 
of justifiable misconstruction as a sim- 
ple adjective (‘well’) preceding a noun 
(‘being,’ etc.) ; as, ‘a well man.’ Grant- 
ed again that we do not at present usu- 


ally speak of ‘a well being,’ meaning a 
healthy creature, as an example; but 
there is no telling when that time may 
come in the future, and it is just as 
well to be beforehand with that con- 
tingency now, by giving a little bit of 
thought to the matter.” And our friend 
prefers the hyphen to the consolidated 
form, “again because the genius of 
our English orthography does not al- 
low the juxtaposition of the particular 
consonants involved in the few com- 
pounds of this class that are now in 
use, or likely to come into use.” 

Has the bellboy no friends because 
he brings a double / into juxtaposi- 
tion with a 6b? In Webster we find 
“stillborn” solid. For my part, I can’t 
see the need for a hyphen in the expres- 
sion “a well speaking man,” for it con- 
sists of the article, an unmistakable 
adverb with only one word to which it 
could possibly attach, and the noun 
modified by that word. It is true that 
“well” and “speaking” constitute to- 
gether what might be termed a single 
modifier, but it is not essential, for 
clearness’ sake, to tie them with the 
hyphen, visible mark of union. Not to 
be captious, it seems to me the decisive 
consideration would be whether you 
have a tight or loose system of mark- 
ing compounds; whether you want to 
label everything, or to leave something 
to the reader’s intelligence. The ex- 
pression “well speaking,” to my mind, 
is quite a different thing from the com- 
pound noun “‘well-being.”. The former 
is either an adverb modifying a par- 
ticiple, or a compound adjective con- 
sisting of an adverb and a participle. 
The latter is a compound noun made of 
an adverb and a participle. As I see it, 
the most interesting thing is not the 
question of the hyphens, but the won- 
derful freedom and beauty of a lan- 
guage which permits its users to put 
words together in new shades of mean- 
ing so unrestrictedly and with such 
abundantly satisfactory results. 

_ Category III presents the particip- 
ial adjectives “well-bred,” “well-born,” 
“well-meant”; “well-meaning,” “well- 
sounding,” etc.: “In the attributive 
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position, before the noun, always hy- 
phened or consolidated, but never dis- 
joined. In the predicate position, after 
the noun, permissibly disjoined, but 
much preferably hyphened, and rarely 
if ever consolidated.” Examples of pos- 
sible ambiguity resulting from disjunc- 
tion: “A well made square,” the letter 
says, might be taken to mean a well 
that was constructed in a square form. 
“A well-made square” would clearly 
and unmistakably mean a square that 
was constructed well. “A well spout- 
ing oil,” he says, indicates a well that 
is in the state of oil-spouting, while “a 
well-spouting oil” would mean an oil 
that spouts out from the orifice in a 
satisfactory manner. In the predicate 
position: “‘Her feet looked well- 
washed’ means that her feet were thor- 
oughly washed; ‘Her feet looked well 
washed’ means that her feet made a 
good appearance when they were 
washed.” Who says the little hyphen 
doesn’t mean anything? 

In conclusion: “In the light of the 
foregoing, the simplest thing to do, it 
seems, is to hyphenate the unique ad- 
verb ‘well-nigh,’ the verbal nouns ‘well- 
being,’ ‘well-speaking,’ and the like, 
and all participial adjectives, no mat- 
ter whether these latter are used in 
the attributive or predicate position.” 

To this studious correspondent, our 
hearty thanks. Such letters cannot but 
aid the Proofroom audience. They help 
clarify the problem. The proofreader 
who can put a job through with a final 
effect of intelligently planned and con- 
sistently executed compounding is a 
treasure to his employer and an honor 
to the profession. But—there seems to 
be always a “but”’!—he should be care- 
ful not to take liberties with copy; 
especially, not to make changes involv- 
ing any possibility of wrecking the 
writer’s style or distorting his mean- 
ing. Good editing is a fine art, and good 
proofreading is akin to it. 


He Loved Good English 


Inasmuch as your father and, I think, you too 
have corresponded with Frank L. Hise, I believe 
you will be interested in an account of his life 
which has been prepared for The Dental Cos- 
mos.—Philadelphia. 


Mr. Hise was eighty-one years old 
when he died. He did newspaper work 
in Kansas City and Philadelphia, and 
served many years in the journalism 
of dentistry; in his recent years he 
devoted his skill to advertising. His fel- 
low-workers praised him for the sound- 
ness of his judgment; for his strong 
partizanship, accompanied by a fair- 
ness of spirit which held the friend- 
ship even of those with whom he was 
in conflict; and for his unswerving loy- 
alty. They called him “Daddy.” He 
loved good English, but “always dared 
break a rule to make himself under- 
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stood.” He liked to discuss words and 
their meanings and uses with Proof- 
room. Such men render service beyond 
price in keeping our noble speech pure 
and strong, alive and vital. 


Three o’Clock in the Morning 


In an ad. or job where the word “‘o’clock” ap- 
pears in a display line, should the o or the ec be 
capitalized? I say the o should be capitalized, 


and the foreman in our shop says the ¢ should. 
Which is right ?—Tezas. 


The foreman wins. Although the ab- 
breviated preposition and the noun are 
run in like one word, the preposition is 
still treated separately, as though there 
were a space following the apostrophe. 
“O’Clock” looks funny, and so does 
“O’clock”—still more so, in fact. Possi- 
bly a compromise could be effected by 
using a space after the apostrophe: 
“Three o’ Clock.” But it seems to me 
we ought to be able to take things as 
they are without being fussy, and the 
form used in the headline over this 
item, being correct, should be accepted 
without any special excitement. 

Although THE INLAND PRINTER ital- 
icizes letters that are being discussed, 
as in the question above, it is also good 
style to quote in such cases. The mat- 
ter of avoiding confusion when using 
single letters reminds me: I noticed in 
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Fowler’s “Dictionary of Modern Eng- 
lish Usage,” in the article discussing 
the alternative spellings “cinema” and 
“kinema,” this funny one: “The points 
are: (1) ¢ or k.” In a crowded line, it 
looked, at first glance, like “cork,” and 
for a moment I was puzzled. If the let- 
ters had been in quotes or italicized, 
confusion would have been impossible, 
even in a mind as stupid as mine. Mr. 
De Vinne did not like the practice of 
quoting a series of units, and he used 
a list of titles to illustrate what he 
called the needlessness of them: Rien- 
zi, Nero, The Barber of Bagdad, The 
Taming of the Shrew. He said the use 
of a capital letter for the first word in 
each title is enough to show its separa- 
tion from the others. But that is hard- 
ly true even when the title begins with 
“The,” for what about Nero, The Bar- 
ber of Bagdad? I wouldn’t call a read- 
er stupid if it fooled for a moment, 
even with the capital 7 to mark the 
break. I think we are all apt to get too 
nervy about little things. It isn’t good 
to have the page all spotted with quote 
marks, but if it breaks that way, and 
there isn’t any easy way out, why not 
grin and bear it? Clearness comes 
first, any way you try to figure it, and 
we should act accordingly. 
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Proofreaders otf Tomorrow 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


ESPONDING to the invitation 
R to write a letter and assist the 
Proofroom family in coming to a 
conclusion as to whether everything 
possible is being done to attract those 
best fitted to the work of proofread- 
ing, a friend in Chicago says that, in 
spite of the union’s constitutional re- 
quirement that proofreaders must be 
practical printers, many persons not 
properly qualified are holding down 
proofroom jobs. His letter is the more 
interesting and respect-worthy because 
it is written without a hint of resent- 
ment, such as too frequently appears 
in comment by proofreaders on the in- 
vasion of their professional territory 
by candidates for its pleasures and re- 
wards whom they regard as not fit 
therefor. The writer of the letter is not 
hot under the collar, he is not rushing 
to the defense of an endangered pro- 
fession, he doesn’t boil over. Instead, 
he calmly and coolly looks around and 
tells what he thinks of what he sees. 
His letter is far from closing the ques- 
tion, but it will have abundantly proved 
its suitability to its purpose if it con- 
tributes, as I think it must, to the for- 


mation of definite, effective opinion on 
this superlatively practical and impor- 
tant professional question. 

First, “Proofreading is a much mis- 
understood occupation.” Our friend 
says that “most” high-school graduates 
consider it a short route to earning 
easy money. Is this just one of those 
irresponsible statements we all make 
a few dozen times a day, based on im- 
pressions (as we say) and not on de- 
liberate observation, critical analysis, 
and purely objective deduction, or is it 
a true and careful expression of some- 
thing the writer of the letter positively 
knows to be a fact, within the territory 
for which he is (in a court sense) com- 
petent to speak? For my part, I must 
say that mighty few of the high-school 
students I have met, friends of my own 
sons in their school days, have had any 
thought of the proofroom, as an easy- 
money place or anything else. None of 
them ever mentioned it in my hearing; 
and I doubt if they even knew what 
proofreading actually is. 

Let me quote a sentence or two from 
the letter: “Many textbooks attempt to 
impart a knowledge of proofreading in 
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a couple of pages. The only informa- 
tion the general public has may be 
found in a few paragraphs at the end 
of the dictionary, and even the average 
compositor or machine operator be- 
lieves proofreading is a simply ac- 
quired branch of the business; as it 
were, a final haven for the worn-out 
members of the profession.” These re- 
marks are neither novel nor profound, 
but there is a good deal of truth in 
them. It is hardly accurate to say that 
textbooks attempt to impart a knowl- 
edge of proofreading; at least, I have 
not encountered any like that. I have 
seen schoolbooks in grammar and com- 
position which give the proofreaders’ 
marks, with a few comments on prep- 
aration of copy and the correction of 
proofs, but none that could fairly be 
accused of undue pretentiousness or 
charged with unbacked claims. It is 
good to see the textbooks paying any 
attention at all to such matters. But 
the most they can reasonably be ex- 
pected to do is to give the “average” 
citizen an intelligent idea of what is 
wanted of him when the printer shows 
proofs of his letterheads or billheads or 
advertisements. If the schools ever get 
around to doing that they will have 
added a splendid new field of real edu- 
cation to their present offering. 

Is it true that “the average composi- 
tor or machine operator” can regard 
proofreading as unworthy of his re- 
spect, as an occupation for those who 
cannot do anything important or diffi- 
cult, the refuge and asylum of super- 
annuated printshop workers? This is 
an extremely interesting suggestion. 
It should not be dismissed with “That’s 
right,” or with a sneering, supercilious 
rejection. It should be studied. The as- 
sertion has been made before, and will 
be made again, many times. Everybody 
in the printing business has either 
thought it, said it, or heard it said. 
Each person is welcome to his own 
opinion, “has a right” to settle the mat- 
ter in his own mind, for his own use, 
and in his own way. But such a settle- 
ment is not binding on anyone else. In- 
dividual opinions may have effect in a 
particular establishment, but they can- 
not have force in the direction of gen- 
eral policy unless and until they are 
brought together, compared, analyzed, 
and boiled down to the precious re- 
siduum of constructive suggestion. If 
the views of a thousand proofreaders, 
a thousand composing-room people, a 
thousand employers, a thousand edi- 
tors, and a thousand writers could be 
brought together in this fashion, there 
would be something to work on, with 
confidence in the value of the result. It 
would replace theories with facts. It 
would shovel out a load of “impres- 
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sions,” and fill in the hole with a load 
of indisputable facts—such facts as 
the conditions actually prevailing in 
one shop and another; the grievances 
of proofreaders against the rest of the 
establishment, and of other workers 
against the proofreaders. Thus assem- 
bled, the multitude of individual views 
would take form and shape, force and 
weight, and clear the way for an in- 
telligent course of action. 

Where and how can such an assem- 
bling of opinions be effected? Possibly 
there are other ways—surely there are 
other ways, such as open discussion in 
printers’ meetings; but the one way 
immediately open, at this moment in- 
viting action, is the one suggested in 
the December article: the writing of 
letters to Proofroom. Letters that will 
speak freely and frankly, without fear 
or favor—but also without heat, with- 
out rancor, without hair-trigger sud- 
denness and lack of deliberate aim. 
Letters from proofreaders; from neo- 
phytes and from the veterans. Letters 
from the little shops, and letters from 
the big plants, thus giving a crossfire 
of the whole field. Letters telling what 
service the proofroom renders, and let- 
ters telling what services it might ren- 
der, but fails to do, through somebody’s 
fault of indifference, or overzealous- 
ness, or bad organization, or what not, 
to supply. Is it an idle dream, or will 
our Proofroom family welcome the op- 
portunity to speak up and be heard? 
Any letters with which we may be fa- 
vored will be edited only in behalf of 
politeness and the avoidance of unnec- 
essary offense, and, while the writers’ 
names and addresses must be given, 
they will not be published. The discus- 
sion (if there is any) will thus be made 
wholly impersonal, and concentrated 
upon the possibilities of effective, con- 
structive action, beneficial to the whole 
printing business. What do you say, 
folks? Is it worth the effort? 

So far only the first paragraph of 
this good, challenging letter has been 
touched upon. The writer avers next 
that we have no occasion to be sur- 
prised when apprentices “avoid the 
proofroom,” and acquire little knowl- 
edge of this part of the business of 
producing print. He says: ‘The typo- 
graphical union attempts to remedy 
this by an excellent set of lessons, in- 
cluded in the course for apprentices, 
but most of the students gain but a 
cursory knowledge of proofreading 
when it is not supplemented by prac- 
tical work in the proofroom.” Yes, of 
course! A good many suns have risen 
and set since it was first remarked that 
you can lead a horse to water, but you 
can’t make him drink. And with the 
human critter, there is another step 
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to be taken: What we are made to do 
seldom does us much good. It seems to 
me that if the proofreader’s wonder- 
fully attractive calling is to realize to 
the full its possibilities of invitation 
and reward, the start and the drive 
must come from within. 

Just listen to this: “The majority of 
copyholders are young high-school 
girls, working to supplement the fam- 
ily income or to fill out the period be- 
tween school and matrimony. What 
few of them remain at this work until 
chances of marriage dim with age slip 
into the proofreader’s seat without 
having gained a working knowledge of 
the printing business, of which they 
are expected to be critics.” By the way, 
don’t you find quite a kick in that idea 
of the proofreader being a critic of the 
printing business? It is new to me-— 
and challenges attention, for in a way 
it is the exact truth. The proofreader 
reviews the work not only of the com- 
positor and the pressman, but also of 
the writer and the editor. There’s an 
idea to play around with! 

Is it true that young women take 
jobs as copyholders to fill in the time 
between school and marriage? It will 
be impossible to make any satisfactory 
conclusion on that point until we have 
heard not only from employers and fel- ~ 
low-workers, but also from the young 
ladies themselves. The newspapers 
play up the idea of women eager for 
fur coats and silk stockings taking the 
jobs that should go to those who have 
an old, widowed mother to take care 
of. In handling a letters-from-the-peo- 
ple department for a newspaper, I had 
once the problem of finding space for 
an avalanche of letters making protest 
against wives of workmen taking jobs 
themselves, instead of leaving the jobs 
open for men and staying home to run 
the household. This was in an indus- 
trial city, where factories employed 
thousands of laborers of little skill, 
and the problem of keeping the wolf 
from the door was not to be dismissed 
with a joke about turning him into a 
fur coat in which to appear next week. 
You can’t get at the truth of such 
charges without interviewing the wo- 
men themselves. We shall be glad to 
hear, and present, both sides; quite 
especially the side of the girls who feel 
that injustice is done them. 

Next this interesting letter takes up 
the proofreader’s actual work, with an 
eye to the requirements it imposes and 
the manner they are met. The writer 
thinks there are too many printshop 
workers who “barnstorm” the proof 


. desk, thinking the work is something 


anybody can do, instead of a specialty 
requiring training as well as a special 
kind of intelligence and aptitude for 
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certain kinds of work. What are these 
requirements? The letter names them 
thus: “To be familiar with the English 
language and have a good working- 
knowledge of printing; to possess a 
greater vocabulary than the average 
workman, be familiar with most of the 
commercial and technical terms used 
in business, the professions, and the 
trades, and have a good grounding of 
the dead languages and a working-ac- 
quaintance with most of the modern 
ones. In fact, a proofreader must know 
all that the average teacher, doctor, 
lawyer, engineer, tradesman, and me- 
chanic has gained from textbooks, and 
in addition be able to judge if it is 
correctly put into printed words.” 

Well, well, well! It would be quite 
interesting to meet one who can mea- 
sure up to that altitudinous, compre- 
hensive (but not quite comprehensible) 
standard. Heaven help the proofread- 
ers, if that statement of their responsi- 
bilities is accepted. Only a superman 
cou'd fill the bill, if such specifications 
were adopted. The proofreader doesn’t 
have to know Latin and Greek, Ger- 
man, French, Danish, Swedish, Italian, 
Spanish, and Chinese; but if he is to 
obtain and retain employment in a 
place where work in languages is done, 
he certainly must know the Greek al- 
phabet well enough to compare proof 
with copy, and he must be acquainted 
with accents and special characters. It 
is surprising, too, to see how much an 
intelligent proofreader gets to really 
know about the languages; but the 
true test of his quality is his success 
in keeping aware of his limitations, 
and his carefulness about making que- 
ries. He develops an instinctive sense 
of error, and uses his brains to keep 
from being betrayed by it. He doesn’t 
know engineering, medicine, and law, 
perhaps; but he becomes well enough 
acquainted with their vocabulary to 
be able to check up pretty well. But 
the quality most needed is that which 
restrains the impulse to hasty work, 
which makes him careful and exact, 
and holds him back when half-baked 
knowledge beckons him aside from the 
straight and narrow path that he is 
paid good money to follow. 

Our friend states further: “Proof- 
reading is not simply looking for er- 
rors in print; it is the business of 
knowing in advance what these errors 
are and where to find them while read- 
ing. No one would consider a laborer 
competent to criticize an engineering 
work; a sailor to decide a legal mat- 
ter; or a bricklayer to be referee in a 
scientific discussion. Yet it is common 
practice to assign the reading of proofs 
to any person in the composing room or 
the office who is at the moment disen- 
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gaged, and when sufficient work has 
accumulated to make the position per- 
manent it is given to some relative of 
the proprietor as a pension, or to a 
high-school graduate who is willing to 
work for a low salary.” 

Here, as you will have perceived, the 
ground shifts. A moment ago we were 
talking about the highest grade of 
proofreading, that which is done in the 
higher-class publishing houses and in 
university-press establishments, han- 
dling learned or technical manuscripts, 
and requiring the very best a proof- 
reader at the head of his profession 
can give. And now we are thinking of 
small shops, where jobwork is done, in 
small towns, and little neighborhood 
shops in cities. In these places there is 
little organization, everything is done 
more or less by rule of thumb, and a 
very ordinary grade of work gets by. 
It is the opposite extreme from the 
work first discussed. And it is not in 
either extreme that any possibilities of 
profit lie, for us. Though, let it be said 
at once, the printer who strives to put 
quality into his little business, even in 
the marking of proofs, is the one who 
is going to have a big and profitable 
business tomorrow; and he who real- 
izes that a competent proofreader will 
contribute to the success of the enter- 





Musings on Modernism 


Of course, the Times-Mirror 
Printing and Binding House, of 
which this publication is the 
house-organ, can give its clients 
anything they want in the way 
of so-called modernistic printing. 
But, candidly, some of the stuff 
we see these days is too durned 
modernistic to suit us as real 
business-getters. 

Modernistic printing has two 
distinct characteristics: It gives 
the artist who knows a wonder- 
ful opportunity to express his 
fancies. It also gives the amateur 
blacksmith-printer a chance to 
put over a bluff with something 
which neither he nor anyone else 
can understand. 

Attracting favorable attention 
and arousing interest constitute 
the very first functions and req- 
uisites in good sales literature. 
Modernistic treatment has its 
field, its uses, its advantages in 
this respect, and in this feature 
only. When the printed word be- 
comes hard to read and the mes- 
sage difficult to decipher, then 
that advertisement becomes a 
mighty poor messenger.—From 
Three Minutes, Los Angeles. 
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prise is well started on the road to suc- 
cess. The expenditure for proofreading 
must be kept proportioned to the scale 
on which the whole enterprise is con- 
ducted. To the proprietor of a small 
shop, however—one who is ambitious 
and determined to grow—I would say 
as a measure of practical, not theo- 
retical or romantic, advice: If you can 
find someone who while making him- 
self or herself generally useful in the 
shop can alse find time to study proof- 
reading and master its technicalities, 
you will do well to encourage that per- 
son to tie up with your business, grow 
with it, and in the future be prepared 
to take charge of your proofroom. 

Finally, the letter turns to the mat- 
ter of a constructive program for im- 
provement: “The proper remedy for 
this condition is education of the print- 
ing fraternity as well as the public to 
the belief that proofreading is a busi- 
ness worthy of the best in men and 
women who will devote their life to it.” 
I interrupt to say that thousands now 
happily do. “Not only should the ap- 
prentice be compelled to serve a time 
in the proofroom, but, too, the working 
proofreaders themselves should con- 
stantly endeavor to improve by study- 
ing the changes that are going on in 
the business and professional world.” 
As, in fact, the best now do. “A reader 
should keep his profession in his mind 
even after working hours,and be ready 
to add to his knowledge whenever pos- 
sible. Familiarity with baseball scores, 
standing of athletes, what the fashion- 
mongers are doing, or what are the lat- 
est styles of hairdressing may be of 
some value to a proofreader, but con- 
stant discussion of these subjects out- 
side of working hours, to the exclusion 
of all others, will be of little benefit to 
a reader, male or female, in the actual 
work of proofreading. It is not an avo- 
cation; it is a vocation.” 

Maybe so—but what about the thou- 
sands of newspaper proofreaders, who 
can only regard all such information 
as part of their necessary equipment? 
Even on the editorial page such mat- 
ters are very apt to come up, and any 
bit of knowledge about current events, 
of however trivial a nature, may be 
useful to the proofreader. 

In respect of practical usefulness, 
our stimulating communication boils 
down to this: The printing industry 
itself should go further in deliberate 
effort to firid the best material for em- 
ployment in the proofroom, reject the 
demonstrably unfit workers and help 
them to find their proper niche, and 
encourage those whose inclination 
leads toward the proofroom to under- 
stand its requirements and prepare 
themselves to serve efficiently. 
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These Practical Plant Helps Will Save Your 
Dollars, Speed Your Jobs 


By DONALD A. HAMPSON 


The other fellow’s shop usually contains ideas you need. Here 
are a number of them; just help yourself and put them to work 


diminutive diamond more than 
bulkier objects of equal price. Its in- 
dustrial brother, the black diamond, is 
composed of the same elements, but no 
one thinks of it as a sparkler, prizing 
it rather for those results which may 
be obtained better from that speck of 
crystallized carbon than in any other 
way or from other materials. 

Savings and short cuts in the print- 
ing plant are the black diamonds with 
which the successful] managers help to 
make a showing. Small in themselves, 
their aggregate covering a period of 
months is more impressive than the 
bigger strokes which other men strive 
for. Many of these trivial economies 
would not appeal to some managers at 
all, because of different local condi- 
tions, but the industry is so widespread 
that every good idea has an applica- 
tion in many other printing plants. 


ECAUSE it scintillates in the 
darkest corner, men prize the 


Oilless Bearings 


One very interesting development is 
in the bearing field. Bearing materials 
of wood and bronze and graphite, that 
do not require oil, are now obtainable. 
In many cases it is possible to substi- 
tute one of these successfully and thus 
avoid the occasional drop of oil on val- 
uable stock, the fire risk of oil-soaked 
flooring, and the mussiness which ac- 
companies that human trait of supply- 
ing too much oil to a bearing. 


Improving the Quoin Key 

“Why don’t they make No. 2 keys 
with a longer handle?” asked a work- 
man in an electrotype foundry. This 
man had driven a piece of gas-pipe 
over the shank of the key that he was 
using, and I could see where his com- 
plaint was a just one, based upon the 
hundred or more forms he locked up 
every day. Measured with the proper 
yardstick, there is a mechanical weak- 
ness in this humble tool’s construction. 
A No. 1 quoin key is seven-sixteenths 
inch in diameter on the point, while 
a No. 2 is nine-sixteenths, yet both 
have been made for generations with 
a handle slightly over four inches in 
length. To offer the same leverage, and 


the same squeeze for a given twist, 
the No. 2 should be made with a han- 
dle that is at least one inch longer than 
the handle now used. 

With keys made as at present there 
is no danger of locking too tightly with 
No. 2 quoins. Both have the same an- 
gle of inclination, but with the same 
length of key there is a mechanical 
disadvantage with the larger ones that 
may have worked against them in spite 
of more durable tooth surfaces and a 
longer bearing against the job. 


A Pipe, a Match, and a 
Ruined Plant 


Attracted by a trim two-story build- 
ing, done in half stone and bearing the 
sign “Milford Herald,” I went inside 
expecting to find an equally trim plant 
turning out this county-seat newspa- 
per. Sure enough, some good equip- 
ment was in sight—a tribute to the 
former owner. One large, well-lighted 
room served as press, composing room, 
and editorial sanctum. I have seen the 
floor around many an old cylinder lit- 
tered as this one was, but never a 
plant where this condition was found 
in every department. That one waded 
knee-deep in papers was a stern real- 
ity; every step required two kicks with 
one foot to free its mate of the entan- 
gled sheets. How the owner kept any 
help was a mystery. How he survived 
the burden of fire insurance was an- 
other. And I learned also that it was 
a matter of record that the place had 
not been swept during this man’s five 
years of ownership. Surely there must 
be money in a country paper. 


New Work for Old Chases 


On going into the workrooms of the 
Port Jervis Union I was impressed 
with the interesting “kinks” they use. 
One of them has to do with use of ob- 
solete material for other work. Sev- 
eral 12 by 18 job chases that had been 
retired after decades of service had 
been cut in two, each of them cut at 
diagonally opposite corners. The L- 
shaped pieces thus formed were used 
on the imposing surfaces to guard the 
standing material. Recognizing that a 
few pied lines or a number of slugs 


tipped over or a border disturbed is a 
source of loss, the foreman has adopt- 
ed this simple means of avoiding such 
losses. It is usually on the side ex- 
posed to an aisle that such things oc- 
cur, and each section of the chase is 
placed against two of these sides. 


An All-Consuming Cleaner 


At the risk of harping on the sub- 
ject of cleanliness, it is worthwhile to 
mention two recent developments that 
will assist in this never-ending indus- 
trial warfare. One is a glorified form 
of vacuum cleaner that is now avail- 
able for plant service. With its aid the 
broom and the ladder are relegated to 
the museum, for this tool will sweep 
the floor, taking up bits of metal—yes, 
type and pieces of rule—and good- 
sized sheets of paper as if they were 
dust. Walls and ceiling may be swept 
down by this air brush. Many of the 
once-white ceilings are merely coated 
thickly with dust, and a going-over 
with the vacuum has almost the same 
effect as a coat of paint. All of this 
work, too, is done without stirring up 
dust in the room being cleaned. 


Standardized Equipment Has 
Many Advantages 

An example of long-headed buying 
is found in the composing room of the 
Cornwall Press, where a battery of 
typesetting machines is placed down 
one long side. These machines are iden- 
tical, they are direct-motor-driven, and 
the pots are heated by identical units. 

The outstanding advantages of such 
a plan make it worth examining. If a 
part breaks or a heating unit burns 
out, it may be replaced by one from 
another machine that is idle for any 
reason, if no spare part is on hand. 
Then, it is possible to carry an unusu- 
ally complete stock of parts on hand 
because the investment expense for 
each machine is low, when spread over 
so many that are all alike. Another 
feature of the plan is the centralized 
responsibility ; parts of motors, electric 


- heating units, molds, castings, are all 


supplied by one manufacturer, who as- 
sumes the full responsibility for goods 
which are labeled with his name. 
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It Helps the Inkmaker, But 
the Printer Pays 

“Whenever there is trouble with a 
belt, it is not the belt’s fault,” says a 
leading power-transmission engineer. 
I thought of this when in a modern 
book plant I saw them putting ink on 
a driving belt to make it pull better. 
Correcting the trouble would not have 
involved a vast amount of work, had 
there been a man around who was 
trained in the care of belts, and their 
investment of probably ten dollars in 
that belt would have been protected. 

Usual practice in the plant, I was 
told, was to use ink as a belt dressing. 
So far as I could see, it had two ad- 
vantages—it was always handy, and 
it did make the belt take hold at the 
time. But ink is a pretty expensive belt 
dressing, its powers are fleeting at 
best, and it is ruinous to belts. Scien- 
tific belt treatment works upon the 
basic principle of imparting nature’s 
best surface to the leather, which is a 
far better adhesive than any of the 
emergency “stickums.” Ink consists of 
vegetable gums and mineral pigments, 
none of which is anything but ruin- 
ous to the life of a piece of leather. 


From Junk to Cash Is an 
Easy Step 


Cleaning up has a more far-reaching 
effect than any other inexpensive 
process. The practice of hoarding old 
stuff should have faded out with the 
exploding of the old idea that “eve- 
rything comes of use once in seven 
years.” The sooner that worn and ob- 
solete stuff and defective material is 
disposed of the better; it doesn’t get 
more valuable with time, while it ac- 
tually costs money to keep it around in 
the way of high-priced men. 

In one case where a new manager 
started by cleaning house, he dug un- 
der all the tables, raked out the base- 
ment, and scrapped the old-fashioned 
faces that bulged from cases and dark- 
ened corners. This mess brought near- 
ly two hundred dollars as junk. With 
a little rearrangement the plant costs 
dropped an unbelievable amount be- 
cause steps were saved and men lost 
no time in pawing over bad material 
to find the good when needed. 


When Space Is at a Premium 
This Shelf Helps 

Only recently one country newspa- 
per had outgrown a property where 
not an inch was available for addi- 
tional building. Step-saving cabinets 
and wall racks had been installed in- 
telligently; still they were sorely tried 
for space when making up two extra 
pages needed every Friday. In desper- 
ation the foreman secured a sheet of 
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bright steel, three-sixteenths of an inch 
thick, large enough to take these two 
18 by 24 chases, and this he hinged 
across the door of a closet used mostly 
for dead-storage space. 

When down this leaf was out of the 
way entirely and the door could be 
opened as usual; but on the one day 
it was raised up flat, two legs swung 
in place, and the extra forms made up 
thereon. Conveniently placed and oc- 
cupying no space at other times, this 
table “took all the curse out of the 
Friday jam.” Not the work of an effi- 
ciency engineer but a simple expedi- 
ent equally valuable in that plant! 


Nickel-plating at Low Cost 
Prevents Rust 
A common complaint in the mechan- 
ical department “out back” is that the 
tools and machine parts rust. Sweaty 
hands and humid atmosphere are re- 
sponsible for this condition. I wonder 
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if printers ever give thought to nickel- 
plating as a preventative and protec- 
tion. Nickel-plating is one of the most 
inexpensive of processes, if one is not 
particular about a high polish and the 
number of scratches showing through, 
and surely one can forget looks when 
he knows his machine is protected. 

If a handle of a machine has been 
bright once, it can be cleaned up and 
given a durable coat of nickel for a 
price that is more apt to be in cents 
than dollars. The same is true of a 
tool or a composing stick. The process 
consists in scrubbing with a revolving 
wire brush, dipping in copper solution, 
and then putting in the nickel bath. 
When this is done and the work not 
polished, it is called a “white dip,” and 
the resulting coat is just as durable 
as the coat which is mirror-finished. 
For the man who combats rust as he 
does dirt, nickel-plating sans frills is 
a wonderful low-cost helper. 
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“In the Days That Wuz”—Extremely Offensive 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 
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NEWSPAPER WORK 


By G. L. CASWELL 


Publishers desiring criticism of their papers or mention of rate cards, carrier systems, subscription plans, etc., are 


urged to write Mr. Caswell in care of this magazine. Newspapers are not criticized by letter. 
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Legislative Action Against Publicity 
Publishers of newspapers in almost 
every state where a legislature is in 
session are now under fire to some ex- 
tent. It appears that always there are 
those who seem to think that newspa- 
pers which publish public notices, the 
board proceedings, and town, county, 
or state matters of a public nature 
for pay are grafters to be suppressed, 
or at least restrained. In Utah at the 
present time newspaper publishers are 
opposing two bills—one calculated to 
cut down to a meager summary the 
publication of counties’ expenditures, 
and the other to permit the posting of 
town ordinances rather than general 
circulation through the advertising 
columns of the newspapers. 

In Iowa quite recently a bill was 
killed that was calculated to do away 
with publication of detailed reports of 
school boards and of school finances. 
With school expenditures amounting 
to more than half of the total taxes of 
the state, and newspaper publication 
of such lists the only means the people 
have of seeing where the money goes 
and how much each person or corpo- 
ration is getting of it, the legislature 
very wisely preserved this publicity 
and protected the taxpayers’ rights. 

We feel that it is apropos to men- 
tion some places where failure to pub- 
lish public proceedings and financial 
reports is driving the people to revolt. 
A case in point is down along the Rio 
Grande in Texas. One county has bonds 
out and warrants issued and certifi- 
cates of indebtedness outstanding of 
millions of dollars—so vast an amount 
that nobody can guess what it is. Last 
fall the people of that locality started 
a revolt calculated to defeat county 
and also other officials claimed to be 
responsible for this condition. Their 
chief cry was a challenge to the offi- 
cials to publish some statement of the 
county finances, or the amount the 
county is involved financially, so that 
the citizens might know the worst. 

It is charged also that without any 
publicity some road-paving contracts 
were let and paid for with the county 






warrants at forty-two cents on the dol- 
lar, making the cost of paving more 
than double what the public supposed 
it to be. School districts are involved 
in debt to an extent that is amazing, 
and all without publicity, according to 
newspaper reports of the challengers 
who have investigated the affair. 

States that experience no such dis- 
ordered systems of public accounting 
do not appreciate fully what it means 
to have their public officials constant- 
ly under the law requiring publicity of 
every act and transaction. True, it 
costs a little money, but such public- 
ity prevents and discourages enough 
rascality to make it pay the public 
many times over. 

It should not be up to the newspa- 
pers to inaugurate opposition to such 
legislative measures as those that are 
mentioned above. The people, the tax- 
payers, whose interests are guarded 
and preserved in every way by pub- 
licity, would more properly be the ones 
to start and carry on opposition to leg- 
islative action calculated to remove the 
publicity sections of the laws. But that 
will never be—until too late to save 
them from the great losses that often 
occur where this publicity is lacking. 





Magee’s Advice Based on 
Experience 
It is interesting to note the attitude 
of Carl C. Magee, noted Oklahoma City 
editor and writer, toward the newspa- 
per and its editor as a public servant. 
Magee thinks the newspapers too often 
find fault with and attack the smaller 
faults in the state and local govern- 
ment, rather than attack those great- 
er evils that are detrimental to the 
welfare of the state. An editor should 
base his attitude and policy on public 
welfare, and he should not use his col- 
umns either for personal difficulties or 
for the attacking of the private con- 
duct of candidates or officials. “Edito- 
rial influence is based upon sincerity,” 
Editor Magee declares. 
This expression, coming from a man 
who has been defendant in twenty-five 
libel cases, whose public exposure of 
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and information concerning one pow- 
erful member of President Harding’s 
cabinet set in motion the investigation 
of Teapot Dome and the other oil scan- 
dals, and whose career has included 
jail sentences, fines, pistols, and am- 
buscades, is illuminating. 

And isn’t it right? Do not newspa- 
pers and editors too often use their col- 
umns to even up with some person or 
official against whom they may have a 
grudge? Are the newspapers generally 
attacking the bigger evils, the great 
crimes committed against the common 
welfare rather than those petty and 
trivial abuses hinted at but seldom 
proved? Magee, from an experience so 
strenuous as to make him ponder and 
weigh these questions, advises news- 
papers to go carefully and not to in- 
jure their standing by using their 
power as a personal or political means 
to any goal except better publishing. 





Victory in Sight for N. E. A. 
Committee 

The N. E. A. Legislative Committee, 
of which J. C. Brimblecom, Newton, 
Massachusetts, is chairman, has again 
attacked the Government envelope- 
printing proposition. This time there 
seems to be a new angle to it, and it 
may work out favorably for the com- 
mercial printers of this country with- 
in the next year or two. 

Senator Moses of New Hampshire 
has introduced in the Senate a resolu- 
tion (Senate Joint Resolution No. 144) 
providing that “After the passage of 
this act no contract for the manufac- 
ture of stamped. envelopes for a pe- 
riod beginning after the expiration of 
the existing contract with the Middle 
West Supply Company shall be en- 
tered into by the Post Office Depart- 
ment for a longer term than one year.” 
Section 2 of the resolution also pro- 
vides that the manufacture of stamped 
envelopes shall be taken over by the 
Government Printing Office. 

’ For this resolution Senator Oddie 
of Nevada offered an amendment as 
follows: “In section 2 after the words 
‘Government Printing Office’ add the 
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following: But that envelopes so man- 
ufactured and sold by the government 
shall not contain any lithographing, 
engraving, printing, or advertisement 
except a request to return, printed in 
the upper left-hand corner.” 

Affirmative action on the resolu- 
tion and its amendment would bring 
about what this committee of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association has been 
so long contending for. The elimina- 
tion of Government competition in the 
production of stamped envelopes hav- 
ing advertising on them would be a 
great victory for the printing industry 
of the country—not because of the vol- 
ume of such business it would throw 
to th: individual and the independent 
printing offices in the land, but be- 
cause of the principle involved. 





N. E. A. Better-Newspapers 
Contests 


In the better-newspapers contests 
conducted under the auspices of the 
National Editorial Association there 
should be more interest and more en- 
tries. Publishers of county and week- 
ly newspapers generally have noticed 
what interest attaches to the award 
of a prize in such contests and the 
renown achieved by the newspapers 
winning the trophies. It is not all de- 
served when but half a dozen to twen- 
ty newspapers are in the competition. 
For instance, the United States takes 
in a lot of territory; and when fewer 
than twenty papers compete for the 
honor of having the best editorial 
page, as was the case three years ago, 
the honor is considerably discounted 
if won. Let’s see two hundred editorial 
pages submitted this year. 

Herman Roe, field director for the 
N. E. A., has announced the rules and 
conditions for the contests. The com- 
mittees appointed to make the awards 
will report at the national convention 
of the association at Cheyenne next 
June. The contest rules are as follows: 

1. Contestants must be members of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association in good standing. 

2. Each contest will cover the twelve months 
ending December 31, 1928. All copies of news- 
papers to be judged must be in the hands of the 
field director of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion by March 1, 1929. 

8. All entries must be the general run of the 
paper and upon the same stock ordinarily used 
for regular editions. 

4. Publishers entering one or more of the 
contests must furnish copies of their papers as 
follows—a separate lot for each contest, as they 
are sent to different judges: (a) For the best 
editorial page contest, five consecutive copies; 
(b) for the best weekly newspaper contest, five 
consecutive copies; (c) for the newspaper pro- 
duction contest, three consecutive copies; (d) 
for the best front page contest, three consecu- 
tive copies; and (e) for the greatest. community 
service contest the publisher of the contesting 
newspaper may submit such copies as he deems 
necessary to set forth the facts on which its 
entry in the contest is based. 

5. The required ecnsecutive copies may be 
taken from any portion of the time covered by 
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rule 2, and they may be supplemented by other 
copies selected from the time covered by rule 2, 
but no copies shall be submitted other than 
those published during time covered by rule 2. 

6. In contests where score cards are used, 
judges will submit score cards for each entry, 
showing points on which awards are made and 
number of points awarded on each score. 

7. The winner of a cup in any contest will 
not be awarded a cup in that contest for the 
two years next following the cup award, but if 
the contesting newspaper merits such an award 
the judge may make an award “‘hors concours.” 
Each award “hors concours” shall be construed 
as indicating merit equal to the merit of a cup 
award. This also applies to previous contests. 

Extra precautions should be taken in wrap- 
ping and addressing the bundle and the bundle 
should be marked to show the contest for which 
it is entered. 

Each contesting publisher should write a let- 
ter to Mr. Roe as a precautionary measure, stat- 
ing that he is forwarding the bundle of contest 
newspapers in that mail. 


oie Go 


Observations in the Field 


According to a letter from the Post 
Office Department at Washington, dat- 
ed December 6, 1928, the department 
emphaticaily condemns the practice of 
publishing certain names in the classi- 
fied sections of newspapers with a no- 
tice that such persons are entitled to 
free theater tickets. The letter from 
the solicitor’s office says: 

“In this connection you are advised 
that this scheme is in conflict with sec- 
tion 573, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
1924, and all matter having any refer- 
ence thereto, including copies of the 
paper containing the advertisement in 
question, is accordingly unmailable. 
Please invite the attention of the pub- 
lishers to the enclosed copy of section 
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213 of the Penal Code of the United 
States, in order that they may not de- 
posit such matter in the mails.” 

The Post Office Department is not 
drastic in meting out punishment for 
such offenses, but after repeated warn- 
ings a persistent violator might be 
subjected to some very great incon- 
venience, so it would be well to go slow 
about participating in projects which 
are known to be violations of law. 





A pamphlet issued by the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Journalism Series No. 
51, by Robert S. Mann, editor, comes 
to hand. This pamphlet contains two 
addresses which were delivered at the 
annual Journalism Week exercises at 
the School of Journalism of the uni- 
versity in May, 1928. Addresses thus 
featured were by Stuart H. Perry, the 
editor and also publisher of the Adrian 
(Mich.) Daily Telegram, and by Ed- 
ward J. White, vice-president and gen- 
eral solicitor of the Missouri Pacific 
Railway. The first treats the subject, 
“The Press Under Fire,” and the sec- 
ond is on “The Press and the Judici- 
ary.” Both are of marked importance 
at this time, and both are very well 
thought out and worthy of preserva- 
tion in this manner. Doubtless readers 
of THE INLAND PRINTER may obtain 
copies by addressing the University of 
Missouri and asking for Journalism 
Series Pamphlet No. 51. 





At last a quantity of oil advertising 
is making its appearance in the local 
newspapers of the country. Oil compa- 
nies have not erected so many local oil 
stations for nothing, and now they 
find that the only and best way of ad- 
vertising these stations is in the local 
newspapers of the towns and cities 
where they are located. No other pub- 
lication of any kind can interest gaso- 
line and oil buyers so thoroughly as 
their own local papers. 
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Home Town Paper Week 


The lack of response to the sugges- 
tion made by George Sutherland of 
the Fordyce Advocate for the desig- 
nation of a Home Town Paper Week 
should not discourage us. We know 
that it is a good suggestion and should 
be adopted. With the proper influences 
back of it we believe it can be put over. 
We may not be able to do so this year, 
but sufficient sentiment should be 
aroused to put on a nation-wide move- 
ment next year to this end. 

Everything and everybody else has 
special weeks—why not set one apart 
for the agency which is depended upon 
to promote all the other special weeks 
injected into the general calendar? 
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bolizing the industries of the section. With 
this border and the name line across the top 
printed in green the effect is excellent; a red 
would have been not only inappropriate but 
too strong, considering the large amount of 
space covered by the illustration border. 
With the name line drawn as though the 
letters were made up of logs it provides ad- 
ditional interest and appropriateness. There 
is too much matter in subdecks of newsheads 
to be set entirely in caps. Some of the ad- 
vertisements are exceptionally good and none 
is really bad, at least considering the aver- 
age grade of work on papers of the same 
class. If you will consider the one for the 
Buster Brown store in relation to the one be- 
low you will realize that ornate borders are 
detrimental instead of helpful. While the one 
under consideration is not especially ornate, 
the spots of black distract the attention, in 
spite of the fact that the border is too weak 
in tone to harmonize with the type, which is 
much blacker. The advertisement, you will 
surely realize, lacks the unity and force of 
the Van Buren & Heller display. Not only 
is a variety of ornate and semiornate bor- 
ders usually detrimental to the force and 
appearance of advertisements but these bor- 
ders are always and decidedly detrimental 
to the appearance of the page containing a 
number of ads. There is a lack of harmony, 
for one thing. Distinction is a matter of 
contrast and there is no contrast when eve- 
rything is different and change is expected. 
Holly borders are helped when a fine rule is 
run all around just inside them. Such a rule 
contributes the essential quality of unity. 
We recommend that you use plain rule bor- 
ders throughout the paper, also that you 
pyramid the advertisements instead of scat- 
tering them over the page with the evident 
purpose of having each one adjacent to the 
reading matter. If papers like the Chicago 
Tribune can maintain the policy of pyra- 
miding advertisements certainly you can. 
Indeed, advertisers who pay big money for 
space realize that reader interest is far more 
essential to results than preferred position. 
Reader interest is secured not alone by deal- 
ing out the news but by presenting it in the 
most convenient form, something the scat- 
tering of advertisements prohibits. While a 
greater number of type faces is used on your 
advertising than is good, the fact that none 
of them is really bad except the gothic used 
in several places, and particularly the fact 
that arrangement is usually first class, com- 
pensates for the too-great variety of faces. 
The ideal paper, however, is one in which a 
minimum of display type styles is used. We 
note that in order to use the machine for 
the text of some advertisements you set rel- 
atively considerable amounts of matter whol- 
ly in caps. of the bold-antique second face 
of your mats. For best results capitals should 
be used only infrequently in display and 
good indeed throughout. 
never in body matter. Presswork is very 
Illustrated Tasmanian Mail, Hobart, Tas- 
mania.—Your Christmas number is filled 
with interesting matter that was no doubt 
enjoyed by all subscribers. With respect to 
typography and presswork, however, it is 
somewhat below the standard of similar 
publications received from other British do- 
minions. The halftones on coated stock are 
remarkably well printed, but those of the 
reading pages, where of course the same re- 
sults could not be expected, are just fair. 


Anacortes American, Anacortes, Washington. 
—Your “Annual Industrial and Holiday Edition” 
is a remarkably fine one in all respects. The first 
page, herewith reproduced, is attractive, effec- 
tive, and original. An especially fine feature is 
the drawn border around the panel of text head- 
ed “‘City’s Progress in 1928,’ which suggests the 
trunks of two trees with branches meeting near 
the top, and against which as a background 
there are several panels with illustrations sym- 
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Review of N ewspapers and Advertisements 


By J. L. FRAZIER 


While the text pages are nicely made up and 
the cuts placed quite satisfactorily, paneling the 
headings is detrimental, particularly because of 
a too extensive use of ornament in connection. 
Although box-heads are appropriate enough for 
departments that run in all issues, general arti- 
cles and stories are better treated with headings 
of type only. As a rule there is too much white 
space around initials; the indention at the side 
of an initial should not be more than an en 
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Ta ave Composition Suavicn orrens: 
Extensive Equipment Speedy Delivery 
Variety of Type Faces -Mass-Production Costs 


The 
Composing Room 





Time was when a few racks of type, 
used over and over again, and a proof 
planer or Washington hand press, 
were sufficient equipment for the average printer's composing 
room. Those were the days when help was inexpensive and hours 
were long. Speed, as we know it today, simply did not exist. That 
was the horse and buggy age and every printer's composing room 
was self-sufficient. ACozw, all that has been changed. The composing 
room of today requires time and labor-saving machines of many 
types, and a variety of type faces heretofore available only in a 
type founder's catalog. Tons of display type and spacing material 
must await call on a moment's notice. Yes, things do move today, 
and the trade composing room, born of necessity, marches in the 
front ranks of progress in the printing industry. Use its facilities 
for promoting sales and lowering costs in your own business 








INTERNATIONAL TRADE COMPOSITION ASSOCIATION, 173 West Madison St., CHICAGO 





Rode nainadltinalinalincdinading, 


What About You? 


Panters of the United States and 
Canada found it to their advantage to purchase 
Forty Million Dollars worth of Trade Composition 
Service during 1926. Are you using this profitable 
service to the fullest advantage in your business? 





+ » More THan a thousand Trade 
Composition plants in the United 
States and Canada are engaged in 
meeting the many requirements 
of printers for Composition and 
Makeup Service. 

These plants are owned and 
operated by men who have mas- 
tered the intricate details of hand 
and machine composition. They 
are specialists in composing-room 
operation. They have equipped 
their plants with adequate typo- 
graphic material of all kinds to 
meet the various demands 
made upon them. Opera- 
tions are carried forward #4 
with a degree of efficiency eS 
unequalled elsewhere in 





the printing industry. Whatever 
your need for compositionservice, 
you can find a Trade Composition 
plant which will serve youquickly, 
at a fair price and at a cost known to 
you. Trade plant service includes 
straight-matter, machineorhand- 
set composition on the galley; or 
the most intricate kind of work 
completely made up in pages to be 
delivered to you ready for print- 
ing, or to the foundry for plating 

This service gives you the op- 
portunity to make a profit on 
composition without the 
necessity of maintaining 
is in your own composing 
room the equipment neces- 
sary to produce it 





INTERNATIONAL TRADE COMPOSITION ASSOCIATION 
600 West Jackson Boucevarp, Cuicaco 


A minimum of display features permitting effective 

contrast, interesting layout, and ample white space dis- 

tinguish the series of advertisements published codper- 
atively by trade composition plants. 
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quad of the type used. Some of the advertise- 
ments are crowded and in others, like the one 
for Cox Brothers, the lines are too long. The 
text of this one particularly should have been 
in two columns. Avoid setting any considerable 
part of any advertisement 
should be employed only for an occasional dis- 
play line. While the display type you use almost 
exclusively, 
means the worst you could employ, it is not the 


in capitals; they 


Cheltenham Bold, is not by any 
best; you would be surprised at the differ- 
ence in the appearance of your advertising 
if you used Goudy or Cloister Bold. Page 
margins should be somewhat wider. 

San Patricio County News, Sinton, Texas. 
—Between the beginning of 1927 and the 
end of 1928 a great improvement was made 
in your paper. The first page of the earlier 
issues submitted is devoid of news interest 
because the heads are so weak. Only two, in 
fact, stand out from the text, and those are 
blunt and unpleasing because there is no 
secondary deck such as is required when 
such relatively large type is used, and also 
less interesting than they would be with 
such subdecks. The presswork is very poor, 
altogether too weak, in fact. The large in- 
crease in the number of advertisements 
since the change indicates one of two things 
positively: that a newsy-looking and attrac- 
tive paper stimulates advertising or that a 
publisher who knows how to get up a good 
paper knows how to sell advertising, or vice 
versa. The new first page makeup in con- 
trast with the old is a revelation; there are 
numerous fine heads that, without being sen- 
sational, stand out and make every part of 
the page lively and interesting. They are 
nicely arranged and well balanced and in 
themselves readable and attractive. The ad- 
vertisements are well arranged and dis- 
played, in fact there are only three points 
about the paper demanding improvement. 
Presswork is uneven, being heavy and light 
in spots, and too great a variety of borders 
is used as a rule. Avoid particularly the 
heavy black mourning rules frequently used; 
they detract from the type they enclose and 
make the pages too uneven in tone and 
hence displeasing. The third point on which 
improvement could be made is the placing 
of the advertising. You have made too good 
a start to stop without pyramiding the ad- 
vertisements on all pages. 

UNITED Press, Melbourne, Australia.— 
Your publication, Table Talk Annual, is not 
only full of striking pictures supplemented 
by interesting and related text, but the half- 
tone illustrations, whether printed in black 
only or in four-color process, equal the best 
work done anywhere on the globe. To do the 
job as well as they possibly could do it 
seems to have been the idea. Some of the 
out-of-door scenes are masterpieces of the 
photographer’s art—in fact, they are like 
high-grade paintings. 

The Northfield Press, Northfield, Massa- 
chusetts.—A good cover and reasonably good 
presswork are the outstanding qualities of 
your special Christmas issue. While some of 
the ads. are well arranged and displayed 
the main lines of others scarcely stand out 
at all. No line unworthy of emphasis should 
stand out, but the one or two important lines 
in an advertisement should be made to count. 
The worst feature about the issue is the hel- 
ter-skelter arrangement of the strong spots, 
like ads. with heavy borders and paneled 
plate features. Almost every page seems 
without order. We advocate, therefore, less 
contrast among the borders used, and par- 
ticularly urge grouping of advertisements 
according to the pyramiding principle and 
the avoidance, in all cases, of isolating the 
straight reading matter or reader advertise- 
ments which look no different by even news 
features that are paneled and hence suggest 
the appearance of advertisements. Order is 
the first law of good newspaper makeup. 
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Among the better advertisements are those for 
the New England Telephone Company and The 
Bookstore. You will note that these are simply 
arranged, have rule borders, and use an ample 
margin inside, and that limited display is big. 

The Herald, Melbourne, Australia.—The ex- 
cellence of the “Weekly Times Annual,” your 
special Christmas pictorial edition, is manifest 
in all details. The text, profusely illustrated 
with large halftones in black and also in col- 
ors, is unusually interesting. Featured by a proc- 
ess illustration of a small boy holding a turkey 
the cover is remarkably fine and is exception- 
ally well printed. You have every reason to be 
proud of the high standard maintained in the 
production of this annual throughout the years. 

THE TIMES PRINTING Com- 
PANY, Westminster, Maryland.— 
On the whole the Times is a good 
paper. The two short words in 
Jarge letters make a very strik- 
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safe and sane style, that is, they are simply ar- 
ranged and not overdisplayed. With the one or 
two important points in each brought out very 
strongly and the remaining matter kept small, 
good contrast and display effectiveness result. 
We regret that you use so many styles of type 
for display and that, instead of having appar- 
ently a little of this face and a little of that, 
you do not have all your type of one size of one 
or not more than two styles. That would mean 
not only a more attractive-looking paper but 
less work, as there would be fewer cases to 
work from and less pulling for sorts. Extra- 
condensed type faces are not necessary more 
than once in every ten cases where they are used, 


and then the need could be overcome by a dif- 
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styles of type are used together in others and 
the effect is bad because of difference in design 
and particularly shape. There is really no ex- 
cuse for using a great variety of type faces in 
the advertising of books wherein most of the 
advertisements occupy full pages and where, 
otherwise, there are few to the page. Indeed, 
instead of giving display distinction and caus- 
ing it to stand out, the use of a variety of 
styles has the opposite effect. Distinction is a 
matter of contrast and, when every ad. is set 
in a different type face, change becomes the ex- 
pected thing, hence there is no contrast. This 
point, however, does not concern your work 
particularly. Real distinction and the most ef- 
fective display are achieved more surely by the 
manner of layout and the distri- 
bution of white space, and good 
contrast between important lines 
and text is always essential. 
RICHARD C. WALTER, Los An- 
geles.—Text matter in the Cali- 





ing mast-head. We regret, in view 


fornia Odd Fellow is in general 





of the forcefulness of the name, 
that the news-heads below are too 
weak. It is not that the displayed 
heads are too small so much as 
the fact that there is just the 
one or two lines with no secon- 
dary section. Such a subordinate 
deck would not only add force 
but finish, too, and what is more, 
permit of displaying more points 
of interest in the items covered. 
The jump from such large type 
to the text matter is also too 
abrupt. With headings changed 
as suggested the next thing in 
order would be the use of about 
as many more, as the bottom part 
of the page is dead. On the whole 
the advertisements are well ar- 
ranged and displayed, but the ap- 
pearance of a line now and then 
set in extra-condensed is harmful, 
as is also the use of the machine 
antique face employed so often 
altogether in capitals, which be- 
ing hard to read should be used 
only for an occasional display 
line for the sake of change. 
Witson & Horton, LimitTep, 
Auckland, New Zealand.—We are 
glad once more to examine the 
special Christmas number of the 
Auckland Weekly News. The cov- 
er, on which a striking illustra- 
tion, lettering, and decoration 
are quite effectively combined, is 
very forceful. Nature has been 
good to you in providing the op- 
portunity for such fine pictures. 
Your photographers, plainly ar- 
tists, have developed from many 
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\ (| well handled, although we feel 
/ that setting the names of authors 
i in bold-face Cheltenham when 

the titles are in Caslon Old Style 
is a fault worthy of notice. Lines 
in subordinate sections of head- 
ings are too closely spaced and 
look crowded, and more care 
should be taken in making the 
white margin inside panels even, 
as on page 3. When, as in the 
panel in question, the final line 
is very short the last line should 
be centered, and if it is still too 
short some words of the next to 
last line should be carried over 
and the two centered, finishing 
off the mass in a sort of inverted- 
pyramid effect. While the cover 
is interesting the white space is 
not well apportioned. We do not 
advocate centering or any mea- 
sured equality, but when there is 
so much open space along one 
side as in this instance the effect 
should not be so crowded up and 
down. With so few advertise- 
ments, all of which are small and 
of the card type, we consider 
that a light-face type would have 
been preferable, and are certain 
that the mixing of type of regu- 
lar proportion with lines set in 
extra-condensed detracts from 
the appearance of the pages as 
does the use of the parallel rule 
border, which is too strong for 
advertisements of the kind in a 
publication of this type. Press- 
work is very good indeed. 


HOorRTERS, LIMITED, Cape Town, 


. 








scenes compositions that are not 
only faultless as to design but de- 
lightful. The cover and presenta- 
tion plate are excellent examples 
of the best color printing; in 
fact, the presswork throughout 
is high grade. Advertisements, al- 
though not up to the standard of the presswork, 
are of good commercial grade. 

Kutztown Patriot, Kutztown, Pennsylvania.— 
The first page of your November 1 issue is beau- 
tifully balanced. Boxed items are used to excel- 
lent effect, too. There are not as many heads of 
good size as we feel a page of the proportions 
should bear, so it is rather barren in spots. 
Makeup of inside pages is good and the editorial 
page is fine. Although advertisements are usually 
well arranged and displayed, the variety of type 
faces used, as well as borders—some of which 
are so strong they detract from the type—makes 
the paper appear less attractive than the other 
features would lead one to expect. We particu- 
larly regret the use of the bold block-letter styles. 
Presswork is excellent. 

Cavalier County Republican, Langdon, North 
Dakota.—Except for the fact that the lines are 


An illustrative border in panels of which the industries of the section are indi- 
cated features this first page from a special development edition 


of the Anacortes (Wash.) ‘‘American,” 


ferent layout of display with the use of type of 
regular and pleasing proportions. In more than 
one ad. in your paper they are at least some- 
what of an eyesore. Pyramiding advertisements 
is a fine feature and improves the appear- 
ance of the paper a great deal, and we are also 
pleased to find some news items with sizable 
heads on the inside pages along with the ads. 
Avoid as far as possible the use of six-point rule 
borders. They cheapen the page and by their 
strength draw too great an amount of attention 
from the type they enclose. 

Cape Times Annual, Cape Town, South Afri- 
ca.—Your special Christmas edition is commen- 
dable in all respects. The offset cover, in colors, 
is very attractive; the workmanship is excellent. 
Although the presswork on the halftones ap- 
pearing in connection with the text is not in 
every case all it should be, that on the inserts 
is especially good. The cuts that do not show up 





too closely spaced your first page news-headings 
are excellent, and they are arranged on the page 
in a pleasing and well-balanced manner that is 
wholly symmetrical. While the presswork is a 
little too pale, it is better than if overinked and 
therefore dirty, but we imagine more than one 
reader finds it hard to read the small type so 
weakly printed. The advertisements are in a 


well are doubtless old ones, as some of them are 
plainly worn. The text matter is attractively 
made up in a dignified style, the neat page bor- 
der contributing to the pleasing effect. While 
many of the advertisements are thoroughly sat- 
isfactory and set in high-grade type faces, some 
are crowded and others overdisplayed. Several 


South Africa——We thank you 
for the copy of the British South 
Africa Annual recently received. 
No finer presswork could be 
asked, and the statement means 
more because the paper is not the 
finest for plate printing. It is better, however, 
than is usually found in editions of the kind, 
but that in itself is commendable. The painting 
of the Cape of Good Hope makes an unusually 
effective cover design; printed in process col- 
ors, with the title against the sky across the top 
of the page, it is impressive and attractive. The 
large loose insert, a four-color process repro- 
duction of a fine picture, is also exceptionally 
excellent. Makeup on all the text pages, in- 
cluding headings set in the attractive Goudy 
Handtooled and the layout of cuts, is excellent. 
Although some of the decorative borders used 
on the display pages are rather too loose and 
others are too weak in tone value, these pages 
are also high class. 

Detroit Record, Detroit Lakes, Minnesota.— 
Your two-page advertisement for the L. J. Nor- 
by Company is exceptionally well arranged, also 
well balanced. In the use of so much bold and 
thick black gothic type the effect is dazzling. 
As it is the general practice to handle sale ad- 
vertising in that way, we cannot blame you, 
especially since, as an example of the conven- 
tional handling, the advertisement is excellent. 
It is probably what the doctor ordered. Lighter 
treatment would be far more agreeable, 
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John J. Deviny, Printer, Is Made 
Secretary of U.'T. A. 


secretary of the United Typothetae of Amer- 

ica, succeeding Col. Edward T. Miller, who re- 
signed in order to reéngage in private business. 
For nearly a year previous to this change Mr. De- 
viny had been serving the U. T. A. as assistant 
secretary and director of the department of mem- 
bership relations, and rendered unusual service. 

The new secretary was born and raised in Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he received a grade- and high- 
school education, then taking work at Josephinum 
College, at Columbus, Ohio. He is also a gradu- 
ate of the Washington College of Law, and mem- 
ber of the bar of the Supreme Court, District of 
Columbia, and of the state of Virginia. 

Primarily, John J. Deviny is a practical printer. 
Including his apprenticeship and then as a jour- 
neyman he has served many years with the United 
States Bureau of Engraving and Printing. In 1917 
he was appointed superintendent of work and was 
given supervision of the entire production of the 
plant. The Treasury Department commended Mr. 
Deviny and awarded him a medal for his achieve- 
ments in the production of Liberty Bonds, notes, 
and other Government securities during this ser- 
vice, and in 1924 he was made assistant director 
of the bureau. From 1913 to 1918 he served as na- 
tional secretary of the National Association of 
Civil Service Employes, with Washington offices. 

Mr. Deviny was an organizer of the Interna- 
tional Association of Printing House Craftsmen 
and served as its first treasurer. In 1922 and again 
in 1925 he was chosen president of that organiza- 
tion. Five times he served as chief executive of the 
Washington craftsmen’s group. 

In 1926 Mr. Deviny resigned from Government 
service to become director of research and public- 
ity with the Miller Printing Machinery Company, 
Pittsburgh, and maintained this connection until 
his appointment as the assistant director of the 
U. T. A. almost a year ago. 

From every angle the new secretary is thor- 
oughly qualified for his responsible position. First, 
he sees eye to eye with the man at the case, the 
superintendent who must produce, and the master 
printer who must realize profits; his knowledge 
and understanding will earn their respect. Then, 
his executive experience on production problems 
in the mammoth Government plant—it employs 
over five thousand workers—enables him to face 
master printers as one who, having administered 
larger difficulties, is entirely capable of untang- 
ling their serious but comparatively smaller trou- 
bles. Last, he is a Typothetae man, grounded in 


J= J. DEVINY has been appointed executive 


its principles and practices. Progress need not be 
delayed by any process of orientation; headway 
will be attained smoothly but at accelerated pace. 
No false motions need be made, nor need the errors 
of uninformed idealism be suffered. 

What may the printing industry expect of the 
Deviny administration? A continuation of most of 


JOHN J. DEVINY 


the policies now in force, certainly. In general they 
are sound beyond question. The U. T. A. board of 
directors speaks of “renewed vigor” and “awak- 
ened enthusiasm” as dividends expected of Mr. De- 
viny’s regime. These may well be expressed by a 
policy of aggressiveness in “selling” the industry 
on the U. T. A. That story must be told convinc- 
ingly, else the industry and the organization both 
lose. Without the expression of a bold, aggressive, 
conquering spirit the U. T. A. will mark time or 
grow only infinitesimally; armed with that spirit 
its growth and influence will brook no limitation. 
John J. Deviny knows that; the men behind him 
know it. His opportunity will not die from neglect. 
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Real Helps, Free for the Asking | 


Mechanical Equipment 

37°F. Broadside, “Improved Diamond 
Power Cutters,” by Challenge Machin- 
ery Company. It illustrates pictorially 
and verbally the seven principal ad- 
vantages of these cutters. Good infor- 
mation for those needing a cutter. 

38 F. Book, “Complete Adaptability 
to Every Composing-Room Require- 
ment,” by the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company. Full information on single- 
distributor and multiple-distributor 
types of linotype machines. 

39 F.Circular, “Air Conditioning and 
Humidity Control,’ B. Offen & Com- 
pany. Facts and figures on the neces- 
sity of controlling plant humidity. This 
is a vital subject for the printer. 


Paper 

42 F. Folder, “Charm,” by Advertis- 
ers Paper Mills. Printed specimen of 
Broadcloth paper stock. 

43 F. Portfolio on “National Bank 
Bond,” by the J. W. Butler Paper Com- 
pany. A printed specimen of National 
Bank bond stock. 

44 F, Folder, “Collins Javanese Cov- 
ers,” by A. M. Collins Manufacturing 
Company. Another cover stock of rare 
richness and true beauty. The quality 
printer cannot afford to have this miss- 
ing from his file of samples. 

45 F. Folder, “Collins Old Spanish 
Covers,” A. M. Collins Manufacturing 
Company. Printed specimens of a new 
cover stock that will stun you with its 
richness and quality. No wonder the 
paper houses are given credit for being 
the leaders of the industry, when they 
produce such impressive stocks as this. 
Be sure to get this portfolio. 

46 F. Portfolio, “Print More, Write 
Less, on Atlantic Bond,” by Eastern 
Manufacturing Company. An unusual 
presentation of paper stock. Letter- 
heads enclosed were prepared in dum- 
my form, then reproduced as though 
they were fresh from the layout man’s 
board. This material is rich in ideas 
that will capture orders for you, and 
should be sent for and put to work. 

47 F. Folder, “Neapolitan Cover,” by 
Peninsular Paper Company. Specimen 
of Neapolitan cover stock, magnificent- 
ly printed and a surpassingly artistic 
piece of advertising. Might well be 
tacked to the wall as an inspiration 
for finer printing. Don’t miss this. 

48 F’. Book, “Leatherette Cover Em- 
bossed,” by Port Huron Sulphite and 
Paper Company. Samples of Port Hu- 
ron Leatherette cover stock, made at 
Port Huron by Mitscherlich process. 


Glance over the titles of current 
printed matter given below. The 
writings have been prepared for 
your assistance. They will cost 
you but five minutes of time and 
the use of a stamp. Fill out the 
coupon, mail it to THE INLAND 
PRINTER, and the postman will 
bring what you have requested 





49 F. Booklet, ‘Louvain Cover,” by 
Reading Paper Mills. Printed samples 
of Louvain cover stock in all colors. A 
handy booklet for your files. 

50 F. Booklet, “Reading Papers,” by 
Reading Paper Mills. Shows how illus- 
trations and type in black and colors 
print on Waverly Vellum stock. 

51F. Folder, “New Ideas for Your 
Decorative Advertising,’ by Strath- 
more Paper Company. Effective plans 
for forceful advertising with Strath- 
more paper stocks as the base. 

52 F. Book, “Art-in-Industry Bond,” 
by Taylor-Logan Company. Novel type 
of stock that works up effectively for 
letterheads. Put this on file in prep- 
aration for the “different” order. 

53 F. House-organ, ““Westvaco Inspi- 
rations for Printers,” by West Virgin- 
ia Pulp and Paper Company. One of 
the finest house-organs in the industry. 
The worst thing against it is that it 
comes to you for nothing, and there- 
fore may not be appreciated. Gamble 
on a sure thing; send for it. 

54 F. Advertisement series, ‘‘Messen- 
gers of American Civilization,” by the 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany. Artistic material in color and 
featuring Westvaco paper stocks. 


Type and Typography 

55 F. Book, “Modern Type Styles,” 
by American Type Founders Company. 
Showing the modernistic type faces. 

56 F. Folder, “Cooper Fullface,” by 
Barnhart Brothers & Spindler. An- 
other modernistic type face. 

57 F. Booklet, “Sphinx,” by Continen- 
tal Typefounders Association. Shows 
the Sphinx series of modernistic types. 

58 F. Circular, “Kabel Bold,” by Con- 
tinental Typefounders Association. A 
new style of gothic face. 


59 F. Booklet, “Bodoni Family, Ro- 
man, Italic, and Bold, in All the Vari- 
ous Sizes,” by the Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company. 

60F. Folder, “New Type Faces in 
the Monotype Matrix Library,” by the 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company. 


Monotype faces which may be either 
purchased or rented by printers. 

61 F. Folder, “A Handful of Ludlow 
Matrices—or Tons of Spaces and 
Quads,” by Ludlow Typograph Com- 
pany. Illustrates the service rendered 
by the Ludlow system of spaces and 
quads in eliminating the vast amounts 
of material once required for spacing. 


Miscellaneous 

62F. Folder, “Your Silent Sales- 
men,” by the Advertising Service Com- 
pany. Specimens of advertising service 
carried in stock form for printers’ own 
advertising. Worth examining. 

63 F. Booklet, “Catalog and Letter 
Should Travel and Arrive Together,” 
by Bradner Smith & Company. Pre- 
senting the advantages and details of 
Duplex two-compartment envelopes. 
You’ll need these facts one of these 
days. Better ask for this. 

64 F’. Book, “Champion Book of Dec- 
orative Material,’ by Champion Coated 
Paper Company. Excellent equipment 
for use in laying out jobs. If material 
is to be cut out, you should preserve 
this booklet and use the “Champion 
Layout Service Set,’’ mentioned below. 

65 F. Dummy outfit,“ Champion Lay- 
out Service Set,” by Champion Coated 
Paper Company. Invaluable material 
for laying out dummies; printed on 
only one side of sheet in colors so that 
material can be clipped. 

66 F. Folder, “New Bright Colors in 
Holliston Library Buckram,” by the 
Holliston Mills, Incorporated. Speci- 
mens of ten colors of buckram. Valu- 
able for reference by the bindery. 

67 F. Catalog, International Mailing 
Tube and Wrapper Company. Shows 
all types of mailing devices, including 
some very ingenious types of devices 
for mailing unusual kinds of pack- 
ages. A good catalog to have on hand 
for special mailing problems. 

68 F’. Book, “How High Should Labor 
Turnover Be?” by Policyholders Ser- 
vice Bureau of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. Vaiuable insight 
into a problem vexing every printer on 
one occasion or another. 


Clip coupon and mail to THE INLAND PRINTER 
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RADE NOTES 


Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries 
will be published under this head. Items should reach us by the tenth of the month. 











Melville E. Stone Passes 


Melville E. Stone, one of the organ- 
izers of the Associated Press, and its 
general manager until 1921, died at his 
home in New York City on February 
15 at the age of eighty years. 

The son of a Methodist minister, 
young Stone in 1864 became a reporter 
on the Chicago Tribune. Eleven years 
later, with two partners, he estab- 
lished the Chicago Daily News, and 
within five years had bought out both 
partners; and in 1881 he founded the 
Chicago Morning News in company 
with the late Victor Lawson. 

When the Associated Press, Incor- 
porated, was organized in [Illinois in 
1893, Melville Stone was its general 
manager. His hurried trip to Europe 
yielded a contract with Reuter’s News 
Agency and its affiliated agencies for 
the exclusive use of their news in the 
United States. Thus started an organ- 
ization which within four or five years 
was the dominant factor in its field. 

The death of Melville E. Stone re- 
moves one more of the vital figures of 
the journalistic world, but cannot af- 
fect his ineradicable impress for good 
upon the working ideals of the thou- 
sands who print and publish. 


The International Exhibition 


The eighth International Printing 
Exhibition will be held in London, 
April 11 to 25. Equipment manufac- 
turers from all parts of the world will 
be represented, and a _ remarkable 
showing of fine printing will be an- 
other important feature of the exhibi- 
tion. Meetings of the International 
Printers Congress will be held during 
the period of this event. Printers ex- 
pecting to attend should communicate 
with A. E. Owen-Jones, editor of the 
Caxton Magazine, at Vernon Place, 
Southampton Row, London, who will 
provide them with necessary tickets 
and invitations to special meetings. 


Barrett Goes to London 
A. W. Barrett, the vice-president in 
charge of factory and foundry, Miller 
Printing Machinery Company, is sail- 


ing for London on March 29 to attend 
the International Printing Exhibition, 
where he will codperate with the firm’s 
London representatives in an exten- 
sive showing of Miller machines. 


Death of Frank J. Bersbach 


Frank J. Bersbach, vice-president 
and general manager of the Manz Cor- 
poration, Chicago, died at Evanston on 
January 25. He was a prominent figure 


FRANK J. BERSBACH 


in the printing and engraving world, 
and had been largely instrumental in 
building up the Manz Corporation to 
its present important position in the 
printing industry of this country. 


Passing of Frank A. Ostrander 

Frank A. Ostrander, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Ostran- 
der-Seymour Company, Cicero, Chi- 
cago, died in California on January 29 
at the age of fifty-six years. His en- 
tire life had been spent in Chicago un- 
til very recently, when the condition 
of his health compelled him to take up 
residence on the Pacific Coast. 


Sullivan Joins Postergraph 

Frank O. Sullivan, whose writings 
on offset lithography have appeared 
frequently in THE INLAND PRINTER, 
has been made vice-president and di- 
rector of sales of Postergraph, Incor- 
porated, of Cleveland. His duties will 
consist of promoting the sale of the 
Postergraph process through lectures 
and other selling activities. The com- 
pany’s lithographing business has been 
given up, and the new Postergraph 
plant, at Euclid Avenue and Fifty- 
seventh Street, will be operated solely 
for the instruction of employes of 
plants which are installing the Poster- 
graph process of offset printing. 


Cutler-Hammer Absorbs Firm 

Cutler-Hammer, Incorporated, Mil- 
waukee, announces that it has taken 
over the business of the Trumbull Van- 
derpoel Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Bantam, Connecticut, which 
will be operated as a subsidiary under 
its present name. This will add a com- 
plete line of meter service and safety 
switches to the Cutler-Hammer line of 
motor control, wiring devices, and al- 
lied items of electrical equipment. 


Lead Company Stencils Formula 
on Bars of Metal 


Known standards are an indication 
of integrity that inspires the buyer’s 
confidence. Thus the policy adopted by 
the Metals Refining Company, Ham- 
mond, Indiana, of stenciling upon every 
bar of metal the formula used, is a 
step to be commended by the industry 
and duplicated by the other concerns 
whose products can stand the spotlight 
of facts. The example set by the Met- 
als Refining Company is worthy of this 
notice, and THE INLAND PRINTER will 
gladly give publicity to the adoption 
of a similar policy by other concerns 
connected with the industry. 


_ Tomlin Affiliated With Hoe 
John R. Tomlin, for two years pat- 

ent attorney and consulting engineer 

with R. Hoe & Company, Incorporated, 
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has been made executive engineer of 
that concern and placed in charge of 
engineering, patents, development, and 
research. Mr. Tomlin was formerly su- 
pervising engineer and patent attor- 
ney for the Intertype Corporation, and 
has invented a number of devices for 
application to typecasting machinery. 


Barhydt Joins Nelson Company 

Frank V. Barhydt has been appoint- 
ed general manager of C. B. Nelson & 
Company, 727 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. This company has operated 


FRANK V. BARHYDT 


primarily in local territory in the past, 
but it is planned that under Mr. Bar- 
hydt’s able management the field of 
operations shall be widened for the 
sale of the Cameo embosser, the Cost 
Cutter, and the other specialized prod- 
ucts handled by this firm. Mr. Bar- 
hydt has represented during the past 
score of years such important concerns 
as the American Type Founders Com- 
pany, the Miller Printing Machinery 
Company, and the Harris-Seybold-Pot- 
ter Company, and should prove an in- 
valuable asset in this new connection. 


U. P. M.-Kidder Press Company 
Expands Plant 

Construction has been begun on an- 
other addition to the factory of the 
U. P. M.-Kidder Press Company, at 
Dover, New Hampshire. The plans 
provide for a building 200 feet long 
and 60 feet wide, thus adding 12,000 
square feet of floor space to the main 
building of the plant. In the new sec- 
tion traveling cranes and other mod- 
ern devices for the handling of heavy 
machinery will be installed. An impor- 
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tant saving in time and labor and also 
better service in the loading and un- 
loading of freight will be accomplished 
by carrying the plant’s railroad siding 
directly into the new building. 

By this enlargement of its physical 
capacity the company will be enabled 
to care for increased business while 
adhering to its policy of building its 
machines throughout. In this big self- 
contained plant the products are built 
from the ground up, materials being 
bought in the raw and put through the 
various manufacturing processes. This 
machine-shop is completely equipped 
with precision tools for the economical 
production of both large and small 
machines and is reinforced by its own 
foundry, woodworking shop, and the 
other branches entering into the man- 
ufacture of the U. P. M.-Kidder line. 

An outstanding item of last year’s 
trade news was the announcement of 
the merger of the Kidder company 
with the United Printing Machinery 
Company and the National Woodwork- 
ing Company. The new expansion gives 
evidence of the progress being made 
by the combined organization, which 
is well known for such equipment as 
the Kidder straight and all-size rotary 
presses as well as the Kidder presses 
made to order for handling special 
printing problems. The company also 
makes and sells the U. P. M. speed 
bronzer, which is operated in connec- 
tion with the high-speed lithograph, 
printing, and offset presses, also being 
made with fly delivery. This concern 
is also the exclusive selling agent for 
the Chapman electric neutralizer. 


Changes in York Personnel 

The York Heating and Ventilating 
Corporation, manufacturer of the York 
air-conditioning unit, announces the 
following important changes in the 
personnel of the organization: 

B. E. Thurness has been transferred 
from Dayton to the Cleveland office, 
948 Hanna Building, replacing H. V. 
Heard, who has resigned. J. E. True, 
formerly of the New York City office, 
has been made manager at Cincinnati. 
G. W. F. Myers, formerly at Philadel- 
phia, has been appointed manager at 
St. Louis, with offices at 1514 Chemi- 
cal Building. M. K. Clarke, previously 
at Philadelphia, is in charge of the new 
office at Louisville. 

At the annual banquet, held in Jan- 
uary, the corporation’s new industrial 
film “Making B. T. U.’s Behave” was 
screened. This presentation of indus- 
trial heating by means of unit heaters 
is to be used by the various branch of- 
fices of the corporation. The picture is 
said to present convincingly the prin- 
ciples featuring the York unit. 
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Colonel Miller Resigns as 
U. T. A. Secretary 


Frank J. Smith, president of the 
United Typothetae of America, has an- 
nounced the resignation of Col. Ed- 
ward T. Miller, executive secretary 
of the U. T. A., after eight years of 
fine service in this position. Colonel 
Miller’s letter of resignation indicates 
his desire to return to the field of busi- 
ness after having given so liberally of 
his time and energies for the benefit 
of this organization, and he carries 
with him the warmest regard of all 
those with whom he has had contact. 

Since the age of sixteen Colonel Mil- 
ler has been identified with printing 
and publishing activities. Following 
his college years he became affiliated 
with the Ohio State Journal and rose 
to the position of managing editor. He 
served in the Spanish-American War, 


COL. EDWARD T. MILLER 


and for eight years afterward served 
as quartermaster-general of Ohio; but 
even throughout his military service 
he maintained active connections in the 
printing and publishing field. 

Colonel Miller has been primarily 
active in the business phases of the 
U. T. A.’s work. He has surrounded 
himself with an active and loyal group 
of specialists in the various fields of 
business wherein printers require as- 
sistance, and this staff may be relied 
upon to maintain under new leader- 
ship the high standards so thoroughly 
inculeated by Colonel Miller. 


Death of George W. King 
George W. King, founder of Geo. W. 
King & Son, old and well-known print- 
ing concern of Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, passed away on January 29. 
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The Henry O. Shepard Company Bought 
by James T. Igoe | 


OU are reading the last issue of 

THE INLAND PRINTER to bear the 
imprint of that forty-eight-year-old 
printing concern which has produced 
the magazine since it was established 
in October, 1883. The coming issue will 
be produced in the larger and better- 
equipped plant of the James T. Igoe 
Company, the growth of which in re- 
cent years has been phenomenal. On 
Thursday, February 21, Congressman 
James T. Igoe bought the name, good 
will, and physical assets of the Shep- 
ard concern and thereby obtained the 
existing contract to print this maga- 
zine. The entire Shepard sales staff 
goes with Mr. Igoe, and also the key 


JAMES T. IGOE 


men in the plant who have for years 
handled production of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. Mr. Igoe’s purchase of the 
Henry O. Shepard Company adds ap- 
proximately half a million dollars of 
business to his annual sales volume. 
While of course the style and make- 
up of THE INLAND PRINTER are dic- 
tated by the staff, the manner in which 
the details are handled and the main- 
tenance of the quality of presswork 
are necessarily in the hands of the 
printer. The James T. Igoe Company 
has a reputation for doing quality 
work, and the publication’s high stand- 
ards of the past will be maintained. 
Although his relationship to the mag- 
azine is only that of its printer, Mr. 
Igoe says that he will be no less par- 
ticular about it and no less proud of it 
as a product than was Henry O. Shep- 
ard himself. With the finest of mod- 


ern equipment, and ample space in a 
fine, new, well-lighted building, it is 
more than probable that THE INLAND 
PRINTER will be better printed than 
it ever has been before. 

Naturally there is considerable sad- 
ness on the part of many as a result 
of this closing of what was one of the 
first big Chicago printing plants. Rich 
in tradition and possessing a reputa- 
tion that has been maintained through 
thick and thin, it is to be regretted 
that the company should pass out of 
existence. To those who have known 
the concern for many years, and who 
knew or knew about the good men of 
times past who wrought with such in- 
telligence and zeal as to establish that 
spotless reputation, the news is a de- 
cided shock. The ideals of the com- 
pany, the standards of quality that it 
established and maintained, have for 
almost half a century inspired many 
others in producing fine printing. 

To the employes, many of whom 
have worked at 632 Sherman Street 
for twenty years or more and looked 
upon the old structure almost as if it 
were home, the sale is a tragedy, apart 
from the fact that many of them are 
temporarily thrown out of employ- 
ment. Most of them will find, upon 
seeking new positions, that their being 
former Shepard employes is an asset. 
The value of a good reputation will be 
brought home to them. 


Death of Edward S. Jones 

Edward S. Jones, managing director 
of Samuel Jones & Company, London, 
gummed-paper manufacturer, and who 
was a founder and stockholder of the 
McLaurin-Jones Company, Brookfield, 
Massachusetts, died recently at Dar- 
jeeling, India, while on a business trip. 


Berry-Mingle Company Organized 

The Berry-Mingle Company, Incor- 
porated, has been organized to pro- 
vide counsel and engineering ability 
for the solving of printing-production 
problems. Officers of the company are: 
president, Frank B. Berry; vice-presi- 
dent, William J. Mingle, and secretary, 
William E. Miller. Behind Mr. Berry 
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is a record of outstanding achievement 
in the printing industry, which in- 
cludes many years with the American 
Type Founders Company and culmi- 
nated in several years of distinguished 
service as president of that organiza- 
tion. The record of Mr. Mingle is also 
most significant, from the time of his 
service as a compositor up through his 
years of supply-house experience with 
Edward K. Graham & Company, his 
representation of the Keystone Type 


FRANK B. BERRY 


Foundry, and finally a period of twelve 
years with the American Type Foun- 
ders Company. 

The company intends to counsel with 
printers and architects on all features 
concerned in the construction or recon- 
struction of printing plants. This ser- 
vice will cover the floor plans, designs, 
the securing and placing of equipment, 
and every point leading toward most 
efficient and economical production of 
printing. Offices of the Berry-Mingle 
Company are in the Flatiron Build- 
ing, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Continental Has Chicago Office 

The Continental Typefounders As- 
sociation announces that it is now rep- 
resented in Chicago by the Turner 
Type Founders Company, 537 South 
Dearborn Street. Complete stocks of 
imported faces will soon be available. 


Lanston Company Absorbs Thompson Firm 


and matrix-making equipment of the 
Thompson Type Machine Company, of 
Chicago. The purchase includes all the 
master and commercial matrices and 
all work now in process, but none of 


HE Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company announces the making of 
a contract providing for the acquisi- 
tion of the patents, trade names, de- 
signs, patterns, tools and machinery, 
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the cash or receivables and none of the 
contracts or liabilities of the Thomp- 
son company. Charles B. Slaughter, 
president of the Thompson company, 
has announced that all users of the 
Thompson machines are assured a con- 
tinuance through the Monotype com- 
pany of mechanical service and the 
furnishing of Thompson matrices, ma- 
chine parts, and supplies. 

Harvey D. Best, president of the 
Monotype company, states that the en- 
tire Thompson plant will be removed 
from Chicago to the Monotype factory 
at Twenty-fourth and Locust streets, 
Philadelphia, and that the manufac- 
ture and sale of Thompson machines 
will be continued. Matrices now made 
for casting type and ornaments on the 
Monotype typecaster are to be made 
available for use on the Thompson. 
These now number over three thou- 
sand faces in sizes that range from 
four- to thirty-six-point,and more than 
two thousand ornaments and borders. 

The Monotype company will extend 
to Thompson users the same services 
of its traveling mechanical force as 
have been available to monotype users 
from the home office in Philadelphia, 
the company’s branch offices in Bos- 
ton, New York City, Birmingham, and 
Chicago, the Monotype Company of 
California, at San Francisco, and the 
Monotype Company of Canada, at 
Toronto. Messrs. Best and Slaughter 
have both expressed the belief that the 
trade in general will be much benefited 
through the manufacture, distribution, 
and service of Thompson typecasters 
by the Monotype organization. 

The Thompson typecaster was in- 
vented and first manufactured by John 
Thompson in 1907. He incorporated the 
Thompson Type Machine Company, 
that company subsequently buying the 
assets of the Compositype Company of 
Baltimore, but discontinuing the man- 
ufacture of the Compositype machine, 
a considerable number of which had 
been sold prior to 1908 and a few of 
which are still in operation. In 1919 
the Thompson Type Machine Company 
took over the Universal typecasting 
machine, which had previously bought 
out the Nuernberger-Rettig typecas- 
ter, then being sold under the name 
Universal. Mr. Slaughter, formerly as- 
sistant sales manager of the Monotype 
company, at that time became the ac- 
tive head and later president of the 
Thompson company. Through his ex- 
perience and aggressive management 
the sales of the Thompson typecasters 
have been extended in foreign and do- 
mestic markets, and the machine has 
been improved in design and flexibil- 
ity, particularly through making pos- 
sible the casting of larger sizes. 
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The Monotype company has now, 
through the purchase of the Thompson 
plant and assets, acquired all of the 
trade names and any patents covering 
the Compositype, Nuernberger-Rettig, 
Universal, and Thompson type- and 
strip-casting machines. The Monotype 
line will now include, in addition to the 
Monotype composing machine, the 
Monotype Type-&-Rule caster, more 
than four thousand of which are now 
in use for casting type in all sizes from 
three- to thirty-six-point, and leads, 
slugs, and rules from one to twelve 
points; the Thompson typecaster for 
making type from four- to forty-eight- 
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point; the Monotype Giant caster for 
type and furniture, forty-two- to sev- 
enty-two-point; the Monotype Lead- 
Slug-&-Rule caster for strip material, 
two to twelve points, and the Monotype 
material-making machine for casting 
leads, slugs, rules, borders, cut-off 
dashes, logotypes, and tieup slugs in 
sizes from one and one-half to twelve 
points. Monotype products will thus 
cover machine typesetting in all sizes 
up to and including twenty-four-point, 
and the manufacture of practically all 
type, strip material, and furniture re- 
quired by newspapers and book- and 
job-printing composing rooms. 


oe Ke 


What’s New This Month 


THE ROGERS AUTOMATIC cup-wheel 
grinder is announced as a new prod- 
uct of Samuel C. Rogers & Company, 





Full_automatic cup-wheel grinder 


Buffalo. This machine, known as type 
W, can be used for grinding knives 
either against or away from the cut- 
ting edge. The bed, slide, and knife ta- 
ble are mounted on a one-piece base 
and column within which the main op- 
erating parts are enclosed and pro- 
tected against abrasive dust. Three 
longitudinal bearings are employed, 
and the back bearing is provided with 
an adjustable steel gib for taking up 
possible wear. The grinder is furnished 
in five sizes: 54, 44, 38, 32, and 26 
inches. All sizes are equipped with a 
ten-inch cup wheel having a surface 
speed of 3,300 feet a minute. The many 
other important points concerning this 
grinder may be secured by writing to 
the company at the Buffalo office. 





THE MULTIFORM BENCH SAW is an- 
nounced as an addition to the line of 
machines manufactured by the J. A. 





Richards Company, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan. This is a large tool with ample 
power, being operated by a direct- 
connected motor of one-half horse- 
power, and the table is 18 by 20 inches 
in size. The machine can be changed in 
position quickly from undercutting up 
to saw-trimming height, so that it is 
literally general-purpose equipment 
rather than merely a slug-cutter. It is 
claimed that solid stereotypes can be 
sawed through even when the saw is 
dull. Additional facts may be obtained 
by addressing the company as above. 





THE HOo.up-HEET electric glue pot 
with automatic thermostat control has 
been put on the market by the Russell 
Electric Company, 340 West Huron 
Street, Chicago. It is claimed that the 
Hold-Heet glue pots have the follow- 
ing advantages: Glue is always kept 
at proper temperature; there is no 
chance of overheating or spoiling; no 
special wiring is needed; a minimum 
amount of water evaporates from the 
glue, and there is no water jacket to 





Electric glue pot with thermostatic 
control 


boil dry. The copper inner chamber is 
nickel-plated to avoid any discoloring, 
while the outside chamber is finished 
in dark-green Duco. Additional infor- 
mation may be secured by writing to 
the company at the address given. 
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MACHINE COMPOSITION 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists, and users are solicited with the object of the 
widest possible dissemination of knowledge concerning the best methods of obtaining results. 


By E. M. KEATING 
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Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 
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Asbestos Falling From 
Around Crucible 


I have noticed lately that asbestos has fallen 
from around the front end of the crucible. What 
harm will result from the loosening of the as- 
bestos ? How can I apply new material? 


The purpose of the asbestos around 
the crucible is to prevent radiation of 
the heat, as the throat of the crucible 
and the mouthpiece must remain hot 
enough to prevent the chilling of the 
metal. You may secure powdered as- 
bestos and mix it with water; have it 
of the consistency of putty. When the 
pot is cold, apply it around the top of 
the crucible, pressing it under the cov- 
er where you may see any opening. To 
make sure you do not have too much, 
allow the cams to make a complete rev- 
olution. Observe the marking of the 
asbestos where it strikes against the 
back of the mold disk. Scrape off suf- 
ficient to allow the pot to advance to 
casting position without making any 
impression on the damp material. Al- 
low this asbestos coating to dry over 
night before using machine. 


Increase the Heat 


We are sending you under separate cover sam- 
ples of some linotype slugs which have been giv- 
ing us trouble. We recently purchased some 
slides among which was the hairline-faced rule. 
We cannot seem to make this slug cast an un- 
broken surface. All other slides and type faces 
cast perfectly. Can you suggest a remedy? We 
have electric heaters and crucible. We have re- 
cently attached a quick-drop shoe on the plunger 
cam, thinking this would give the desired results. 


The only surface indication we have 
by which to judge the cause of the 
troubles is that the bottom of the slugs 
is smooth instead of showing the jet 
and cross-vent marks. Our recommen- 
dation is that the temperature of the 
throat and mouthpiece be gradually 
raised until there is evidence of excess 
heat. Hairline rule requires that the 
air be fully evacuated from the mold 
cell and that the temperature be high- 
er than for normal casting conditions. 
Be certain that the air vents in pot 
mouthpiece are opened sufficiently to 
allow suitable sprue to form, and that 
the jets are probed with a piece of 
stiff wire of the same diameter as the 
holes. All other conditions appear to be 
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taken care of, including the condition 
of the metal. A broken slug does not 
appear to show the metal at fault. It 
compares favorably with the fracture 
of a slug cast from new metal. 


Assembling Elevator Gib 
May Be Bent 


A short time ago I took off the assembler to 
clean it. After it was put back in place and all 
parts again connected up I found that the as- 
sembling elevator no longer moved freely down- 
ward, as it formerly did. I was tempted to oil 
the gibs and do other things that I knew were 
not ordinarily necessary. Finally I disconnected 
the spring under the keyboard near the right- 
hand side and turned out on its hook. This ac- 
tion allowed the weight of the elevator to bring 
it down to place without any other force being 
applied. Can you give me an idea of what may 
have happened when I removed the assembler 
that might cause the elevator to bind? I did 
not have anything to do with the assembling 
elevator when removing the assembler. 


In removing the assembling elevator 
we have noted several times that the 
lower end of the right-hand gib has 
been sprung forward a trifle. As this 
part at its lower end is free and not 
connected it can be bent forward by 
pressure. Remove the spaceband box 
and the assembling elevator, then take 
out the two screws holding the right- 
hand gib. It may be found to be bent 
a trifle forward from its lower screw 
hole. It may be necessary to use a 
straight edge in testing. To straighten 
this part it will not be necessary to re- 
move the two dowel pins. 


Telegraphic Typesetting 


I am a keyboard operator, and would like to 
know how practical is this new self-typesetting 
machine which I have recently read about in the 
various newspapers; that is, how practical is 
this machine in setting up tabular work and ad- 
vertisements, and in a printing house where no 
telegraph messages are received? 


A number of inquiries have come 
to us regarding this new kind of type- 
setting operation. There is no informa- 
tion available regarding this machine 
beyond what was told in THE INLAND 
PRINTER for January. The Teletype 
Corporation, Chicago, is going ahead 
with production plans, but will not 
venture a guess as to the date of its 
product’s appearance upon the market. 
However, the event will undoubtedly 
be announced in these columns. 


Delivery Slide Makes a Loud Noise 


When I send a line away the delivery slide 
makes what appears to me an unnecessarily loud 
noise. I have closed the small washer vent on 
top of the air cylinder at the rear of the col- 
umn. The pressman tells me to use castor oil on 
the leather packing, as he states they do that on 
presses. Would you advise this as a remedy? 


Remove the piston and, if the leath- 
er packing shows signs of wear, order 
a new one. If there is any evidence of 
oil in the cylinder, clean it out. The 
new packing may fit quite tightly. Do 
not oil it, but with a piece of real fine 
flint paper give the part, when at- 
tached to piston, a rotary motion in 
the palm of the hand until you are 
able to make it enter the cylinder. It 
will not enter too freely. You may set 
valve wide open and try with a full 
line for speed. If too slow, you can in- 
crease the stress of the delivery slide 
spring to secure the speed you desire. 


Adjusting the Plate on the 
Stopping Pawl 

The screw which holds the plate to the stop- 
ping pawl worked loose and dropped off, allow- 
ing the plate to swing around on the pawl screw. 
After a little search I found the trouble and 
tightened the screw on again. It did not work 
right at first; the cams would not start when a 
line was sent in. Finally I discovered that the 
screw under the plate was not turned up far 
enough and the delivery roller did not knock the 
pawl clear of the lever on which it stopped. Now 
I am having a different trouble. The cams start 
all right, but occasionally on a full line a ma- 
trix will fall off at the right end of the line, and 
if it catches it is damaged. 


It may be possible that the plate is 
not set exactly right. Test it this way 
and prove it: Have cams at normal po- 
sition, and the starting and stopping 
lever pushed back. Send delivery slide 
to the left. Examine the clearance be- 
tween the stop lever and the stopping 
pawl. At this position of cams and un- 
der the foregoing circumstances there 
should be no more than a sixty-fourth 
inch clearance between the stopping 
pawl and the stop lever. If you have 
too great a clearance at this point the 
last matrix of a line may not get inside 
the pawls of the first elevator jaws 
when the cams start to turn. Adjust 


the plate to bring this condition about. 


You may examine each of the jaw 
pawls and note if they extend fully in- 
side the surface of the respective jaws. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading “Situations Wanted,” 50 
cents per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, price 75 cents 
per line; minimum $1.50. Count ten words to the line. Address to be 
counted. Price the same whether one or more insertions are taken. 
Cash must accompany order. The insertion of ads. received in Chicago 
later than the fifteenth of month preceding publication not guaranteed. 
We cannot send copies of THE INLAND PRINTER Free to classified adver- 
tisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is desired. 











BOOKS AND SYSTEMS 


WHY WASTE TIME figuring paper stock by old-fashioned methods 

when the Printers’ Paper Cost Finder does it for you quickly, easily, 
correctly? Any number sheets, any ream weight, any price per pound; 
used in 45 states, Canada, Hawaii, Bermuda. Sent on trial. Information 
free. FITCH BROS., Central City, Nebraska. 








BOOKS & SYSTEMS for printers and publishers. Complete, illustrated 
catalog freee PORTE PUBLISHING CO., Salt Lake City, Utah. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


TRADE COMPOSITION PLANT FOR SALE—Leading trade plant in a 

mid-western city of 375,000 population; four linotypes, Ludlow and 
Elrod; makeup department; has recently been enlarged; firm financially 
sound and doing over $25,000 annually; established ten years, always a 
money-maker; owner will sell all or part; purchaser of part interest 
must have a substantial amount of cash, be thoroughly competent to take 
charge of mechanical end, and must have had previous experience in 
trade work; a wonderful opportunity for the right man. Replies strictly 
confidential. M 3. 








MEDIUM-SIZED job printing plant near New York City; lively town 
of 23,000; established business; up-to-date equipment; will sacrifice 

for quick sale; owner has other interests that require his time; a real 

opportunity for a good printer. Time on part will be considered. M 2 





WANTED—A commercial job shop in or within a radius of 100 miles of 

Chicago; no junk wanted; or might be interested in part ownership 
of good shop. Give details and amount of business in 1928; strictly con- 
fidential. M 986. 


JOB-PRINTING PLANT, mail trade, established 1912; nice shop; rea- 
sonable price; owner desires to devote time to another line of business, 
ARROW PRINTING CO., Box 32-A, West Lafayette, Ohio. 











FOR SALE 


CHEAP, BUT GOOD—46 by 66 Hodgman 2-revolution press with exten- 

sion ‘delivery and 220 Direct Motor equipment, push-button control, 
$880; 28 by 38 Seybold embosser, 2 sets bottom plates and 220 D. C. mo- 
tor equipment, $660; 35 by 50 Huber 2-color press, with 220 Direct Motor 
equipment, $1,650; 46 by 65 Miehle presses, with 220 Direct Motor equip- 
ment, serial over 9000, $2,750 each; 88-inch Seybold cutter with motor 
equipment, $550; 43 by 56 Miehle press with Cross feeder and 220 Direct 
Current motor equipment, serial over 14,000, $5,500; 14 by 19 2-color 
roll feed Kidder press with round-hole punch equipment, f. o. b. Cincin- 
nati, $1,150; 46 by 65 Miehle press, serial 3,600, with motor equipment, 
Dexter pile ‘feeder, extension delivery, neutralizer, gas heater and Ortleb 
ink agitator, f. 0. b. Iowa, $3,750; Cottrell magazine press, 2 colors both 
side, cut off 45 by 68, delivers 2 sheets 29 by 45, has Wessel spiral 
grooved cylinders, serial number over 10,000, has traveling tympan, is a 
fine press, $16,500; Cottrell magazine press, 2 colors one side, single color 
on the other, traveling tympan, cut off 44 by 58, delivers 2 sheets 29 by 
44, serial over 10,000, $10,500; Cottrell magazine press, serial over 9500, 
single color, traveling tympan, cut off 42 by 58, delivers 2 sheets 29 by 42, 
old-style plate cylinders, $8,500; 2 Cottrell magazine presses, single color, 
cut off 82 by 45, rolls may be run from 29 to 33 — — Fag 
tympan, $1,250 each; 32-page Cottrell magazine press, 18%, 
$2,500; 82-page Cottrell magazine press, page 10% by 144, $1,250; DG, 
motor ‘equipments on all magazine presses; 32-page Hoe newspaper press 
and stereotype equipment with 20% column rule and 23% inch cut-off, 
and D. C. motor equipment, $1,250; 12-page Hoe newspaper press, same 
size page as New York American, ‘with stereotype equipment and D. C. 
motor equipment, $1,250. MASON & MOORE, INC., 28-30 E. Fourth 
Street, New York City. 








54 YEARS SELLING new and rebuilt machinery and furniture, and new 
printers’ supplies; largest stock high-grad sed 

mostly obtained from liquidations and mergers; Michie. Tens in ali 

sizes; paper cutters; hand fed or automatic jobbers; cabinets, stones; 

binding machinery, ete. Tell us your requirements. We are serving espe- 

cially central states and those west of the Mississippi. THE WANNER 


COMPANY, 716 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—Four 46 by 62, 4/0 spiral-geared Miehles, with Miehle exten- 
sion delivery and Dexter feeders on floor, Chicago, two at $1,800, one 


at $2,400, one at $1,600. Send your representative to see these presses and 
other Miehles in operation or in our shop. THE WANNER COMPANY, 


716 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 














Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen. 








Megill’s Gauge Pins 
for Job Presses 


Accurate and uniform. We make a large variety. Insist 
on Megill’s products. Dealers or direct. Circular on request 
THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 


Established 1870 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Our registered Trade Mark is 
on every genuine box. We are 
the pioneer maker 

of Gauge Pins and 

stand back of our 

products. 
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FOR SALE—To close an estate, Harris two-color S-1 commercial press, 

sheet size 15 by 19, speed to 10,000; also equipped for coupon work, 
41 numbering heads and parallel perforator; cost $7,000; sacrifice for 
$3,950. BURNS PRINTING CO., 83 S. Los Robles Avenue, Pasadena, Cal. 





FOR SALE—A 43 by 56 inch Kidder adjustable, all-size rotary; ye 

one eolor on each side of the sheet; suitable for most any kind of pub- 
lication; good running condition; price less than one-quarter of the cost 
of a new one. M 841. 





FOR SALE—We offer used Kidder roll feed bed and platen and rotary 

presses of various styles and sizes; your inquiries solicited. GIBBS- 
BROWER COMPANY, 261 Broadway, New York City; 166 W. Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. 


INTERTYPE USERS—Just press a button and you can cast lines with- 

out spacebands if your machine is equipped with our patented device; 
fully guaranteed; sent postpaid $4.00. D. W. MORGAN, 4606 Hermitage 
Avenue, Chicago. 








HARRIS AUTOMATIC printing presses, all models and sizes, single and 
two-color, rebuilt and guaranteed; prompt delivery, fair prices. KO- 
NECKY BROS., 252 Pennsylvania Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book-sewing ma- 
chines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. 
SMYTH CO., 727 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 








BRONZER FOR SALE—Robert Mayer Fuchs & Lang make, with vac- 
uum, 25 by 38 sheets, in good condition; complete with A. C. motors; 
best cash price takes it. M 982. 


FOR SALE—3%8-inch Dexter paper cutter. M 978. 











HELP WANTED 





Composing Room 





PRINTING FOREMAN—Well-equipped, medium-sized job plant, doing 

good grade of catalog and commercial work, desires working fore- 
man; must a good compositor and thoroughly competent to take full 
charge of mechanical departments; state age, experience, references, and 
pesomnt yer: union shop. SCHENECTADY ART PRESS, Schenec- 
tady, 





WANTED—Composing-room foreman by large book manufacturing con- 
cern; must have knowledge of linotype composition and experience 
in handling an organization of skilled workmen; non-union. M 999. 





COMPOSING ROOM—O. K. and lineup man; must be fast, accurate and 
reliable; steady employment; state experience fully, with reference 
and wages desired. M 983. 





Managers and Superintendents 





WANTED: GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT—A large printing and 

lithographing company in central states requires the services of a 
general superintendent, one with a thorough training in the printing 
business and preferably one who has some knowledge of offset lithog- 
raphy; a man who can operate a plant economically and capable of secur- 
ing high production in all printing departments; consideration will be 
given to a qualified applicant now employed in a minor capacity but with 
ability to assume greater responsibilities; give age, details of experience 
and salary expected. Applications will be treated in strict confidence. 
M 991. 





Miscellaneous 





LEARN ence gt peg OR INTERTYPING at home spare-time study; 

steady work $55 a week. The Thaler system of linotype operation, to- 
gether with a complete all-metal Thaler Keyboard given with each course, 
makes learning easy and interesting. Write now for details and special 
short-time offer. THALER SYSTEM, 23 Legal Blidg., Washington, D. C. 





Pressroom 





COPPER NEWS, Ajo, Arizona, wants at once combination floor man, 
pressman, operator, care for own machine in newspaper and job shop; 


good opening A-1 all-around man who can turn out the work; newspaper 
experience preferred; tell all first letter. 





Salesman 





SALESMEN who call upon the printing trade to sell on commission basis 
our improved spring-tongue gauge pin; a good proposition for the 

printing ink salesman. CHAS. L. STILES, 64 Hanford Street, Columbus, 
10. 








INFORMATION 


WANTED—Information as to whereabouts of J. L. Thompson, press- 

man; worked around Chicago for many years and later was employed 
in Idaho; last heard from in the spring of 1928 when he was reported 
as working at Flint, Michigan; about 6 feet 2, weight 200 lbs., brown 
hair, an inveterate tobacco chewer. M 987. 
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INSTRUCTION 


MILO BENNETT’S SCHOOL—The world’s best and one of the oldest ; fine 

intertypes and linotypes, good building and surroundings; practical 
course at the big school, $10 per week; correspondence course, with key- 
board, $28; anyone desirous of increasing speed or taking up linotype or 
intertype operation or mechanism, write for free catalog. MILO BEN- 
NETT’S SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 


LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION—Largest linotype school in the country; 

established 20 years; thousands have attended; the fastest, easiest 
method of operating; series of lesson sheets; careful individual instruc- 
tion; favorite school for printers for years; five weeks $100. Inspection 
invited. EMPIRE SCHOOL, 206 East 19th Street, New York; telephone 
Gramercy 5733. 














SITUATIONS WANTED 





Bindery 


BINDERY FOREMAN, good executive and producer, with thorough prac- 
tical experience in all lines of the bookbinding business, familiar with 
folding and other machinery, wants position anywhere. M 979. 








Composing Room 





LAYOUT MAN—Knows type and intricacies of mechanical production; 

not an artist, but can originate and develop ideas and make ‘“‘roughs,”’ 
or take “roughs’” and copy, choose and calculate type and make work- 
ing layouts for compositors; enjoys, contact with clients; work favorably 
reviewed in typographic journals; age 85, married, union; this man is 
employed, but seeks broader field. M 5. 





COMPOSITOR, stoneman, makeup; set envelope corner to double spread; 

21 years’ experience, publication, newspaper, job, executive; Ludlow, 
saws, repair Verticals, stitchers, etc.; no linotype speed, but can set cor- 
rections; want job where dependability and industry are appreciated; 
must have good schools; give all details. ‘‘E,” care Gilbert, 219 North New 
Street, Dover, Delaware. 


FOREMAN COMPOSING ROOM or monotype machinist operator desires 
change; all-around printer, 23 years’ experience; loose leaf, commer- 
cial, catalog, bookwork; best references; correspondence invited. M 996. 








POSITION WANTED as linotype operator or combination man by young 
man of 25; married, sober, industrious; competent operator and com- 
positor; in newspaper or job shop; union; Middle West preferred. M 995. 


COMPOSING-ROOM FOREMAN, over 30 years’ experience; now em- 
ployed, but wants position in good commercial plant; union, sober, 
eapable workman; can get production without driving or friction. M 992. 


MONOTYPE COMBINATION OPERATOR, first-class, desires to locate 
in Texas; over 20 years’ experience in all classes of work; capable, 
steady, married; A-1 references; open shop preferred. M 985. 


PLATEN PRESS STONEMAN;; nine years’ experience; not a do-it-all, 
but I can make your stone job pay. E. A. ROSS, 1304 Welch Street, 
Little Rock, Ark. 














COMPOSING-ROOM FOREMAN, 20 years’ experience in Chicago and 
Rong gh run shop systematically and get production; go anywhere; 
union. . 


COMPOSITOR, five years’ experience, 
work, taking care of cuts; 
M 997. 


COMPOSING-ROOM FOREMAN—Practical man of wide experience 
with the better-class work: a real producer; open shop. M 960. 





1 _ commercial and catalog, stone- 
location immaterial and wages reasonable. 








POSITION WANTED—Competent man desires position as monotype 
caster man; ten years’ experience; good references. M 850. 





LINOTYPE OPERATOR, two-thirder, 22 years old, desires position after 
March 31; dependable and industrious. M 1. 





LINOTYPE — union; advertisements, jobs, ete.; make own 


changes. M 





Cost Accountant 


COST ACCOUNTANT, now employed in same capacity in an up-to-date 


plant, wishes to make a change; ten years’ experience; knows pro- 
—" installation of cost systems and interlocking with general books. 








Executives 


HIGH-GRADE PRINTING EXECUTIVE wishes to make a change; 


capable of taking entire charge of small or large plant; have had a 
wide experience on all kinds and classes of book, magazine, catalog and 
commercial work; ability and production record of unquestionable refer- 


ences. M 998. 


MANAGER—Capable executive of proven ability, especially as organizer, 
systematizer and efficiency man. X 1000. 














Doyle’s Brilliant Gold Ink 
Doyle’s Setswell Compound 





Dissipate Static.. DOYLE ELECTRIC SHEET HEATER... Prevent offset 
Conquer Lint... DOYLE VACUUM SHEET CLEANER... Conquer Dirt 


J. E. DOYLE COMPANY 
310 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Doyle’s Liquid Reducer 
Doyle’s Fast Dryer 
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Foreman 





FOREMAN, job shop; experienced on railroad, catalog, book and com- 

mercial printing; good proofreader, O. K., and follow work through 
shop; know how to handle men for best results; temperate, reliable, ener- 
getic; can furnish references; union. “FOREMAN,” Box 191, Topeka, 


Kan. 





Industrial Engineer 





INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 
Engineer with nine years’ experience on costs, piece rates, production 
and methods for plant and office desires to make a connection with re- 
sponsible publishing company in the Middle West; experienced in work- 
ing out and installing programs for cost reduction and quality im- 
provement. M 7 





Managers and Superintendents 


FOREMAN, SUPERINTENDENT OR ASSISTANT—General experi- 

ence covers pressman, compositor, stonework, reader, foreman, esti- 
mator, buyer of material and supplies, superintendent, customer contact, 
plant management; desires permanent location in eastern states; quali- 
fied to assume full charge of production from receiving and preparing 
copy to final delivery; a mixer who will work with you and help increase 
your business; middle age; member various lodges and codrdinate bodies. 


M 903 


COMPOSING-ROOM FOREMAN and plant superintendent, with years 

of seasoned practice behind him, has taken several listless plants out 
of the rut by creating a high order of efficiency and constructive interest 
among employes, with outstanding improvement in the finished products 
as a result; typographical layout, castup, Okay first to final, estimating, 
selling. Let him tell you the whole story, with current references, and why 
he desires to make this final change. M 980 


THOROUGHLY SEASONED EXECUTIVE, 38 years of age, available 

as manager or superintendent; have wide experience in the economical 
production of catalogs, booklets, direct-by-mail literature; thorough 
knowledge of estimating and costs; have produced much printing of the 
higher type; can bring to your plant practical knowledge of all printing 
problems and the ability to produce at a profit. M 851. 














THOROUGHLY SEASONED, practical manager-superintendent of print- 

ing or combination printing and photo.-litho. plant wants situation; 
young enough to be full of “‘pep,’”’ old enough to have had excellent ex- 
perience in best production methods; a ‘‘doer,’”’ not a “talker”; employed 
at present; excellent reasons for change. M 994, 





SUPERINTENDENT—Capable of taking orders from customers or sales- 

men and following the work through to delivery; familiar with cost 
work, production possibilities and factory management; practical knowl- 
edge of all departments. M 4 





MANAGER, practical in both business and mechanical ends, desires to 
correspond with a modern concern doing from $100,000 to $300,000 
business yearly. M 856 


SUPERINTENDENT—Young man, on ate toes at all times and able to 
keep work moving, seeks position. M 9 








Pressroom 





CYLINDER OR JOB PRESSMAN, 17 years’ experience; cylinder pre- 

ferred; can produce first-class work, process, halftone or anything; 
married; can come at once. J. W. MALHIOT, care Mrs. G. Dodge, 215 
South 9th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 





PRESSMAN, fully capable of producing high-grade color process and 
halftone printing, seeks oppurtunity to apply ability in directing pro- 
duction of a medium-size ressroom. M 984. 





Procfreom 





FIRST-CLASS first-to-final proofreader desires to change from his pres- 

ent position with the largest firm in this state doing high-grade book, 
job and magazine work; age 32, married, non-union; competent to take 
eharge and organize your proofroom or to turn out first-class work. 





Stereotyper 





STEREOTYPER, news and job, is open for position. M 942. 
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BOOKBINDERY wants a numbering and paging yh. new or used; 
offers clear, detailing working possibilities. M 9 





WANTED—Press to print roll and folded tickets. Give full description 
and price. 110 S. Beckley, Dallas, Texas. 





WANTED—A hand adjustable mold for casting sorts. J. L. MARTIN, 
P. O. Box 207, Waterbury, Conn. 


WANTED—Miehle Vertical, Miehle Horizontal, Miehle No. 4 four-roller 
unit and No. 2 Kelly. M 8. 











BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
Advertising Service 








HERE’S ADVERTISING that gets results. ‘‘Tabloid’’ house-organ; suc- 

cessful for eight years; copy furnished, you print it; economical, con- 
venient; printing buyers like it. Ask for particulars. WRITERS’ STUDIO, 
Box 528, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Air Conditioning and Humidifying Systems 








B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Write for pam- 
phlet entitled “AIR CONDITIONING AND HUMIDITY CONTROL.” 


Bookbinding Machinery 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY, 1143 Fulton Street, Chicago. 

BRANCHES: 461 Eighth Avenue, New York City; 531 Atlantic Ave- 
nue, Boston; Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia. Wire stitchers, perforators, 
punching machines, round-corner cutters, tab-cutting machines, num- 
bering machines, embossers, creasing and scoring machines, job backers, 
standing presses. 











Brass Rule 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 








Brass Typefounders 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 








Bronzing Machines 


COLUMBIA PRINTING MACHINERY CORP., 
New York City. 





100 Beekman Street, 





Calendar Pads 
THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert Ave- 
nue, Cincinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for shipment; the 
best and cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 


Chalk Relief Overlay 











COLLINS “Oak Leaf’? chalk overlay paper. The most practical, most 

convenient and the quickest method of overlay known. Send for free 
manual, “How to Make Chalk Overlays.” A. M. COLLINS MFG. COM- 
PANY, 1518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Composing-Room Equipment—Wood and Steel 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





THE WANNER CO., 716 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Counting Machines 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





Cylinder Presses 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Kelly presses, Kelly Automatic 
jobber. 





Die Cutting 


SPECIALISTS in steel rule die cutting. FREEDMAN CUT-OUTS, INC., 
121-125 West 17th Street, New York city. 








Easels for Display Signs 





ORIGINATORS and manufacturers of the ‘“‘Stand-Ezy” and “Sta-Splay.” 
FREEDMAN CUT-OUTS, INC., 121-125 West 17th Street, New York 


City. 


EASELS for display signs. 
Street, Lyons, N. Y. 





STAND PAT EASEL CO., 66-72 Canal 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WANTED TO PURCHASE Miehle presses, modern styles; also other 
modern equipment. THE WANNER COMPANY, 716 S. Dearborn 


Street, Chicago, IIl. 


WANTED—Monotype equipment, Thompson typecaster, Elrod; give se- 
rial numbers and full information, including cash price. M 993. 











Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th Avenue, 
Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send 


for catalog. 








Electrotypers’ Supplies 





G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 125 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








C. & P. and odd size of 

Gordon chases Each 
84%x12% $4.00 
10%x15% 4.50 
12%x18% 5.80 


Poster: without cross bar 
Outside Inside Each 
1744x22% 15 x20% 8 $5.00 
18%x22% 8 16%x20% 5.50 
19%x22% 17%x20% 5.80 


8x12 
10x15 
12x18 





(These chases are of Silver Bright Steel and only a few in stock of each ) 


CH ASES! @ ODD SIZES—Brand New—Electric Welded—Made of Highest Grade Steel—Guaranteed for Life 


SANDBLOM STEEL CHASE CO., 424 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Ili. 


Book: with two cross bars 3 picas wide 
Outside 
28 x389% 
29 x40% 
29 x41% 


Inside Each 
25% x875% $18.00 
26% x385% 18.00 
26% x39% 18.00 


Each 
$15.00 
17.00 
17.00 


Inside 
19%x25% 
23%x31% 
28%x82% 


Outside 
22 x28 
26 x33% 
26 x34% 
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March, 1929 


Embossing Composition 


fHE INLAND PRINTER 


Punching Machines 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD—FEasy to use, hardens like iron; 
5% by 9% inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, Chicago. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders,. 





Rebuilt Printing Presses 





Engraving Methods 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS at trifling cost with my simple transfer- 
ring and zine etching process; price $1. Particulars, many specimens 
and testimonials for stamp. THOS. DAY, Windfall, Ind. 


Roughing Machines 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





Foreign Agents 


Saw-Trimmers 





CASA ITAL. Suce. L. PERGOLA, Via G. Fiamma N. 28, Milan, Italy. 





Heaters and Humidizers 





HUMIDIZERS are the coming thing. Ours are also pure air machines. 
Write for circular. Also gas and electric heaters, 10 models, efficient 
and safe. UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre Street, New York. 





Lithographers’ Supplies 
G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 125 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Mounting and Finishing 





FROM MAKING the dies and mounting the sheets to assembling and 
shipping. FREEDMAN CUT-OUTS, INC., 121-125 West 17th Street, 
New York City. 





Numbering Machines 
TYPOGRAPHIC HAND and Special. THE AMERICAN NUMBERING 
MACHINE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Branch: 123 W. Madison Street, 
Chieszo, Ill. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 
Offset Presses 


COLUMBIA PRINTING MACHINERY CORP., 
New York City. 














100 Beekman Street, 








Overlay Process for Halftones 


SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL. Write for samples, terms. Makes halftones 
— right. DURO OVERLAY PROCESS, 804 Bartlett Avenue, Mil- 
waukee. 


FREE MANUAL, “How to Make Chalk Overlays.” A. M. COLLINS 
MFG. CO., 1518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Paper Cutters 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 








Perforating, Slitting and Scoring Attachments 





THE MYOVER—Perforates, slits and scores while you print; for Kelly 
presses; satisfaction guaranteed. MYOVER-STRYKER & COMPANY, 
Fredonia, Kansas. 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 
THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th Avenue, 
‘ — Chicago, Ill.; Eastern office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send 
or catalog. 


G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 125 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











Plateless Process Engraving and Embossing 





UGOLAC for engraved and embossed effects without plates or dies. Rais- 

ing machines with motor. Gas oven $165.00, electric oven $195.00. 
Compounds gloss and dull $2.50 lb.; gold and silver $4.50 lb. Manufac- 
tured by HUGH LACHENBRUCH, 18 Cliff Street, New York. 


Printers’ Machi 


THE WANNER CO., 716 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. New, rebuilt and 
used equipment. Materials and Outfits. Send for our Bulletin. 





y and Suppli 











Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition 





BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-720 Sherman Street, Chicago; 

also 514-516 Clark Avenue, St. Louis; 88-90 S. 13th Street, Pittsburgh; 
706-708 Baltimore Avenue, Kansas City; 274-276 Trinity Avenue, S. W., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 629 South Alabama Street, Indianapolis; 1310 Patterson 
Avenue, Dallas, Tex.; 721-723 Fourth Street, S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
1025 W. Fifth Street, Des Moines, Iowa; East and Harrison Streets, 
Springfield, Ohio; 1432 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio; 223 W. Ran- 
som Street, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 4391-93 Apple Street, Detroit, Mich.; 911 
Berryhill Street, Nashville, Tenn. 





Printers’ Supplies 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 








Printing Material 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





Printing Presses 








DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO,, stereotype rotary presses, stereo. and 
mat.-making machinery, flat-bed presses. Battle Creek, Mich. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 S. Paulina Street, Chi- 
eago, Ill. Newspaper and magazine rotary presses. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Kelly presses, Klymax Feeder 
Units. 








EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY, Delevan, N. Y. Empire No. 9 is the only 
saw-trimmer that will also successfully grind paper-cutter knives. 





Spring Tongue Gauge Pins 





AN INTRODUCTORY OFFER—Six improved spring tongue gauge pins, 
$1.0; twelve for $1.65. Your money back if not satisfied. CHAS. L. 

STILES, Sta. F., Columbus, Ohio. 
Steel Comp 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 
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Stereotyping Machinery 





THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 South Paulina Street, 
Chicago, Ill. Complete line of curved and flat stereotyping machinery. 





Tags 





TAGS! Quick delivery, high quality and lowest trade prices. Send us your 

quotations and ask for samples. THE DENNEY TAG COMPANY, 
Inc., West Chester, Pa., the largest exclusive tag manufacturers in 
America. 





Typefounders 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and deco- 

rative material—the greatest output and most complete selection. 
Kelly presses, Kelly automatic jobbers, Klymax feeder units. Dealers in 
wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send 
to nearest house for latest specimens. Houses: Boston, 270 Congress 
St.; New York, 104-112 E. 25th St.; Philadelphia, 13th, corner Cherry 
St.; Baltimore, 109 S. Hanover St. ; Richmond, 11 Governor St.; Atlanta, 
192-96 Centrai Ave., S. W.; Buffalo, 327 Washington St. ; Pittsburgh, 323 
Third Ave.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair Ave., N. E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main 
St.; St. Louis, 9th and Walnut Sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe St.; 
Detroit, 557 W. Larned St.; Des Moines, 313 Court Ave.; Kansas City, 
10th and Wyandotte Sts.; Minneapolis, 421 4th St.; Denver, 1621 Blake 
St.; Los Angeles, 222-26 S. Los Angeles St.; San Francisco, 500 Howard 
St. ; Portland, 47 Fourth St.; Spokane, West, 310 First Ave. ; Milwaukee, 
125 Second St. 


CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 216 East 45th 

St., New York City. General headquarters for all European types and 
Goudy faces. Stocked in Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, San Francisco. Agents 
Baltimore, Richmond. 


NORTHWEST TYPE FOUNDRY, Minneapolis, Minn. Makers of foundry 
type. Write for specimen sheets. 


Wire Stitchers 














AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Boston wire stitchers. 





Wood Gocds—Cut Cost Equipment 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 











You spend good money for ad- 
vertising cut-outs or counter mer- 
chandise displays. It is economy 


ARDBOARD 
eee EASELS to use the Stand Pat Easel, with special 
lock feature which insures it against fall- 


ing down and relieves the strain the ordinary easel encounters. The Stand Pat 
Easel will outlive your display card. Write for samples today. 


STAND PAT EASEL CO., 66-72 Canal St., Lyons, N. Y. 








WASHABLE SHOP TOWELS 


MORE 
EFFICIENT, 
SANITARY, 
ECONOMICAL 


Oakleaf Mills, 


Division Callaway Mills, 
La Grange, Georgia 











Counters that count are usually 


REDINGTON’S 


Ask your dealer or order direct 


F. B. REDINGTON CO. 


109 South Sangamon Street Chicago 
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A NEW PAPER 


BY THE MAKERS OF BUCKEYE COVER 


Beckett 

















Weann OUNCE to 
the printing and ad- 
vertising industries 
of America the perfection and 
national distribution of Beckett 
Text ...a new and superior 
printing paper in the lower 
price level. It will be identified 
by the watermark “Beckett.” 
The marked characteristics 
of Beckett Text are a firmness 
of body, a finish suggestive of 
parchment, a feel usually found 
in fine ledgers, a softness of 
color and a surface that makes 
for both ease of printing and 
distinction of the final effect. 
We do not know of 
any other paper avail- 
able to printers at any- 
thing like its price that 


Cext 


will add so much to 
the satisfaction and 
charm of printed 
work as will Beckett Text. 
For the endless types of fold- 
ers and booklets it is entirely 
suited and the product will 
have a superior appearance im- 
mediately suggestive of quality. 
Yet the price is so modest that 
we wonder if printers will feel 
that they can afford to use a 
paper of inferior quality, no 
matter how large the edition. 
Beckett Text can be pur- 
chased through agents for 
Buckeye Cover and is available 
in White and India, Laid 
and Wove, in the weight 
basis of 80 pounds and 
70 pounds to the ream. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Good Paper in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 
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Shheclock himself has little on a 


pressroom foreman ualeens he gets 


busy with a high-powered magnifier. 

However, there aren’t any glasses big 

enough to find anything much the 

matter with ARISTO HALFTONE. The 

closest approach in an S.&S.C. toanen- 

ameled book paper, ARISTO offers the Aristo 
high printing surface needed for fine Halftone 
halftones and gives the added advan- 


tage of good folding. Opacity 1s okay. 


P A P E Rt 3338S. Desplei St. 
Bradner Smith & Co. 4 wercuants? Chicace Hho 
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Grier - 
FLECTRIC COMP? 


Catalogue 


. sytccien 
wosterm ELee’ Flectrical 
Supplies 


1928-1930 











Catalog Covers 
and 


Holliston Book Cloths 


In the electrical supplies field there are 
no better known names than Graybar and 
Westinghouse. It is significant that the 
or catalogs of these two great companies are 
bound in Holliston Cloths. Over a period 

of thirty-five years these fine coverin 
e pli have been used on many nn 
ood 00 In lions of books and this enormous total 
grows larger by additional millions each 

year. 


® 
hard wearin The Holliston line of book cloths is the 
* 


most complete of any American manufac- 
turer and offers et: color and emboss- 
econ Omi Cd ing combinations for every type of book 

—at prices to fit every cost specification 


sheet. 


Ca [al O @ The HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc., Norwood, Mass. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 


Agents 
C 0 V Cc Ys The Norman F. Hall Company 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Independent Printers’ Supply Compary 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

The Wilson- Munroe Company, Ltd. 

j Toronto 


HOLLISTON BOOK CLOTH 
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BUSINESS PAPER 











=) 








COMMANDING 
POSITION 


Good times or bad, boom periods or slack, there 
are always certain companies that get more than 
their share of the business to be had. They are 
the companies that enjoy a commanding posi- 
tion in their respective lines. They rise above 
competition because they conduct every phase 
of their business on a higher plane. 


It is no mere coincidence that these leaders of 
the nation’s business use Howard Bond, the 
Nation’s Business Paper. For in every respect 
Howard Bond squares with their idea of what 
a good all-around business paper should be. 


Besides white, it is made in thirteen colors that 
are as vivid as railroad signals. Also, it is made 
in four practical finishes that embrace every 
commercial requirement. 


Write on your business stationery for your copy 
of the New Portfolio of Three Color Letter- 
heads printed on Howard Bond. 


Complete Plating and Ruling Departments 
Howard Bond Howard Posting Ledger 
Howard Laid Bond Howard Mimeograph 

Howard Ledger Linen & Ripple Finishes 





Compare It—Tear It—Test It—and You Will Specify It! 


THE HOWARD PAPER CO. 


URBANA, OHIO 


Western Sales Office: Eastern Sales Office: 
Otis Building Court Square Bldg. 
10 So. La Salle Street No. 2 Lafayette Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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“LET ‘S HAve 


“WHERE'S 7 
135 SCREEW, on 


oN 





Tell us what’s on your mind 
when you say 


“Give me a paper like this” 


HE “seething sea of ceaseless troubles” all to come. But his opinion of paper is 
never stops for the printer. His job is _final. 
as difficult as translating Chinese into 
Oxford English with a flock of riveters 


hammering an accompaniment, 


Tell the Seaman man what you are about 
to do when you say: “Give me a paper 


; like this.” 
Yet the printer who does not take the Sea- 


man paper merchant into his confidence Don’t send him back to the warehouse 
is simply tossing away a life preserver. simply to match a sample, hunt up a 
price. Give our creative 


For paper stock is one thin 
of tap te sil © SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY department a chance to 
that is in finished form at joncaco | aw 

: SHICA est Ontario Street think k ith 
the start — the advertiser |SEW, YORK ae coe ink, to work with you, to 
may not like the copy, the [MiMatneriuviconmertetniae| lve the problem. Such 


art, the type set-up, the [bus mois ag Mivcissippist-| efforts will add to your 


print or folding — th at’s [ERs Ste Agent | finished results. 


SEAMAN @PAPERS 


eo 





INS 
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Write Us for a copy 

of this swatch book of 

Louvain Covers, the 

m latest addition to the 

growing line of Reading 
Papers. 


DO THESE THINGS BOTHER YOU? 


Do you have difficulty with most work and turn forms on 
Cover Paper? .... Try Louvain Cover! .... Do you find 
most cover papers distinctly two-sided, so that you have 
to change your make-ready to suit, when you turn your 
Do you find different 

color intensities on the two sides of most covers you have 
Try Louvain Cover! ....Doyou have to change 

your inks slightly to meet this difference when you are 
working to match delicate tints to suit some particular 


and see how 


quickly these difficulties will disappear. 


READING PAPER MILLS + READING, PENNSYLVANIA 


Pca, Se We en a 
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MILLS AT 
DALTON, MASS. 
NATIONALLY 
DISTRIBUTED 







THERE IS A 

WESTON PAPER 
FOR ANY USE THAT 
DESERVES THE BEST 







| 


pany (| 











BYRON WESTON CO. LINEN RECORD 
IS USED WHERE ONLY THE BEST WILL SERVE 












WAVERLY LEDGER IS USED WHERE 
QUALITY AND COST ARE A FACTOR 









CENTENNIAL LEDGER Is USED WHERE 
A GENERAL UTILITY PAPER IS REQUIRED 










FLEXO LEDGER !S USED WHERE A 
FLAT LYING LOOSE LEAF SHEET IS DESIRED 











TYPACOUNT LEDGER Is USED IN QUALITY 
FORMS FOR MACHINE POSTING PURPOSES 












WESTON'S POSTING LEDGER is USED 
WHERE ECONOMICAL SERVICE IS REQUIRED 
















DEFIANCE BOND Is USED WHERE A 


QUALITY BONDor HIGHEST CHARACTER COUNTS 









Specify... 


DEFIANCE Bonp 
for stationery, 
stock and bond cer- 
tificates, insurance pol- 
icies, contracts, trust 
deeds, or any of the hundred 
and one uses to which a fine 
Bond Paper is put in the busi- 
ness world. It has an ideal sur- 

face for all forms of printing, die q 
stamping, lithographing or engraving, '. 
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LAN CASTER BOND 


Beauty is on the market in all commodities. 
. Business is going in for color and design. In this 
Aristocrat saeof Bond. ee of beauty the need for well de- 
signed, modern printing has arrived. Standards of 
business stationery have been going down until 
the average company’s letterhead today often is a 
poor piece of printing The designers have grasped 
this situation and their clients are lifting their sta- 
tionery out of the catagory of office forms. Good 
designs, good printing and good paper make good 
stationery. 


Lancaster Bond is among the very best papers 
made in this country. It is made entirely of new 
cotton rags over the most modern machinery. It 
has beauty of color and texture and formation, to 
lend beauty to good printing for good stationery. 


GILB ERT PAPER CO., Menasha, Wis. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Akron, Ohio : Alling & Cory Co. — Kansas City, Mo................ Bermingham & Prosser Co. Pueblo, Colorado. ...................Colorado Paper Company 
Atlanta, Ga...... wee P. Richards Paper Co. Lansing, Michigan.. Dudley Paper Company Richmond, Va. Richmond Paper Company 
Baltimore, Md.... .Barton, Duer & Koch Pa. Co. Lincoln, Neb. ..Lincoln Paper Company — Sacramento, Calif. Blake, Moffit & Towne 
Baton Rouge, La... Louisiana Paper Co. Los Angeles, Calif... Blake, Moffit & Towne Salt Lake City, Utah .... Carpenter Paper Co. of Utah 
Billings, Mont......... ‘arpenter Paper Co. of Mont. Louisville, Ky The Rowland Company San Antonio, Texas...... San Antonio Paper Company 
ROnAtlg: POOR csi sscansenadeoed Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. Manilla, P. Ta......cccsscessssocsscsscesssssesees J. P. Heilbronn Co, San Francisco, Calif. ............... Blake, Moffit & Towne 
Buffalo, N. Y... .....R. H. Thompson Co. | Memphis, Tenn.... .. Tayloe Paper Company Seattle, Washington .. Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
Butte, Mont Butte Paper Company Milwaukee, Wis........ .The E. A. Bouer Company Shreveport, La............ vu: «-LOuisiana Paper Co. 
Birmingham, Ala...............:0s000 .Sloan Paper Company Minneapolis, Minn ..The Paper Supply Co. Inc. — Sioux City, Iowa. "Sioux City Paper Company 
Chicago, Il] .....Moser Paper Company Monroe, La.............. Louisiana Paper Co. Spokane, Wash.... . Spokane Paper & Sta. Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio.. .....Chatfield & Woods Co. —_ Nashville, Tenn... Clements Paper Company __ St. Louis, Mo Beacon Paper Company 
Cleveland, Ohio... ..Alling & Cory Company New York, N. Y. ..F. W. Anderson & Company St. Paul, Minn. Inter-City Paper Company 
Columbus, Ohio... ...Scioto Paper Company New York, N. Y Bishop Paper Company, Inc. Syracuse, Nz Yo......eeece cece J. & F. B. Garrett Co. 
Dallas, Texas...... bs ©, Palmer & Co. Lid, Naw York, Ne: Yvjcccccsissessccccscscssaicese ..Conrow Bros. ‘Tacoma, Wash......................Standard Paper Company 
Dayton, Ohio Buyer’s Paper Company __ New York, N. Y.. Green, ‘Low & Dolge, Inc, Tampa, Fla ..E. C. Palmer & Co. Ltd. 
Denver, Colo.........Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper Co. New Orleans, La.. ..E. C. Palmer & Co. Ltd, Texarkana, Ark-Tex... Louisiana Paper Co. 
Des Moines, Ia.............s0000+ Carpenter Paper Co. of Ia. | Omaha, Neb. ..Carpenter Paper Company Toledo, Ohio........... ..... .Commerce Paper Company 
Detroit, Michigan....................0. Beecher, Peck & Lewis _ Philadelphia, Pa.. ..Garrett-Buchanan Company Tulsa, Okla acy Tayloe Paper Company 
Great Falls, Mont... ....Great Falls Paper Company Philadelphia, Pa.. ..Whiting-Patterson Company Topeka, Kansas... Central Topeka Paper €o. 
Houston, Texas. ..........ssceees E. C. Palmer & Co. Ltd. _— Pittsburgh, Pa Alling & Cory Company Washington, D. C Barton, Duer & Koch Pa Co. 
Indianapolis, !nd. ..............C. P. Lesh Paper Company Portland, Oregon Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
EXPORT—Walker Goulard Plehn Co., 450 Pearl St., N. Y. C. 
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‘oe hour glass of the universe—is the final standard upon which 
Fa is judged the worth of all things created by man. 


ri 


The more than 30 years of Barnes-Crosby Company’s success, creating 
drawings, photographs and engravings for illustrated sales messages, is 
indisputable evidence that Barnes-Crosby Company’s capable, 

dependable service has stood the test of time. 


Such a long record for leadership and reliability can be 
but the result of a high standard of production, and . 
efficiency. For creative suggestions, freely given, 
to add strength to your pictorial sales messages, 


{ 


| Write, call, or phone, without obligation , 
{ aa, 


| 3? # 


PHOTO -E 
COMMERCIAY 


K 
9 NORTH F \ 
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College Annuals bound in genuine du Pont FABRIKOID, designed and executed by the American Beau 


ty Cover Co., Dallas, Texas 





iis 


“Tree interesting individual binders will bring you 
a bigger School and College Annual business 


Y making a specialty of selling beautiful bindings of 
du Pont Fabrikoid many printing houses are getting 
a bigger volume on School and College Annual business. 
More than any other binding material du Pont Fabrikoid 
gives the binder a chance to do individual craftsmanship. For 
this sturdy, good-looking material lends itself to practically 
any form of decorative treatment such as super-finish in one 
or more colors — gold or ink stamping — embossing —air- 
brushing. Its possibilities are almost unlimited. With it the 
binder has a free hand. He may make covers that are inter- 
esting and unique. 
Fabrikoid has many other advantages which will please 
your customers, It is thoroughly washable and waterproof. 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF 


Ink stains, dirt, smudges come off with soap and water. Its 
original beauty is instantly restored. It is scuffproof — built 
to stand hard use and even abuse. It will give you years of 
service and keep its beauty indefinitely. 

If you maintain your own bindery let us tell you more 
about how you can increase your School and College An- 
nual business with du Pont Fabrikoid. Or if your binding 
is done outside your plant let us put you in touch with a 
binder who can show you some of the latest effects pos- 
sible with covers of genuine du Pont Fabrikoid. Address: 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Fabrikoid Division, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


FABRIKOID 


MAKES COVERS SAY “ATTENTION!” 
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ven 
the best 
of us 

have..... =& 


Production Prob 











lems 


ROFIT in the printing business is a matter 
of producing better printing at a lower cost. 










Is your machinery located and arranged for 
most effective production? 


Is your equipment best adapted to the class of 
work for which it is used, or will readjustment 
or replacement increase quality or efficiency ? 







Is every job so planned and laid out as to be 
produced at a cost compatible with results 












desired? 

t ” Do executives and workmen keep abreasi of 
oe othele developments in technical processes employed 

help Yo efective in your plant? 

re eee? e m e 
SrodU i aid Answering questions such as these and assist- 
marker “ ond | ing members in meeting production problems 
Finan’ _ ye" get ey is a part of Typothetae’s Production Manage- 
rs Lae gic? ‘ e a 

per’ _..-- me ack ment Service —one of the services free to 


members. 









oa 
- 
- 
az 





Fill out and mail the coupon today. 
Learn more about this valuable service. 






United Typothetae of America 


173 West Madison Street Chicago 
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Thousands 


more reply 
all because of a little picture 


hele lh aoe 0 meeny, ebenete=, 25% increase through the use 
oaded with invitations. ousands o ; 
people will receive your mailing. Thousands of a small picture 
will read your offer— It seems hard to believe that the mere show- 
“Simply fill in and return the attached ing of a small picture would invariably bring 
postcard, and— in so many more replies. Yet this stratagem 
— gulls Pe ee re is successful because it is based on a thought- 
- , : : ; ful consideration of what happens when the 
one of our representatives will bring mailing is received. 
you some interesting information. In the book ‘‘ More Business through Illus- 
trated Business and Return Cards,” there is 
a complete description not only of this, but 
One of these is your invitation. Out go the ? — — — of getting more of 
loaded mail-sacks. Back you go to your desk we . . . 
to wait, and hope. Then, py ro of the Mk book makes such oe reading 
6: Mapai ie that once you pick it up you will not want 
poerene to lay it down mel you have read it from 
cover to cover. Then you will set it aside in 
Why so few return the card a place where you caielle to it frequently. 
Although a certain number of prospects “More Business through Illustrated Busi- 
read the mailing piece and return the card _€SS and Return Cards” is crammed with il- 
immediately— lustrations of the direct advertising used by 
; : scores of nationally known advertisers. It con- 
A second group, just as much interested as _tains an insert of heavy 
group No. 1, extracts the card from the mail- _ stock on which are printed 
Ing, intending to sign it later. typical cards accompanied 
A third group files the mailing for future by comments on their 
consideration. faults or ieAgershn You 
~ , can secure a copy by writ- 
A fourth group refolds your mailing piece ing to any paper merchant 
and sends it to some other person or depart- = fh handles Warren’s 
ment for consideration. Standard Printing Paper 
A fifth group destroys the mailing or throws __ or by sending your request jee eee 
it away. direct to us. book is 815" x 118 


“the checked items will be sent you 
‘parcel post collect.” 


WARREN COMPANY, tro1 Mi tk Srreet, Boston, MaAss. 


WARREN'S 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for 
qualities required in printing, folding, and binding 
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NNOUNCEMENT 


To 


LITHOGRAPHERS AND OFFSET PRINTERS, 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS AND TYPOGRAPHIC PRINTERS, 
TIN DECORATORS, LABEL PRINTERS, 

NAME PLATE MAKERS AND 
ELECTROTYPERS 


Introducing 
HUEBNER ECONOGROUP 
PHOTO COMPOSER 


A Scientific Precision Shop Tool for small or large plants 
The only Photo Composer protected by 
patents sustained in U. S. Courts 


Cy 


The Lowest Priced Photo Composer and 
Plate Maker on the Market 


( OR making economically grouped or repeated offset 


plates, copper plates, zinc etchings, also negatives on glass 


or film. 
For making group subject original plates from which 


maximum size electrotypes are made for large type presses. 
For producing complete press plates for small Typo- 
graphic, Vertical, Horizontal or Rotary Presses. 
Eliminates waste and time-consuming operations. 
Cut your production costs and compensate yourself! 


We provide practical processes and formulas adapted for your particular work, 


Write for complete information to 


HUEBNER-BLEISTEIN PATENTS COMPANY 
344 VULCAN STREET 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


ee a 
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The stiffly starched 
manners of Caslon 
Bond lend patrician 
dignity to your printed 
matter 


Cyres and bluebloods are gra- 
x ciously lending their testimonials to 
business these days — are proving that 
“the dignity that doth hedge a king” 


lends luster to a trademark. 


Bond paper is the royalty of the paper 
world. Its crisp dignity carries the 
important messages and documents, 
forms the foundation of our banknotes. 
At once it bespeaks its position, com- 
mands the respect of the masses. 


and turns 
a profit... 


Caslon Bond is bringing this dignity to 
the market place, ata price all can afford. 


At 2 to 4 cents a pound less than any 
bond paper made by the same standards, 
Caslon Bond is an absolute pioneer in 
the popular priced field. All colors, all 
weights, all sizes may be had. Water- 
marked with a famous name, advertised, 
it gives to the buyer of printing a stand- 
ardized quality at a cost never before 
touched. 


CASLON BOND 


a popular priced paper for a workaday world 


ar 
} 
+ 
=) 
7 » y 
1 LF 


Ask your paper merchant or write direct for 
test sheets of this remarkable bond paper. 
A copy of “Hidden Gold in the Bond Field’’ 
will open up for you the economic rea- 
sons that make it so unusual a proposition. 








THE MUNISING 


PAPER COMPANY ~~ MUNISING, 


MICHIGAN 
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,..An Open Lette 
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ABIN ROBBINY: 
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rom the President 
were Te good printers 


throughout the nation 


Every business leader knows that no 
firm can long surviveunless it performs 
a definite service to its customers. 


Through forty-five years of construc- 
tive service, both to the paper indus- 
try and to the printing trade, The 
Sabin Robbins Paper Company has 
become as much a part of the picture 
in the economic distribution of papers 
as the paper mill itself. 


Sabin Robbins’ service has been a funda- 
mental factor in paper distribution because 
it is physically impossible for any paper mill 
to avoid overruns and other runs that may 
not be exactly up to specifications as regards 
color, size, finish, etc. 


Without a soundly financed national dis- 
tributor of special papers, such as The Sabin 
Robbins Paper Company, the mills would 
have to consign most of these overruns and 
rejects to scrap or make an effort to market 
them individually. This process would cost 
more than the scrapping of the paper itself 
and would inevitably result in higher prices 
of paper in the open market. The natural 
sequel to increased prices would be a 
decrease in the amount of printing sold, and 
thereby do harm to both the paper mills and 
the printing trade. 


This loss is to a large extent avoided by the 
nation-wide facilities of The Sabin Robbins 
Paper Company—composed of one great 
central organization and seven large branch 
warehousing divisions—which offers over- 
runs and rejects to the printers of the United 
States at prices which both increase the 


volume of printing and assist to maintain 
a more balanced schedule of paper prices. 
The dealer in standard papers cannot afford 
to engage in the sale of mill jobs, for to do 
so would disturb his organization in the sale 
of standard papers. For the same reason the 
mills do not want these papers in the hands 
of their regular distributors. This is the basis 
of Sabin Robbins’ constructive service to 


both trades. 


In other open letters that are to follow I will 
attempt to explain the reasons for paper mill 
jobs and rejects and how these can be used 
by good printers to get more business and 
increased profits. These papers are not rec- 
ommended as substitutes for standard sheets, 
but are papers that are suitable for certain 
jobs on which the more expensive first-run 
sheets may not be needed—and everybody 


! 
benefits! Faithfully yours, 


A NEW SERVICE FOR YOU 


Telephone the nearest SABIN ROBBINS 
division at our expense. REVERSE THE 
CHARGES. Make your inquiries and place 
your orders. Make any test you like with 
any shipment (with the exception of actually 
printing more than test samples). If you are 
not satisfied in every way, at the price you 
pay, pack it up and ship it back. We'll pay 
the freight BOTH WAYS! 


will pay you! 

The regular weekly 
mailings of samples of 
SABIN ROBBINS’ 
paper-mills jobs bring 
EXTRA SAVING 
and EXTRA PROFIT 
on special jobs to thou- 
sands of printers. If you 


.. are not getting them it 


will pay you to write 
now. — No obligation. 


THE SABIN ROBBINS PAPER CO., CINCINNATI 


Stock carried in: 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1884) 


Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Philadelphia, St. Louis and Los Angeles Divisions 
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4 oD seconds 


It took just that fraction of a minute to cut 
a perfectly mitered panel of 12-point rule, 60 
by 42 picas, on this machine. Compare this 
with the time it takes you to cut a panel on 
your hand-operated machine. 


The Amsco Power 
Mitering Machine 


An important feature of this machine is that no adjust- 
ment is necessary for cutting rule of different bodies. 
Material of any thickness up to 18 points is simply 
clamped into place to miter length desired, the operating 
lever brought forward, and in an instant the job is done. 

A high-speed milling tool cuts perfectly smooth and 
accurate miters at a speed at least twenty times faster 
than that of a hand-operated machine. 

Equipment includes one cutting tool, one 14-horse- 
power, 110-volt A. C. or D. C. motor, with cord for 
attaching to light socket, belt, and base as shown in 
illustration. Gauges to 72 points, but longer gauge can 
be supplied at small extra cost. 

This is the lowest-priced machine of its kind on the 
market today. It is priced so low that you cannot afford 
not to have one in your shop. 

Write for specification sheet and price list giving 
full details. 


Amsco 


—the name that stands for perfection, 
precision and production. Machines 
and equipment for the modern printshop. 





Opening an entirely new era in en- 

velope excellence— guaranteed to 

eliminate gumming troubles and 
former difficulties in envelope printing 


Gum brushed on flap and into pores of pa- 
per insuring much heavier, surer-sticking 
seal and greater uniformity and smooth- 
ness than possible by the ordinary 
stamped-on method of gumming. 


8 Points of Superiority 
Available to the trade exclusively through 
this important new Western States service: 
1 Lumpy gum is impossible by this method. 


2 PLENTY of evenly distributed gum on flaps. 


3 Envelopes lie practically flat—less dishing or 
wrinkling. 
4 Gum is carried clear to edges and ends of 
envelope. 


Larger, newly designed, flap enables you to print 
envelopes without the usual makeready. 


6 Less space for storage — smaller boxes. 


Stock is scored before being folded insures 
7 smooth edges and square envelopes. 


8 Uniform in size, fold and gumming—elimi- 
nating all envelope printing trouble due to 
variations. 


THESE envelopes in No. 634 and No. 10 sizes 

in eleven regular paper stocks including bonds 

and krafts ready for immediate shipment at 

no advance over old prices. . . . Other sizes 
ready shortly. 


Send for samples today and be set to show your trade 
something that’s a real forward step in envelope values 0 


Also ask for Free Price List No. 30 listing 
twenty million envelopes (over 700 styles) 
ready for instant shipment. 





AMERICAN STEEL CHASE Co. 
126 Centre Street New York City 


TeS ferry sts 


Envelope Co. Wisconsin 
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The final test is made on the presses in our 
Experimental Printing Department. All 
grades of paper are tried inthis department 
before being sent to the trade. In this way 
the printer is always certain of good results. 





By means of a special instrument known 
as the Glarimeter, shown at the left, the 
surface finish of our gummed papers is de- 
termined by its per cent of gloss. Standards 
for various papers are on file for constant 
reference, and the finish must not vary 
from these standards more than 2%. 














Rigid and constant inspection gives the 
printer assurance that best results will 
be obtained when Dennison’s gummed 
paper is used. From the very beginning, 
when the glue is mixed and the paper 
laboratory-tested, to the finish, when 
the sheets are individually inspected, 
tests are being made continually in 


each department. The paper must be 
approved before it is accepted in the 
next department. 

Finally, before Dennison’s gummed 
paper is offered to the trade it is actu- 
ally tested in our own Experimental 
Printing Department for its printing 
value. 


Some of the Many Dennison Tests 


flat after coming from the oven or it is rejected. 


1. To assure uniform gumming, the proper viscosity 
of our gumming solutions has been scientifically de- 
termined, and this standard is maintained by con- 
stant tests always made at the same temperature on 
the freshly made glue. 


2. The percentage of moisture in gummed paper is 
controlled by drying schedules, different for each 
paper and glue coating. Frequent tests are made to 
check up on the drying. 


3. After being processed to insure flatness, sample 
sheets are heated in an oven. The paper must lie 


4. Every roll of gummed paper is tested for correct 
glue weight. Blank paper is weighed with the gummed 
paper in order to check the correct glue weight. 


5. In guillotining to the sizes required by the trade, 
dimensions are rigidly tested for accuracy and abso- 
lute squareness. 


6. The finished gummed paper must pass the skilled 
eyes of a girl who handles each sheet separately. All 
sheets with the smallest flaws are discarded. 


Dennison’s Gummed Paper is Tested 


Dennison’s Gummed Paper 
Tests Best on the Press” 


Donnioon cMlanufacluring So. [== 


| DENNISON MEG. CO., Dept. 37-C 
Dept. 37-C, Framingham, Mass. 


Framingham, Mass. 


Please send us the free Printer’s Service 
Book which contains helpful suggestions 
for printing high grade gummed labels. 








Street : 











City and State 
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Laureate Distribution System 
Eliminates Double Rolling 


With four composition form rollers, two metal 
riders, and one metal changer, the Laureate handles 
any job that comes along, without double rolling 
of the form. Laureates are frequently used for 
large display cards with solid black backgrounds, 
and other work with large surfaces of solid color, 
without the slightest distribution trouble. 

Of course single rolling doubles production, as 
compared with double rolling. Not to mention 
the big chase size—14x22—which often permits 
running work-and-turn, where a smaller press 
could handle only one side at a time. 

Write for printed matter about the modern 
Laureate and Colt’s Armory platen presses. 


THOMSON-NATIONAL PRESS CoO., Inc. 
FRANKLIN, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK: Printing Crafts Bldg., 461 Eighth Ave. 


CHICAGO: Fisher Bldg., 343 South Dearborn St. 


Also Sold by All Branch Offices of the AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. and BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER 














“The” Raised Printing Process 


A COMBINATION HARD TO BEAT 


me: Hmbossography = 


Our patented process, positively the only method of producing raised printing effects that are Hard, Flexible and Permanent; and 


The Embossographer 


An automatic machine for producing raised printing effects, that automatically receives stock from the printing press, applies 
the powder, dusts off the excess and delivers to the heater or Embossing Machine or may be fed by hand 





Our Latest Product 


“THE LITTLE GIANT” 


will take sheet up to 9x 12. Gas or elec- 
tric heat. Complete with all appurtenances 


$100.00 


Discount for Cash, or Suitable Terms 





Embossing and Engraving Com- 
pounds... .. $2.50 per pound 


Gold, Silver, etc., in every variety. Write 
for prices and further information. 


The Embossograph 
Process Company, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1915 
Patented Processes & Machines for Producing Raised Printing 
The Camel Back Gum and Varnish Drier 





251 William Street New York, N. Y. 
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Sell The Idea of BETTER Letterheads 
—on Adirondack Bond 


Wee you’re selling letterheads, office forms or 
other jobs where a good bond is needed, show 
your customers Adirondack Bond. It creates the 
right impression because it looks good, feels good and 
IS good. 

Adirondack Bond, tub sized to give it the printing 
surface that the trade wants and the writing and eras- 


(Tub Sized) 


Ar.other Certified Product of 


ing surface the consumer demands, offers a good, 
serviceable sheet for a wide variety of purposes. 

Made by the largest paper manufacturers in the 
world from Adirondack spruce with the help of the 
clear, sparkling waters from Adirondack lakes and 
springs. In white and eight colors and in all desirable 
weights. Write for samples. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COM PANY 


Main Sales Office: 100 E. 42nd St., New York,N.Y. Branch Sales Offices: Boston, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Atlanta, Philadelphia 
—~prertr rie? > 2] 3 


W. H. Smith Paper Corporation .. . « « « « Albany, N. Y. 


The Barton Duer & Koch re Co. - Baltimore, Md. 
John Carter & Company, Inc. . eexvreves eo BOE 
Globe Paper Company, Inc. 7 Pe aay Sa ae er eee - Boston, Mass. 
Whiting & Cook, Inc. . . Se 6 oe le eA a 
John Carter & Company, Inc. ecee « 6 « + + + Mention coon, 
Carpenter Paper Co. 20 «¢ @ « © - Los Angeles, <7 
Harris & Paul Paper Company a - « New York, N. 


R. C. Kastner Paper Comunr ee « € « «0 «¢ « «¢ New Yam i. 
The Seymour Company a a. ae New York, N. Y. 
Walker-Goulard.Plehn Co., Inc. oe eee « «© « « New Nae re we 
Atlantic Paper Company ...... +. + + « « Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper Mills Agency . . eecsveee « « Gl wee 
Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. sox St. Louis, Mo. 
Norman F. Hall Company e666 San Francisco, Cal. 
The Barton Duer & Koch Paper Co. « «+ « « « « Washington, D.C. 


Bauctapes of Adirondack eis are cnn and senna by the Old Colony Envelope Company, Westfield, Mass. 
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The only 
> Automatic Process Embosser 
complete in one unit 


Produces sharp RELIEF EMBOSSING 
effects in any color or colors desired 


without the use of dies or plates. 


Do-Mokz can be lined up with the 
delivery end of any automatic press 
—printing is done in usual manner 
—sheets or cards drop to Do-MorE 
conveyor, are processed and deliv- 
ered to tray. No extra labor required 


Use Do More Do-Mors produces 

on 3000 Letterheads or 
Letterheads 6000 cards an hour. 
Business Cards Operates on only 3 
Social Announcements ounces 0 a. 
Menus Comes fully equipt, 
Programs ready to set up and 
Blotters operate. 


AUTOMATIC PRINTING Devices Co. 
$43 HOWARD STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


. D. Sales Co., Inc., 280 Broadway New York City 
. D. Sales Co., Inc., 203 Transportation Bldg. . . . Chicago, Ill. 


SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET 


paranoia ole er tg tet el 


A ee ree ee mt wD, gorau tun my sulla sold tly lan 


Mel ett od wll tlt 


Just Like Imperial! 


T are type metals that may 
have some one similarity. 
Perhaps you'll find a metal with 
several of Imperial’s many good 
points. But you can bet your last 
few jingling coins that you won’t 
find a metal anywhere that’s just 
like Imperial. 


Forexample, try touneartha metal 
made by a company that makes 
nothing else but type metals. Or 
see if you ean discover another 
Plus Plan. Plans like it, yes—but 
how different in results. And it’s 
just as difficult to pick a metal 
with as long a working life, as to 
select the winner of a six day 
bicycle race. 


And last but not least we think 
that for minimum of trouble and 
lowest possible metal costs Im- 
perial Metal and the Plus Plan are 
in a class all by themselves. You, 
who have used Imperial for a 
length of time will agree. 


If you aren’t using Imperial 
Metal Now’s the time to begin. 


AUTOMATIC PRINTING Devicgs Co. 
— 543 Howard Street, San Francisco. IMPERIAL TYPE METAL Co. 
Gentlemen: Please send us literature on Do- MORE. Manuf acturing only the fi ollowing type metals: 
a LINOTYPE Be INTERTYPE 
a : ELROD LINOGRAPH 
a MONOTYPE STEREOTYPE 
B&B AppRESs LUDLOW METAL THOMPSON 
4 Philadelphia - Cleveland New York - Chicago 








CITY 
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“than mere names 


The watermarks in BUTLER BOND PAPERS are not mere 
names. They represent definite standards of value. Ranging 
uniformly upward, each brand is manufactured to perform 
a certain definite service. 

Texture, surface, color —all are procured through modern 
manufacturing practice. During many years, innumerable 
tests and a constant study of market requirements have been 
utilized in building BUTLER BONDS to a point where they 
meet unfailingly the widely varying demands of today. 
Standardize on BUTLER BOND PAPERS. There is a brand 
for every purpose. 


If you are not on a BUTLER mailing list, write to the near- 
est distributor for our new demonstration piece. 


CHICAGO~J. W. Butler Paper Co. KANSAS CITY—Missouri Interstate Paper Co. 
DALLAS—Southwestern Paper Co. LOS ANGELES—Sierra Paper Co. 
DENVER—Butler Paper Co. MILWAUKEE-—Standard Paper Co. 
DETROIT—Butler Paper Co. MINNEAPOLIS—McClellan Paper Co. 
DULUTH—McClellan Paper Co. NEW YORK—Butler American Paper Co. 
FORT WORTH—Southwestern Paper Co. NEW YORK—Butler Paper Company, Inc. 
FRESNO—Pacific Coast Paper Co. ST. LOUIS—Mississippi Valley Paper Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS—Central Mich. Paper Co. ST. PAUL—McClellan Paper Co. 
HONOLULU—Patten Company, Ltd. SAN FRANCISCO—Pacific Coast Paper Co. 
HOUSTON=—Southwestern Paper Co. TULSA—Missouri Interstate Paper Co. 
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This 
COVER PAPER 
Prints 


HALITONES 


It is not unusual to use a plain coated paper for cover purposes, in order 
to secure the photographic richness of halftones. But here is a strong, 
tough, cover paper of great resistance to wear and tear, that takes half- 
tone printing up to 133-line screen. A coated, moisture-proof, non- 
soiling cover in weights and colors heavy and masculine enough for 
the strongest machine tool catalog, also in weights and tints for dainty 
things in print. Kroydon Cover is also self-recoloring; under the hot 
embossing die it changes to two beautiful harmonizing tones of the 
original color, without the use of ink, giving a beautiful cameo effect. 
Kroydon is fast becoming a favorite among printers, embossing spe- 
cialists, and advertising men. All the features described here are shown 
in the new sample book, which will be sent upon request; just ask for 
it on your business letterhead, please. 


HOLYOKE CARD & PaPeER Co., 63 Fiske Ave., Springfield, Mass. 
Makers of Cover Papers, Cardboards, Coated Papers and Specialties 


KROYDON COVER 


[ 
e ART MODERNES Pleger Round-Corner 
Turning-In Machines 


Find the Proper Colors 
in Fine Papers at PLEGER MACHINES f This machine will turn 


Hinged Paper in the covering material 
Covering Machines 


This machine scores paper on round corners of flex- 


~~ — -~_ meer onto 
the back and sides of cata- 1 ms 
foes, covering theses ible bank pass-book covers 
. roduction from thirty to 
sixty-four per minute. De- ata speed of 6,000 to 


ed for tre better grade 
of catalogs. It will score and 8,000 covers or 24 to 32 


i 
° ° 
fold vi d will 
Paper Co. x Chicago tip anidhens to shade. thousand round corners 
Book Back Gluing d 
; er day. 

723 South Wells Street POO ec lite 
ues the backs of books 
after they are trimmed and Nothing on earth to 
rubs the glue between the 


sections. equal it. It is in daily use 


P RIN TIN G P AP ERS oii omar by leading bank pass- 


and reinforces in one opera- 


tion. Strips the back of tab- book, stationery and diary 


of ‘Beauty and (haratter Gesatgeuteieend Sooke 


up to one inch in thickness. concerns. 
Cloth Cutter and : 

LINWEAVE FINE PAPERS GEORGIAN PAPERS Roll Slitter Increase your business 

Announcements, Weddings, A Line of Distinctive Colored Ce Se ees | fi ial Pl 

with Envelopes to Match. Papers. for stripping machines; an pro ts wl a eger 

also for cases and loose- machine. 

WHITING and PATTERSON ENVELOPES leaf covers. | 

Box Coverings and Decorative In Many Colors, Shapes and with OHN PLEGER CO 

pont ees otter dew bee detail J 4 d dhavore STREET 

cular describing in detai 0 

DELLA ROBBIA — The Quality Paper the Pleger machines, also 5 

That Dignifies the Message it Carries specifications and prices CHICAGO 


_ 
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The Boomerang 


For thirty-five years the Keratol 
Company has exerted every effort 
to provide the Beauty and Dura- 
bility which would ensure the fame 
of Genuine Keratol. 


So certain has been their success 


that hundreds of wsers think of - 


“Keratol” as the accepted trade 
name for artificial leather. 


IN TRADE MARK PROTECTION~ 


TRY THIS OUT IN YOUR BINDERY~NOW/ 


Send for your bindery foreman . . . Ask him if he’s had any trouble 
with the Keratol he uses — whether his answer is ‘‘yes” or “no,” 
find out from whom he buys it. 


Nine times out of ten, if he’s had trouble, you are paying for Gen- 
uine Keratol and getting a substitute! 


There is only one GENUINE KERATOL made by the 


KERATOL COMPANY of Newark, N. J. 


Many inferior substitutes for Ker- 
atol have served as a Boomerang 


ss ale fein sd tia elon If you pay for Keratol, you are entitled to the Genuine. Tell us from 


whom you order your Keratol, and we will gladly give you the 
names of the ten authorized jobbers who will serve you promptly — 
and our latest book of samples will be forwarded at once. 


Insist on: 


KERATO 


THE KERATOL COMPANY 
192 Tyler Street 


IG. US PATENT OFFICE 


“THE HIDELESS LEATHER 


Newark, New Jersey 




















Modern Equipment 


Representing Leading 
Manufacturers 


Try Our Buyers’ Service 


Hamilton Steel and Wood 
Composing Room 
Equipment 
Saws, Proof Presses and 
Tools 
Job and Cylinder Presses & 
Press Room Equipment 
Cutters, Stitchers, Punches, 
Perforators and Bindery 
Equipment 
Folding Box Machinery 
Special Machinery, Tools 
and Attachments 


Printers’ Supplies in Stock 


“Buy right’ to lower your “style change’”’ depreciation. 


We give information about, and sell nearly all makes 
of equipment on the market. 


We analyze your present equipment and arrange- 
ment and recommend changes to lower your costs. 


Serving particularly buyers in Illinois and surround- 
ing states. Write for our Rebuilt Miehle List. 
Read our Classified Ads. 








The Wanner Company 


716 So. Dearborn Street 
Chieago, Illinois 


Tracy Cabinet Printers’ Supplies; Printing, Binding, Folding Box Equipment 144x 22 C. & P. Unit 
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Offset and Static 
Now Eliminated 
Automatically 


Automatic device kills static 100%; 
saves 0.5 hour per press per day—elim- 
inates slip-sheeting on 89% of heavy 
forms—press output increased 14.28%. 


ste 


Accept 30-Day Free Trial Offer 
stein 


The owner of a Babcock 35 x 48 averaged 
670 impressions per hour. He attached an 
Automatic Craig and got 791 impressions. 
His press time was charged at $3.00, so he 
made $3.60 more per day by automatic off- 
set elimination. 


In addition, he also killed static 100%. So 
his allowance of 0.5 hour per day for static 
trouble was not necessary. That added an- 
other $1.50 a day to the press profit. 


His pressman operates the Automatic 
Craig from the press control button. When 
the press starts, the electro-magnetic de- 
vice (patented) starts the heater. When 
the press stops, the heater automatically 
stops. There is no other device like this one. 


With it 920 cylinder press plants have done 
away with slip-sheeting on 89% of their 
heavy forms. So the device often takes one 
to three girls off the payroll. 


Accept 30 Days’ Free Trial 


An apprentice pressman can attach the Craig in 
15 minutes. You can put it on any Miehle, Kelly, 
Babcock, or other and use it 30 days without cost. 
See for yourself. There is no down payment, no 
deposit, no obligation. If you don’t make money, 
send it back. 

Write us make and size of the press, kind of cur- 
rent, frequency and voltage. We will send full par- 
ticulars, prices, and free 30 days’ trial offer with 
6 months’ budget payment plan. 


Craig Sales Corporation 


636 GREENWICH ST. NEW YORK CITY 


CRAIG SALES CORP., Dept. I. P. 3 
636 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 

Please forward details of your 30-Day FREE 
Trial Plan for our consideration. 


NAME 





FirM 





ADDRESS. 














STOLP-GORE 
AUTOMATIC JOGGER 





for interleaving and 
single sheet work 


SHEET 
SIZE 
8!'¢x11 in. 
up to and 
including 
22x34 in. 


ProFITABLE production is the printer’s problem, 
This machine will cut your flat sheet gathering 
costs in half. It will jog as fast as an operator 
can handle the stock. It keeps your cutter busy. 
Full information and price upon request. 


STOLP-GORE COMPANY 
710-712 West Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A service department and a full supply of repair parts carried in stock 


Exclusive Western Sales Agency for BROWN FOLDING MACHINES 





























“No. O Poco Proof Press 


Floor Space: 1912 x 30 Inches 


Size: 12x 18 Inches 


UILT with the same principal of impression as all standard 
cylinder printing presses, i. e., a reciprocating bed passing 
under a rotary cylinder mounted in rigid side frames. 


A larger and very popular Poco is No. 2. Size 18 x 25 inches. 
Poco Proof Presses make good proofs. . . . Sold by all dealers. 


HACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 
320 So. Honore St., Chicago, Illinois 


Makers of Potter Proof Presses, Hacker Plate Gauge and Rectifier, Hacker Block 
Leveller and Hacker Test Press 
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Systematize Your Imposing Work! 


F OR profitable cut-cost im- 
posing work this THOMP.- 
SON Concentrated Impos- 
ing Table No. 13985 does the 
job. An efficient unit, it con- 
tains standard needs to serve 
any printing requirement. 


Saves space, saves time, saves 
labor! 


Semi-steel construction for great- 
est strength. Attractively finished 
in olive-green enamel or antique 
oak. Water-proof plywood is re- 
inforced with sturdy steel angles. 
Receding base allows ample toe 
space, giving operator greatest 
freedom for close-up work. Also 
prevents accumulation of dirt, per- 
mitting clean broom sweep. 


OAT POOLE IDLO EY 


aR 


Serena 


Write for reasonable prices. 
Contents, Lock-up Side (as illus- 
trated) Font of reglet, 6 and 12 
point, cut from 10 to 60 ems long, 
Font furniture, 2 to 10 lines, cut 
10 to 60 ems long. Adjustable 
chase rack for all sizes of chases. 
Contents, Storage (reverse side) For Sale by Independent Dealers and Typefounders All Over the World 

Unit with 15 blank cases and bin. ” 

Unit with 11 letter boards and Th C, b C. , aeane 
drawer. Unit with 8 sort drawers omp son a inet ompany, Ludington, M ichigan 


containing metal sort boxes. 


No. 13985 Imposing 
Table—Lock-up Side 


MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto, Canada, Sole Agents for Canada 





... with this 


Stokes & Smith Rotary Press 


Here is the only press that will feed died- 
out blanks, made-up envelopes and sheet 
work equally well. 


Prints from curved plates. Saves time and 
money on envelopes, bill heads, office 
forms and general commercial printing. 


Used by most of the leading envelope 
makers. 


Average conservative speed for general 
work, 7,000 to 8,000 impressions per hour. 


One user averaged 8,600 per hour over a 
long period. 


Successfully feeds any stock from tissue to 
light cardboard. All parts easily accessible; 


00/6, TO 8 6, 'Ol6, operation and adjustment very simple. 
Write for details — no obligation 
IMPRESSIONS (isacemtumuacmenmannl 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
P | ad PP H O G/ [4 British Office: 23 Goswett Roap, Lonpon, E. C. 1 
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Nurex Tabbing Compound aan 
d 


is non-inflammabie. No gasoline or benzine to explode. It is flex- an 
ible. Applied cold with a brush and dries in 3 to 5 minutes per coat. January 6, 1925) 
You can print and assemble in gangs. It will not crack under the 
cutter. Sheets tear off clean. It works the same winter or summer. 
It is the wonder compound. It saves 50 per cent labor. 
COLORS: Red or Natural 
You can tear sheets from Put up in Gallons or Quarts Government Measure 


center of Pad. It’s a pad 
till the last sheet is used NUREX supplied through all Printers’ Supply Houses 


THE LEE HARDWARE CO., Salina, Kansas, U.S. A. 














— 
Ms«sW Cylinder 
Press Loeks 


These Locks are made in 
five sizesas follows: 
3 in. extends to 5 in. 


5 in. extends to 8 in. 
8 in. extends to 14 in. 


14 in. extends to 22 in. 
22 in. extends to 36 in. HICKOK 
Cylinder Press Locks are Automatic Ruling 
invaluable in any press- A 
Machines and Feeders 


room where miscellane- 
= — a aie — The days of real competition are here again. In 
iii a P we Ke q order to compete successfully, your plant must 
tenga be equipped with the most improved machinery. 
inthe avoidance of work- Hickok Ruling Machinery has been greatly im- 
ups due to a springy proved in the last few years. 

agp otc A HICKOK FEEDER will pay for itself i 

° ° . wl pay or itse in ten 

: ” so . months. There is a Hickok Feeder made for attach- 
5-inch Lock extended to 8 in. oT Seana Seay. ing to Folding Machines, Perforators, Presses, etc. 


Made by 
Morgans & Wilcox Mig. Co. THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
CT HARRISBURG, PA., U.S. A. 


_ a 
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LEXO 
THE ONLY METALLIC RAISING COMPOUNDS (Gold, Silver, 
Copper) that will stand up in the Automatic Dusting Machines. 


Do Beautiful Work © Increase Production © No Waste 
oe» « ee te Peewee... . 





FLEXO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 


35 HOWARD STREET Department I NEW YORK CITY 
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Modern plant recently designed and built by Austin in Detroit 


Consider a Modern Printing Plant 
of Your Own 


IKE other branches of American industry, the 
printing and publishing business has moved 
forward tremendously in the last few years. 
And yet, because, perhaps, the element of 
craftsmanship still survives in printing, many 
printers have not recognized the necessity of 
applying up-to-date production principles in 
their business. 
Printers can—and must—take advantage of 
modern methods of production just as manu- 


facturers of automobiles and other commodities 
have done. Straight line operation, elimination 
of waste and inefficiency, means profit in the 
printing business just as in any other. 

Austin Engineers have specialized in this field, 
and have designed and built a number of the 
most up-to-date plants in the country. Through 
any of the district offices listed below you can 
secure valuable information and counsel on 
this subject. 


THE AUSTIN METHOD 


Under the Austin Method of Undivided Responsi- 
bility, you can have your whole project—architectural 
design, construction and equipment—handled by this 
one responsible organization. 


An Austin contract guarantees the total cost for the 
complete project in advance, completion date within 
a specified short time, and high quality of materials 
and workmanship. 


Phone the nearest Austin office or mail the Memo below 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, Cleveland 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit 


Cincinnati 


Pittsburgh St.Louis Seattle Portland 


The Austin Company of California: Los Angelesand San Francisco The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 


Complete Building Service 











Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland— 


Firm 





We are interested in a 


sq. ft. Send me a personal copy of 


‘ st 12 
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CARMICHAEL £ prise Rota Presa 
or any other presses carrying 


RELIEF BLANKETS hard packing can be made ready 


( Patented ) in less time, and a decided decrease 
in wear on forms is effected when 
Carmichael Relief Blankets are used. 


CARMICHAEL BLANKET CoO., Atlanta, Georgia 


Pacific Coast Sales Office: 311 MILLS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





Write for Booklet and Price List 








DIRECTOPLATE | Book Binding 
1... | The Right fi 


Machines 
make better 6 
scr | Tmapression 
can be pro- | 


duced by is 
the old- Striking covers and 


fashioned high class book 
hand trans- < 

fer method. binding are strong 
Move in helps to the book in 


daily use creating the right 
than all 
other makes 
combined. 


impression. 


— And their cost is small compared to their worth. We are 

called upon daily to work out and faithfully reproduce the 
bas ae details of cover designs supplied by our customers, or as 
ita our own suggestions to them. 


DIRECTOPLATE: PRODUCTS Develop your own plans of binding and 


me armen covers as far as you desire, and depend 
ne «~~ — ate Rugeevens’ upon us for helpful suggestions where 
i -eded. ful 
Dasesseaiens Colac Pecddon Directoplate Planograph Cameras nee ed niet upon us also te 
Cameras Directoplate Offset Proof Presses execution of your work on schedule time. 
Inquiries invited. 


Directoplate Multiple Negative Directoplate Vacuum Printing 
Cameras Frames 


Directoplate Corporation BROCK .& Ran KIN 


Ogden Avenue at Lake and Sheldon Streets 619 So. La Salle Street Chicago, Illinois 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Established 1892 - - - - Daily Capacity 45,000 Books 











JAMES WHITE PAPER COMPANY 


We Carry in Stock: 


48 Lines of Cover Paper ee “ ” 
12 Lines of Book Paper “Che Gor er House 


5 Lines of Box Cover 





219 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 











TELEPHONE: MAIN 0875 
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arrival 
at gd new price 


ALL-STEEL 
Aceurate ¢ Durable 


Now in Stock 
at all Supply Houses 


S=-wheel 
Model 63 





Guaranteed 
by the largest 
manufacturers 
of typographic 
numbering 
machines in 
the world. 


Also made in 6 wheels Fac-Simile Impression 
(Model 64) ALL-STEEL 


$10 N? 54321 


American Numbering Machine Co. 
Main Office: 234 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago, Ill., London, Eng., Paris, France 



























THE BANK THAT 
BUYS ON PRICE ..IS ONLY 
A TEMPORARY CUSTOMER 


On check jobs the business you get which comes to 
you because of quality is far more stable and profit- 
able than the business you get through competitive 
price. The bank that buys on the lowest price will 
leave you for a lower bidder. 

You can’t always be the lowest bidder. Too many 
shifting elements enter into the matter... 

But you can get and hold the business of those 
who consider quality first, by turning out good work 
on a high-grade check stock like La Monte National 























Safety Paper. 

Tor National Safety Paper — so easily identified 
by its wavy lines — is recognized by bankers as the 
standard of comparison in check papers. Once a bank 
uses it, that bank rarely changes . . . you’ve got a 
customer for keeps. More than that, you’ve got a 
profitable customer. 

No fuzzing, linting, picking or snowing with 
National Safety Paper. It acts as if it were especially 
made for the offset press. It provides the finest 
possible base upon which to display your workman- 
ship. And it is available in a wide range of colors. 

Suggest National Safety Paper to your customers 
for their next check jobs. George La Monte & Son, 
61 Broadway, New York. 

























—— 
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You Printers have bought 
250,000 Morgan ‘Trucks 


And some odd thousands besides. You know 
how they save time, and how they save wear 
on rollers. Because you can always adjust 
them instantly to fit any roller. That means 

















an even pressure, a clean printing job. They 
are self-locking, too. 


PRICES PER SET 
8x 12 Set of Six... .$7.75 12x18 Set of Six. .$ 9.00 
10x 15 Set of Six .... 8.00 144x22 Set of Eight 12.00 


Your dealer has them; or write direct to us 
Morgan Expansion Roller Truck 
Company 


1719 North Cahuenga Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 



























BLOYWCREN 
BROS. A&A CO. 
Makers of ‘Printing “Plates 
512 Sherman Street, Chicago 




































Advantages of “Hold Heet” 
Automatic Glue Pots 


1—Glue always at the 
proper temperature. 

2—No possibility of over- 
heating or spoiling. 

3 — No water jacket to boil 
dry. 

4— Minimum evaporation 
of water from glue. 
5—No special wiring 
needed—eight 
l-quart pots 
operated on an 
ordinary light- 

ing circuit. 


With this pot glue is always kept at just the | 
right temperature, making it possible to obtain 
the desired results at all times. We invite a 30 
days’ free trial. Take advantage of it. 

1 Quart... $14.00 4 Quarts... $20.00 


2 Quarts... 17.00 8 Quarts... 28.00 
110 Volts or 220 Volts 


Approved by Underwriters Laboratories, Inc. 


RUSSELL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


! 358 West Huron Street Chicago, Illinois : 
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Humidification Systems 


} CLEVELAND, OHIO 


| Send for Booklet No. 927 











































ParkS pray. 








Were chosen after careful study by 
The Corday @ Gross Co. 






(Note fine spray along 
wall by presses) ~~ u 







“Print Shop Air Conditioning’’ 
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Parks ~Cramer Company 


972 Main Street ~ Fitchburg, Mass. 
NN a 





























For Sale 


the complete equipment of 


The Henry O. Shepard Co. 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 


Summary of the equipment to be sold at the plant: 


Head Multiple Spindle Berry Drill, Bun- 
dling Presses and other equipment per- 
taining to the bindery. 


Press Room 
iJ 

Equipment 

One 6-0 Miehle, bed size 51x68, Cross 
Feeder, extension delivery; four 4-0 
Miehles, bed size 46x62, with Rouse lifts 
and extension delivery ; two No.3 Miehles, 
bed size 33x46; one No. 2 Kelly, complete 
with extension delivery; two Model B 
Kellys, complete with extension delivery ; 
one Kelly Jobber, complete with extension 


Composing Room 
Equipment 


Two Miller Saws; five Vandercook Proof 
Presses; one Type-High Planer, 14-inch; 
one Hacker Plate Gauge and Rectifier; 
type, locking-up material, chases, stands, 
stones, patent base, mitering machines, 
lead cutters and other appurtenances per- 
taining to the composing room. 


Bindery 
Equipment 


One Murphy Speedisealer; one Seybold 
Compressor and Smashing Machine; six 
Folding Machines, all sizes, with auto- 
matic feeders; 50-inch Seybold Cutting 
Machine; 40-inch Seybold Cutting Ma- 
chine; 68-inch Oswego Cutting Machine; 
Monitor Power Punch, with punches and 
dies; Burton Peerless Rotary Perforator ; 
six Wire-Stitching Machines; one Moni- 
tor Numbering and Paging Machine; one 
No. 3 Smyth Sewing Machine; Four- 


delivery; one Miehle Vertical; one Lau- 
reate John Thomson; one Colt’s Armory, 
14x22, Style 5-C. Miscellaneous job presses 
and other equipment. 


Miscellaneous 
Equipment 
Office Furniture and Fixtures; complete 


International Time Recording System; 
Lift Trucks, Tying Machines, Scales, etc. 











Temporary Headquarters of the Hood-Falco Corp. will be at the Henry O. Shepard 
Co. Building, 632 Sherman St.(Telephone Wabash 2484), where you may inspect, phone 
or write for further information on this equipment, beginning Monday morning 


MARCH II, 1929 


=> = WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION @ @ 


HOOD-FALCO CORP. 


Machinery and Complete Plants Bought 
225 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone Walker 1554 








CHICAGO OFFICE 
343 8S. Dearborn Street 
Tel. Harrison 9621 


BOSTON OFFICE 
470 Atlantic Avenue 
Tel. Hancock 3115 
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THE 
MILWAUKEE 
BRONZER 


Can be used in direct 
connection with any 
press—platens, Miehle 
flat-bed, Vertical, Hori- 
zontal, Kelly, Miller, 
Offset, etc. 


Cc. B. HENSCHEL 
MFG. CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











MASTER 


Typographer 
+ WANTED << 


One of the finest medium-size 
plants in America requires an 
expert compositor and mana- 
ger. It is located in the Graphic 
Arts Building, Los Angeles, 
Calif., and has access to all the 
great standards of the world. 
Must have a master to pre- 
side over this shop. Send in 
your qualifications with 
specimens and experience. 
This is a real opportunity 
for a man who seeks 
a real environment, 
in a city where art 
principles are fast ob- 
taining ascendency. 
Address: M-990 care 
The Inland Printer 
at Chicago, Illinois 


STAT-ERA 


APPROVED BY 
NaTIonat Boarp oF Fire 
UNDERWRITERS 


PATENTED OcT. 18TH, 1921 


The | 
Electric Neutralizer 


Easily Installed on Any Press 


Operates from regular electric sup- 
ply line, through transformer which 
we furnish. Equally effective on all 
flat-bed cylinder presses. Will ship 
on fifteen days’ trial. Give press 
equipment, current and voltage. 


J. & W. JOLLY, Inc. 


Holyoke - - 


Massachusetts 


Canadian Agents: 
Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. | 

















The Brackett Double Head Stripping Machine 


STRIPS: 
Side-stitched books. 
End sheets. 
Led —_ tight joint —_. “os a 
alf-bound and full-bound en: . 
alf-boe ECONOMIZES: 
Sample books. 
Blank books. 





Reinforces in the center of sections. 
Reinforces loose-leaf index sheets. 
Joins necks and slides of paper boxes. 


This machine strips tighter and better 


Puts a strip in the center of any size 
sheet up to 28 inches wide. 

Applies a strip of cloth or paper to 
the back of any flat-backed side- 
stitched book or convex-backed 
saddle-stitched book. 

Takes cardboard and tips a strip of 
cloth or paper on the end. 


REINFORCES: 


Side-stitched or sewed paper-covered 
catalogs. 


than is possible to do by hand, and 
can handle enameled stock as easily 
as any cheaper grade of paper. It will 
handle any kind of stripping work, 
and with two attendants it will equal 
the output of five or ten handstrip- 
pers. The size of the work governs 

the speed, and the bigger the job, the 

more rapid the production. This ma- 
chine will save you money and do 
your work infinitely better. Let’s talk 
it over. Write today. 


THE BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE CO., TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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J. M. BUNDSCHO, INC. 
CHICAGO 


Quality Advertising 
T ypographers 


Use Seven Vandercooks 


GOOD and SUFFICIENT REASONS 


must be behind such universal use of VANDERCOOK rigid-bed 
PROOF PRESSES by all of the 25 members of this national 
organization. This group unquestionably produces the finest in 
typographic art in advertising, displaying products in the World's 
most important publications. 


Catalog sent to anyone 
anywhere on request. Visitors always 
welcome at our factory. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS 


Originators of the Modern Proof Press 
900 North Kilpatrick Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS: 


Europe: Baker Sales Co., London, England Canada: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Australia and New Zealand: Alex Cowan & Sons, Ltd:, Melbourne 


AAA AMAA A 
AAA A 
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— 


Write 
for this manual 


on shop cleaning ! 


we today for this new booklet, ULKY. . . easy working 

“Oakite for Printers, Lithographers, : B | Not j 

Engravers and Electrotypers.”’ It contains - Opaque. JNOT just a 
better cover ink but entirely 


facts and formulas which will help you in 
every cleaning job. different. Have you tried it? 


It tells how Oakite materials and methods : We will be glad to send 
remove dirt, ink, oil, grease and wax from "= you samples. Write! Results 
type-forms, mats, plates, presses, waste, a are amazing 


wiping rags, floors, walls and paintwork — 
in double-quick time and at substantial 


savings. . . A copy will be sent on request. 7 RIANGLE 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are 


located in the leading industrial centers of 
the United States and Canada 
Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 32H Thames St., NEW YORK Ee C O LO R ; C O 7 


26-30 FRONT STREET 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Telephone: Triangle 3770-71 


iE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods Western ben 


Service Office: 13 So. Third St., St. Louis, Mo. 

















EERLESS! 
BLACH . 


: ink you use is just as impor- 
tant as careful make-ready and 
press work! To give good results, 
an ink must be smooth flowing, 
lustrous, dense and strong. This is 
especially important of blacks. 


SI S d A bl Black ink —_ —_ PEERLESS is 
every one of these things! 

OW pee ssembDier Your inkmaker probably uses 

PEERLESS, but you might ask him. 


The assembler belt moves at the same speed, but It’s a very good thing to be sure of! 


the star wheel is geared down to half-speed, giving 
smoother assembly, eliminating transpositions, causing 


less wear on matrices and star wheel. . PEERL ry «¢< ¢ 1 rT R¢ rn~ 
S Au sk 


This improvement is applicable to all standard Lino- 


type models. It is made as a complete assembly which ef i 4 | \ ‘ ‘ i 4 € T) 
nate, 4A y A « 


any machinist or operator can apply in a few minutes. 
Write to the nearest Linotype agency for particulars. } PITTSBURGH, PA. 
, ae) Sele Selling Agents 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company ra TTA AY BAT TT : 
Brooklyn, New York f ide. y.P. il Hi H CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO —=NEW ORLEANS : 456.42 SERENE 


CANADIAN LINOTYPE, LIMITED, TORONTO 2 
Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 
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= The Important Feature of These wi 


al Machines Is Their Earning Power 3 
. . - Ask Your Dealer About Them 


ONY 6—Adjustable Multiplex 

Punching Machine. This is the orig- 
inal Combination Punching Machine. 
It is famous for the large range of work 
it will do. You simply can’t wear it out. 
Equipped with all features of the Spe- 
cial 6. It’s a 24” machine built in Foot 
Power, Belt and Motor Drive. 


o¢ ¢ 


PECIAL 6—28” Adjustable Multi- 

plex Punching Machine, showing 
round and open hole punch heads at- 
tached. It is equipped with micrometer 
adjustment table gauge, insuring accu- 
rate register. Heads or attachments 
can’t move while in use. Built in 28” 
size for Belt and Motor Drive. 


Manufactured by 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY, BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 


The Largest Perforator Factory in the World 








on the Nw KRAUSE PAPER CUTTER 


1 Modern all-enclosed design. Therefore safe against acci- 
dents. Whole mechanism kept safe, clean and dustproof. 


IG POINTS of Superiority 


2 Clamping system acts automatically. Without adjustment. 
Overstraining due to construction impossible. 


3 Simple operation. Easiest adjustments. 


4 Friction clutch is the best and most ingenious ever pro- 
duced on paper cutters. Impossible for knife to repeat. 


No accidents. Our safety starting device excludes acci- 
dents. 

8 Instantaneous stoppage of knife in any position. 
Automatic forward and backward movement of back 
gauge. 

3 Mechanical or full automatic step advance if desired. 


9 Spare parts. Never any waiting — always in stock. 


Cutters are built by the Karl Krause Machine Works, Leipzig, and kept 10 Prices and terms — reasonable. 
in stock in New York in following sizes: 30, 40, 45, 51 and 59 inches 
Six Floors Displaying the Largest Variety of Printers, 


Sole Distributors: Bookbinders and Boxmakers Machinery 


Hoffmann Type & Engraving Company 


Offices and Showrooms: Established Thirty Years Warehouse: 
114 E. 13th St., New York City 124 E. 13th St., New York City 
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WITH OUR MULTI- 
We Are Pleased foun sencn saw 
says ROCKINGHAM PUB. Se. of Harrisonburg, Va. 


Instant Change 
Saw, Saw—Trim 
and Undercut 


We build 26 styles saws 
for every purpose 


¥%4 H. P. Motor 


18x 20inch 
Table 


90-pica Point Gauges 











Get Profitable Business 
from Funeral Directors 
—and keep that profit at home! 
Every funeral director in your community 
uses thousands of engraved Acknowledgement 
of Sympathy Cards. You can sell these cards 
from samples and have them shipped immed- 
iately from our huge reserve stock. 
Show the “Acme Line” and get the order 
These cards sell at moderate prices, yet yield a big prof- 
it to you. This advertisement pinned to your letterhead 
will. bring complete sample outfit including prices and 
discounts. Hundreds of Live-wire Printers are doing it ! 


ACME GREETING CARD COMPANY 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 








\\\\\y, 


a | A 


Wiggins Blank- Scored Cards are sold cut to PRINTERS’ SPECIAL GRADE 

all standard sizes, and ready for printing. SAMPLE ASSORTMENT LOTS 

Patent Lever Binder Cases hold tabs of 15 or 200 Cards, Bast er 

more cards, and require no binding or stitch- Py preddi puiser Canes 

ing. Each card is removed from the tab in jseueeca a eices css a8 

the case with perfect edges. ya reper eacaar cases 
This type of card is preferred by firms and ian on $10 

individuals who insist on the best. Write us tee Sinkir canes 

for a sample assortment NOW-—and prove it. 


The John B. Wiggins Co., 1152 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, Iil. 


ROYLE ' eracnineny 


Routing Machines 
Bevelers and Lining Bevelers 
Circular Saw Tables 
Jig Saws and Drills 
Type-high Planer 
Trimmer—Micro-Edger 
Engravers’ Ruling Machines 
Ellipsograph 
Cutters and Accessories 





Descriptive 
matter and 
prices upon 
request 








JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


PATERSON ~NEW JERSEY 














F COURSE, there is no reason why you should install 

the PEERLESS PROCEss in your plant until you are sure 

your customers are interested in high-grade color embossing. 

To this end we have prepared a Portfolie of Embossed Cover 

Suggestions for you to show to your best customers and pros- 

pects. A copy with your name stamped in gold on the cover 
will be sent to you on request. 


PEERLESS ROLL LEAF CO., Inc. 
345 W. 40th St., NEW YORK « Telephone Medallion 4220 


CHICAGO 
Ss 440 So. Dearborn St. 
“Ss R&t“eq da Telephone Wabash 6709 


BOSTON 
120 High Street 
Telephone Liberty 8175 











The New UPER OFFSET PREss 


HOE has a normal running 
Size 41x 54 speed of 3,600 an hour 


R. HOE & CO., INC., 504 GRAND ST., NEW YORK 








The Productimeter 


gives the “count” accurately and de- 
pendably. Extra rugged construction 
and reliable mechanism. Large figures. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


DURANT MEG. CO.., 653 Buffum St., Milwaukee, Wis. 











— Ses THE WING ALUMINUM 
Say MAILER “rs thficing 


2 / 
Let us tell you more about the label 
Pasting system of addressing 


CHAUNCEY WING’S SONS, GREENFIELD, MASS. 








There is only one ENGRAVING 
That produced by the Artist on Steel and Copper and 
EMBOSSED ON OUR PRESSES 
MODERN DIE & PLATE PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 


BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS 
Everything for the Engraving Department 








Patented thruout the world 


MBO ING 


WITH DOLLARS IN IT FOR THE PRINTER 
Ready to run in five minutes on the light Automatic Press 
No ‘‘makeready'’ as Die and Counter are made simultaneously 
FOR ALL KINDS OF COMMERCIAL WORK 
Particulars on receipt of card or letterhead 
ELLIS “‘NEW METHOD"’ EMBOSSING CORP., ([Dept.!) 141 W. 36, New York City 
Agents; American Type Founders Company, Everywhere 











Old Panpshite Bond 


Write for booklet and samples 
of colors and weights. Hamp- 
Pocumen E superb col- shire Paper Company, South 
ors —and envelopes. Hadley Falls, Massachusetts. 


Foe wig ener, 
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Humidity 
Stops Static 
and Conditions ‘Paper 


| al om 


UTILITY HUMIDIZER 
A, water supply; B, drain; C, control; D, light connection 


For $150 down and 
$25 yearly rental you 
can have a control 
that will enable you 
to perfectly humidize 
your printing plant 
with waste steam. 


Pure Air Humidizing Systems 
at $500 to $1,500 


Udility Heater 
Company 


Manufacturers of Heaters for all 
styles of printing presses 


239 Centre St.. NEW YORE. CITY 


Every minute of time saved means an extra profit! 
Roberts improved lowest-plunger model numbering machines 
have been primarily designed with the idea of saving the time and 
increasing the profits of their printer-owners. 

Specifically, the new plunger (but 1/10’ over type high) — the 
lowest known to the typographic numbering machine industry— 
assures these advantages to the greatest possible degree. By reduc- 
ing to a minimum the danger of the plunger tearing into the 
packing of the press bed it assures: 


Time Saving in Make-Ready Better Quality Work 
Easier and Faster Feeding Minimized Danger of Off: 
More Impressions-Per-Hour 3 
—The factors which contribute to greatest profit-making! 


The enormous time saving which Roberts Machines give you over 
other types means only a fraction of a cent per day more in their 
purchase price! Don’t be satisfied with your present machines 
when these new ones will make so much more for you. Send for 
diagram and descriptions TODAY! 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 
694-710 Jamaica Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 


These improved Roberts Models are particularly cleo for use on all auto- 
matic job and vertical presses, such as Kelly, Miehle Vertical, Miller High- 
Speed, etc., as well as the usual fla:-bed and cylinder presses. 
Model 27 (5 wheels) Model 28 (6 wheels) 

$12.00 less 10% $14.00 less 10% 


ROBERTS 


lowest plunger 
NUMBERING MACHINES 


Roberts Numbering Machine Company 

694-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Please send me at once a copy of ‘‘Printing Profits From Numbering Jobs 
and also your special ‘“‘nine-point” diagram and description of the im- 
proved Roberts Low-Plunger Models. I enclose five cents (stamps or coin) 
to cover the mailing cost. 
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Your Name 
Firm 


Address 
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Ask a representative to call 
HARRIS’SEYBOLD: POTTER 


General Offices: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Philadelphia, 
Beston, Dayton Factories: Cleveland; Derby, Conn.; Dayton 
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| Edition Book Binders 
| “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS « Telephone Monroe 6062 














VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, Blue Printers 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 
Manufactured by 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa 











Put your printing press and printing-house 
motor control problems up to Monitor. 
If it can be done with a motor... 


Mon ito I does it automatically 


MONITOR CONTROLLER COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 





Practical 


BOOKS 


about 


PRINTING 


and the 


ALLIED 
TRADES 


Send for this Catalogue today 
IT IS FREE 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 














Grammer Paraffine Process 


for the prevention of offset in printing 


ACME GEAR CO., Inc. 
701 Wood Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








Mailing Lists 


Will help you . = sales 
Send for ts 9 cate’ mr counts and Set pros on 
thousands of 





PRES SE S for Lithographers, Printers, 


Toll ins gaeee vequivessiets Folding Box Manufacturers, 
WE HAVE THE PRESS and Newspaper Publishers. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, New Jersey 








Correct Keyboard | 
Fingering John S. a 


A system of fingering the Linotype 
keyboard for the acquirement of PRICE 
speed in operating. Also contains 60. 

a few suggestions to the beginner Cc 
as to the handling of the machine. 











THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman St., Chicago, IIl. 




















EMBOSSING IS EASY IF YOU USE 
Stewart’s Embossing Board 


Simple, Economical, Durable. Sheets, 534 x 94% inches 
$1.25 a Dozen, Postpaid 
THE INLAND PRINTER, 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 




















KILL STATIC +» PREVENT OFFSET + INCREASE PRODUCTION 


By the use of our new model AUTOMATIC GAS HEATERS FOR ALL PRESSES. May 
be had on 30 days’ approval. We also put out a special line of electric heaters. Send for circular. 


1317 Elmore Piace, Brooklyn, N. Y. THE STATIC CONTROL co. 123 West Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


Western Sales Office: 
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“Nonpareil” 


/ LOW 
PLUNGER 


Numbering 


SOLD BY ALL BRANCHES 


Aaaavlens Type Founders Company 


5-Wheel 


9 


Six-Wheel Size, $10 


Machine 














Any number of colors on one or both sides of paper. 
Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press made. 
7500 impressions per hour. 


Roll feed—Delivery—Slit and cut into sheets or rewound. 


Attachments for perforating, punching, tag reinforcing, 
eyeletting, numbering, etc. 


Once through the press completes the job. 


New Era Mfg. Company 


Straight and Cedar Streets Paterson, New Jersey 




















DILISLILDPIDSDSIDISSSS3 
Hard Foundry Type 


From Linotype Designs — Point Body, Point Set, Standard Lines 


GARAMOND SERIES- 10 to 36 complete 
NARCISS SERIES-~—s to 36 complete 
PABST EXTRA BOLD & ITALIC-—Every size made 
GARAMOND BORDERS — Every face and size made 


Get your name on our list so you will get the new 
style sheets that will be issued in the near future 


THE STERLING TYPE FOUNDRY 


VERMONTVILLE, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


DILL-LLL-LD-LLDL-L-L-LDLALLS% 
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KLLA 





5,000— 25 x38 Inch Sheets an Hour (3 R. A. folds} is ex- 


pected of ANDERSON HIGH-SPEED FOLDERS 
ie . AND THEY GET IT 


Anderson High - Speed 
Catalog and Circular 
Folder 


Cc. F. ANDERSON & CO., 3225-3231 Calumet Avenue, CHICAGO 


Range —6x6” to 25x38" 
Strong— Accurate 
Easy to Set 


Builders of HIGH-SPEED FOLDERS AND BUNDLING PRESSES 
=> 


Your Supply House Sells 


“HORTON” 


VARIABLE 20th CENTURY 
SPEED AND INK 
PULLEYS FOUNTAINS 


Products of the 


HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 


‘Always Satisfactory and Dependable” 











THE FASTEST SELLING FOLDERS IN AMERICA 


Because: 


SIMPLICITY= 


Distributed Only by Our Own Branches in 18 Principal Cities 


Free Trial 


A A A 4 & & & & & & 


HAIR-LINE ACCURACY 
NO SPOILAGE 
EASE OF OPERATION 
LOW FIRST COST 
LOW UPKEEP 


vvvwveVvVvVvVvVv? 








615 Chestnut Street 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 


Without Obligation PHILADELPHIA 
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FOR SALE 
DEXTER Kast Stitcher Feeder 


Equipped with 4 Boston Stitching 
Heads and 3 Stations. 

Suitable for stitching books 3 x 6 up 
to 12 x 22 at a speed of 3,000 to 
6,000 per hour. Uses No. 25 Round 
Bookbinder’s Wire. At present 
equipped with 220-volt motor. 

Ready for immediate shipment. Offered 


at a bargain for quick removal. 


* Thomas W. Hall Co., Inc. 








AMERICAN 
FINISHING CO. 


E. S. De Leon, Proprietor 


Finishers to Lithographers’ 
and Printers’ Trade 


Varnishing, Gumming, Tinning 

Hangers, Open Die Cutting, 

Roughing, Paraffining, Etc. 
Office and factory 


500 South Peoria St., Chicago 
Telephone Haymarket 2446 





NEW ROGERS Reversible 
Paper Knife Grinder 
Grinds with cutting edge up or down 


Many operators 

prefer grinding 

knives in this way 

with the cutting 

edge in plain view, 
claiming that di 

rection of wheel 
rotation carries 

heat away from the delicate 
cutting edge into the body 
of the Lnife. 

Write for specifications and 
interesting prices. 


SAMUEL C. 
ROGERS & CO. 
192 Dutton Ave. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 











525 West 36th Street 
New York 
NEW AND REBUILT 
Folders & Feeders 


Guaranteed 


Christensen Wire Stitcher 
Safety Trimmer 


Complete Line of 
Dexter-Latham-Mentges 
Equipment 


A. W. HALL COMPANY 


106 West Harrison Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Supreme Brand 


Flexible Tabbing Composition 


Combines Insist 


Strength, 
Flexibility, 
Elasticity, 

Economy 4 


> 8 
Absolutely 
Guaranteed 


or order 
direct 
from us 


LAYTON ELASTIC GLUE CO. 


1244-46 N. Central Park Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








—— 


ULTIFORM DIES 


Richards makes 'em better 


It is easier to die-cut than print 
Don’t be afraid to tackle cut-out work 
Let us help you 


J. A. RICHARDS COMPANY 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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GROVE’S GAUGE PINS 
AND GRIPPERS 


for Platen Presses 





No-Slip Gauge Pin 
Clasps vise-like to the tympan, making slipping 
impossible—is quickly attached and no cutting 
nor mutilation of tympan sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 





Lowest Price = Strongest — Most Durable 
Pins and Grippers on the Market 


Order from Your Dealer or Direct 


Jacob R. Grove Co. 
3708 Fulton St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Rebuilt Printing 
Machinery 


We have a number of Miehles 
and other Cylinder Presses, 
Gordons, Colt’s Presses, and 
Paper Cutters on our floor 
that are thoroughly rebuilt 
and guaranteed. Write for list. 


Address Dept. “B” 


Printers’ Machinery Corp. 
410 South Clinton Street Chicago, Ill. 





REID LINOTYPE 
MAGAZINE RACK 


Costs less, more 
efficient, made 
up for any size, 
standard sizes in 
stock, allironand 
steel, fire proof, 
saves floor space, 
no possible dam- 
age to magazines. 
Write for descrip- 
tive matter. 
Manufactured 
and Sold by 


William Reid 
& Company 
537 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago, Ill. 























METALS 


Linotype, Intertype, Monotype, 
Stereotype. Special Mixtures. 








QUALITY FIRST, LAST 
AND ALL THE TIME 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


811-815 Transportation Building, Chicago 
World Building, New York City 














The MOHR 
Lino-Saw 


The MOHR Lino-Saw 
automatically measures 
and saws the slugs at 
the typecasting ma- 
chine. It pays for itself 
within 3 to 12 months. 


For further details write 





Mohr Lino-Saw Company 


609-613 West Lake Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








THE TYPOGRAPHY 
of ADVERTISEMENTS 


By F. J. Trezise 


“This is one of the best books on 
the subject, and I shall include it 
in my list of approved books on 
Advertising. Itis well written and 
artistically gotten up. I congratu- 
lateThe Inland Printer on the work.” 

Proressor Wa tterR Ditt Scotr 


136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors 
Price $2.35 postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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“NORTHWESTERN; 


Push- 
Button 
Control 
Motors 


Here is a Real Motor! 


Just the right type for printing machinery. 
Will stand up under day and night service 
because it is built for hard work. 


Our illustrated folder and price list describing these motors will be 
a revelation, as our prices compare favorably with the older typzs 
on the market without push-button control. Write for this folder. 


Northwestern Electric Co. 
Chicago, Ill.,U.S.A. 


2226 South San Pedro 10 South 18th St., Phila- 
Street, LosAngeles,Cal.; §R delphia, Pa.; 100 Pearl St., 
43 South Third Street, [6 Boston, Mass.; 97 Reade 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Street, New York City; 
3-260 General Motors % 65 Bellwoods Ave., To- 
Building, Detroit, Mich. ronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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BARGAINS 


We carry the largest stocks in Job Lots of 
Perfects and Seconds in the World. At all 
times we have bargains in the following lines: 


Blanks — Coated one and two Folding Enamel—Extra Strong, 
sides. the best of its kind. 


Blotting. Litho Label. 
Bonds— White and Colors. Manila— Document. 
Book Papers— Enamel, M. F.,S. Mimeograph. 
& S. C., Eng. Fin., Eggshell, Offset Papers. 
etc., in White and Colors. Post Card— Coated and uncoated. 
Box Boards. Railroad Board. 
Bristols — Index and Satin. Tough Check. 
Card Boards. Second Sheets. 
Check Book Cover. As well as miscellaneous Job Lots 
Cover — Embossing. of every kind and description. 


BARGAIN PAPER HOUSE 
423 West Ontario St. Chicago, IIl. 


Two Branch Offices: 
PITTSBURGH, PA 209 Ninth Street, Phone Grant 103 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. - - - 204 Grand Ave., Phone Grand 2802 





BARGAIN PAPER HOUSE 

423 W. Ontario St. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Place our name on list to receive your monthly price list 
every month. 


The MULTI-VIDER 
Multiplies —Divides 


—instant calculator and pencil in one 


The new Executive Multi- 
Vider is made of light, dur- 
ableBakelite. Outside metal 
barts all 14-K gold-filled. 
Positivepencilaction. Large 
eraser and lead chamber. 
Of = wo durability. In 
handsome gift box. 


OU all have figuring to do. Production 

men, art directors and artists, space buyers, 
pp ng ay printers—almost everybody in 
the far-flung advertising “estate.” Banish the 
drudgery. You can save priceless hours just 
with the Multi-Vider. 


Simply slide these magic Bakelite scales; in- 
stantly you multiply, divide, get percentages 
and proportions — solve the host of routine 
problems that come to your desk daily. Esti- 
mates, art re-scales, type cast-ups, scales costs, 
commissions, stock-yields, areas: this con- 
venient instrument does these jobs in seconds 
where now you take multiples of minutes. 

The Multi-Vider is a scientific calculating 
instrument and very fine automatic pencil in 
one. The pencil movement is the best available. 


The New and Improved Executive 
Multi-Vider 


The price of the new Executive model is $10.00 — 
no more than you might pay for a high-grade auto- 
matic pencil alone. It has 14-K gold-filled cap, 
point, and clip, and is very handsome in its special 
gift box. The serviceable Junior model, with metal 
parts in heavy silver plate, is $5.00. 

If your dealer hasn’t the Multi-Vider yet, order 
yours via the coupon. Tell your secretary now. 

Prominent firms are buying the Multi-Vider in 
quantity for clients and friends. A note from you 
will bring quantity discounts. 


** The convenient introductory coupon” 


RUXTON MULTi-VIDER CORPORATION 
2452-VI Graybar Building, New York City 


Send me Multi-Vider Pencil with New Instruction Booklet. I en- 
close $10.00 for each Executive Multi-Vider ordered ($5.00 for 
Junior model). 


Name.... 


Address 











Dealer’s Name 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


The Leading Business and Technical Journal of the World 
in the Printing and Allied Industries 


Western Advertising 
WILLIAM R. JOYCE 
632 Sherman Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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BBacx of the biggest share of the 
jmest printing —stands CROMWELL 
TYMPAN. Used the world over by 
leading printers and publishers who 
know that only the best Tympan is 
good enough for a good jobaaaa 


Unconditionally 
Guaranteed 
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They work right 
because they are 
built RIGHT eee 











Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
Brooklyn, New York 
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